Update your files 
at lightning speed... 
choose the RCA 


For posting of high or low activity files, for file scan- 
ning, for “‘exploding information”... the RCA 507 offers 


exceptional speed and economy in file processing! 


Generally, more than half of your electronic data processing time 
involves file maintenance. The RCA 501 EDP System was designed 
to do this job at the lowest cost per unit of work in its price class. 


Powerful characteristics built into the tape system result in greatly 
accelerated handling of data. True Variable 
Word Length Recording permits entry of data 
on magnetic tape in its existing variable 
form—saving miles of tare and hours of file 
processing time. The 501 can read and write 
simultaneously on tape. Furthermore, the 
501 can read backward; avoiding time lost in 
rewinding. 


501 Tape Units read across inter-message gaps at full tape speed. 
Two read-in areas in memory permit checking for “‘hits’’ while 
alternating the read-in and write-out routines. Simultaneity of 
compute and input/output functions utilizing memory instead of. 
external buffers is an exclusive feature of the RCA 501 and is 
another major factor in its file maintenance superiority. 


The exceptional file processing capabilities of the RCA 501 are 
backed up by important reliability features. For example, positive 
accuracy is afforded by dual recording on tapes. If either character 
is faulty, the correct one is automatically used without tape reread. 


The superb file maintenance performance of the RCA 501 System 
is a fact of operating experience. For information on how it can 
help your data processing, write to: Electronic Data Processing 
Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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The NON-FILING policy gives 

you better protection than filing 
your chattel mortgages in all 

50 states. It drastically lowers your 


these Scarborough operations overhead. So do the 


AUTOMOBILE and BOAT policies. 
The APPLIANCE policy can 
DOUBLE your dealer loan business 


INSTALME NT LOAN in a single year. The CREDITORS 


GROUP policies protect your loans 


INSURANCE COVE RAGE So, to the hilt and build strong 


customer good will. Check the 


safeguard your bank’s entire squares below, attach this 
advertisement to your letterhead 
consumer credit - and mail to Scarborough. 


operation Literature by return mail. 


CHECK AND MAIL 
THIS AD FOR FREE LITERATURE 
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In This Issue 


This Changing Land 


W: publish this month the first of four articles tracing the postwar 

changes in the economy of the nation’s major areas and the impact 
on the structure of banking and finance. The author, Carl H. Madden, is 
head of the Public Information Department, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. The June instalment, dealing with the West, also offers some broad 
observations on general trends: the age of urbanism and the relative de- 
cline of the Northeast, the West’s striking growth, the rising population, 
expanding industry. It is indeed a changing pattern, and Mr. Madden etches 
it sharply. 


“Can You Afford to Die?”’ 


HEN you’ve read George W. Eggleston’s article thus titled, you'll 
wonder. And if you haven’t done the proper things to conserve your 
estate, you'll be in a mood to take those necessary steps! Mr. Eggleston, 
vice-president and trust officer, of The Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, 
is considering, of course, the state and Federal taxes that will nibble at, 
gnaw or ravenously consume the assets you worked so hard to accumulate. 
He gives painful details of what can and does happen, emphasizing the 
vital importance of a will, the advisability of naming a bank or trust 
company as executor. 


The Bankers Disagree, But... 


T= last of Richard L. Kraybill’s three articles on the buying practices 
of banks reports the defense of bankers against the criticisms of sales- 
men. And it also draws some.conclusions: “It seemed fairly clear that the 
salesmen exaggerated the faults they found in bankers. 4 

On the other hand, there’s room for improvement in banks’ purchasing 
methods “and some critical self-analysis can usually uncover it.” Their 
buying habits are good, but “there’s no reason why they couldn’t be better.” 


The Ownership of the Fed 


Peeercgers Patman’s proposal to retire Federal Reserve bank stock 
is the takeoff point for an informative article by Herbert Bratter, 
“Member Bank Ownership of the Federal Reserve System.” 


Our Doug Anderson cover dramatizes 
Carl H. Madden’s “Our Changing Busi- 
ness and Financial Geography,” page 
44, It is the first of four articles on this 
subject, and has to do largely with the 
West, symbolized on the map by the 
Golden Gate Bridge inset. (Photo from 
Devaney.) 
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COMPLETE 


AUTHENTIC 


Some material belongs in several different classifications but 
for your convenience is usually listed under one heading only 


THE OUTLOOK AND CONDITION OF BUSINESS 
William R. Kuhns 


e THE CONDITION OF MONEY AND CREDIT 
(Charts) 


e DIGEST OF THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


WasHINGTON—“THE LEGISLATIVE ProcEss aT ITs 
BesT” Thomas W. Miles 
SILVER AGAIN Herbert Bratter 


* Our CHANGING FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS 
GEOGRAPHY I—THE WEST Carl H. Madden 


Concress WiLL Stupy MEMBER BANK OWNERSHIP 
OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


BANKING Is ON THE THRESHOLD OF A GREAT ERA 
Reuben E. Slesinger 


BANKING’s INVESTMENT ForuM 

e An INVESTOR’S-EYE VIEW OF SOME Basic 
FUNDAMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS 

GOVERNMENT Bonpbs 


¢ THe INVESTMENT MARKETS 
H. Eugene Dickhuth 


Murray Olyphant 


BETTER METHODS AND SYSTEMS 
¢ A CENTRALIZED CoNnTINUOUS AUDIT 


“We Are SKILLFUL Buyers... But!” 
Richard L. Kraybill 


AUTOMATION FOR THE SMALLER BANK 62 
Maurice K. Heald 64 


For THE BUILDING SCRAPBOOK (Pictures) 116 


How WE HanDLe AUTOMATION 


Your Fair SHARE OF DEALER PAPER 
Marguerite A. Beck 132 


THe NEw KIND oF INFLATION—A Book REVIEW 
BANKING’s Business BULLETIN 
John L. Cooley 


e Aps AND Aips THAT SELL SERVICES 


AT WorK 


e THE NATIONAL BANKING CENTENNIAL 


Can You AFForD To Die? George W. Eggleston 


Bank Law News 


IMPACT OF INTEGRATION AND CONTRACT FARMING 
Willis T. Hancock 


News FoR CouNnTRY BANKERS Mary B. Leach 


HEARD ALONG MAIN STREET 
BANKING NEws 
e INSTALMENT CREDIT 
SAVINGS 
¢ Housinc AND MORTGAGES 
¢ CALENDAR 


THE SATISFACTION OF Doinc A Goop JoB— 
SOUTHERN TRUST CONFERENCE 


EpucaTion Opens Door To OprporTUNITY—AN 
NABW REGIONAL 
New Books 


Wuat’s New Ethel M. Bauer 


BANKING’s Advertisers . . . 148 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


An Investor’s-Eye View of Some Basic, 


Fundamental Relationships 


The paragraphs, chart, and table 
which follow are from a talk by 
JOSEPH A. JENNINGS, vice-president, 
State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts, Richmond, Va., before 


the Third Southern Trust Confer- — 


ence. The conference, sponsored by 
the A.B.A., was held in St. Peters- 
burg Beach, Fla., in mid-May. 


URING a period of this kind, a 
look at basic fundamental re- 
lationships over a sustained 

period of time can be helpful. Short 
term performances can be mislead- 
ing. The accompanying chart covers 
a period of 40 years—1920 to the 
present. This is a simple chart de- 
signed to illustrate a simple fact— 
the historical yield relationship be- 
tween stocks and bonds. The solid 
line represents common stock yields, 
the dotted line corporate bond yields, 
and the dash-dot line Government 
bond yields. Several conclusions may 
be drawn: (1) Common stock yields 


are low relative to bond yields; and 
(2) bond yields are attractive at 
prevailing levels on an _ historical 
basis. 

In amplifying the first conclusion, 
one can easily see that whenever 
stock yields went through or ap- 
proached bond yields in the past, 
this was a danger signal. Currently, 
equities have yielded less than bonds 
for about 16 months, a longer period 
than any time covered by the 
.... 

As to corporate bonds, yields to- 
day approaching 5%, with the ex- 
ception of the period immediately 
following World War I, are at an 
absolute peak looking back as far 
as 1885. To say the least, this is 
comforting. As time passes, more 
accounts are confronted with the 
need for tax-exempt income. Ten 
years ago, I remember quite well 
that we rarely considered taxfrees 
in an account where the bracket was 
under 50%. Today a 30% tax gives 
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the equivalent of 534% fully taxa- 
ble, which is a nice differential over 
either corporates or Governments. 
With the breakeven point at less 
than 30%, most accounts (except 
nontaxable institutions) might well 
use some tax-exempt bonds. 

Basically, trust investment officers 
have several investment decisions to 
make at all times relative to: (1) 
assets of existing accounts, (2) ad- 
ditions to existing accounts, and (3) 
assets of new accounts. From an 
investment standpoint, the needs 
are: (1) income, (2) capital appre- 
ciation, or (3) a combination of in- 
come and capital appreciation. This 
is an oversimplification by descrip- 
tion, but it does hit the heart of the 
problem. Today the bulk of our 
new money goes into bonds which 
also provide a good reinvestment 
medium for reduction in common 
stock portions. At today’s rates, 
shifting from equities to bonds is 
most satisfactory from an income 
standpoint. Rarely has this been true 
in the past. You rightly conclude 
then that we have been chipping 
commons and buying bonds with the 
proceeds. Also, the bulk of our new 
funds goes into bonds at least tem- 
porarily. 

Does this mean we don’t buy com- 
mon stocks? No, but it does mean 
we are cautious. I suspect all of us 
would be buying some common 
stocks even if the Dow were at 1000. 
What then are the reasons for this 
compulsion? Among the arguments 
is that common stocks provide a pro- 
tection of purchasing power. As 
such, they hedge against infla- 
tion. . . . However, as a group, they 
are not a perfect hedge. In most in- 
stances, the protection is a matter 
of degree. ... 

Another familiar argument has 
been that through this medium one 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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The Michigan Bank, Detroit, installed 


25 Brandt Electnic 


AUTOMATIC CASHIERS 


A few of the Model 502 Brandt Automatic Cashiers (encircled) in use by The Michigan Bank. 


The Model 502 electric Brandt Automatic Cashier 
consists of two units, the keyboard and the coin 
dispenser. The two units occupy only 2/3 of the 
counter space required by other types of Brandts. 
The units may be placed close together or far 
apart as preferred by individual tellers and to 
best fit into allotted space. 


Payments can be made faster and easier with the 
Model 502 Brandt because it is electrically oper- 
ated and because of its novel, compact keyboard 


which measures only 8-3/16” in length and 4-1/4” 
in width. The keys to be depressed to make coin 
payments can be located in a flash. 


Several other types of Brandt Automatic Cash- 
iers are available, both electrically and manu- 
ally operated. 


Other Brandt products include Coin Sorters and 
Counters, Coin Counters and Packagers and Coin 
Wrappers and Bill Straps. 


PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


Established 1890 


WATERTOWN, 


Brandt® Cashier® 
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THE MODERN: 
ENTRANCE 


: The New 
46 St. & Lexington Ave. — N.Y.C.: 


AIR CURTAINS 
FOR BANKS 


AND FOR: 


STORES. . 
TERMINALS 
SUPERMARKETS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
participates in the growth of the 
country. Never was there a more 
abused term in the field of invest- 
ments than the terminology “growth 
companies” or “growth industries.” 
This has been interpreted to mean 
anything that one wants it to mean. 
No one would deny that the country 
continues to show strong secular 
growth with corporate profits tend- 
ing to keep pace. On the other hand, 
the rate of expansion is erratic and 
is not uniform among industries or 
companies. This implies the impor- 
tance of selection of industries and 
companies which are flexible enough 
to show progress in an ever chang- 
ing economy. 

A third and once important reason 
given for the purchase of common 
stocks is that these offer a higher 
rate of return than fixed-income se- 
curities. The logic is embodied in the 
old fundamental principle that 
higher rates of return are usually 
associated with higher degrees of 
risk. Is this old wives’ tale buried 
forever? I think not. Perhaps we 
need to redefine merely what we 
mean by rate of return. Once, rate 
of return meant current yield only 
but in recent years has come to 
mean some combination of income 
and capital appreciation. The need 
for current income is ever a problem, 
but I suspect we attempt to manage 
the majority of accounts with a view 
toward blending income needs with 
capital appreciation possibilities. As 
we know, few stocks can be bought 
today for income based on the cur- 
rent yield. For this reason, we ought 
to have some target in mind, an 
over-all percentage return on our 
dollar investment over three to five 


years embodying both current in- 
come and capital appreciation, which 
will return substantially more than 
fixed-income investments. Otherwise, 
we do our accounts no service in 
buying equities with less current 
income today. All too often, this is 
a vague concept, filled with general 
hope and expectation because of the 
category without being properly de- 
fined. 

Shouldn’t we be concerned with 
price, you correctly ask. Yes, but 
first it would be very refreshing and 
soul-satisfying if investment officers 
would openly confess that they don’t 
know whether the market is going 
up or down. When asked such a 
question, I am afraid too many of 
us make some attempt to bluff it 
through and give some hedging com- 
ment as to the direction of the mar- 
ket. 


Caution! Don't Be 
Led Astray by Yourself 


All of the above must be viewed 
in the light of individual fallacy, 
which was best summed up ten years 
ago by Roger Murray, formerly of 
the Bankers Trust Company, at a 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference in 
St. Louis. Mr. Murray said that: 

(1) We are easily led astray by 
our emotions, falling prey to waves 
of mass optimism and pessimism.’ 

(2) We tend to overestimate the . 
value of our judgment and to under- 
estimate the importance of the ana- 
lytical work necessary for good se- 
lection of individual securities. 

(3) We have become expert at 
convincing ourselves that our con- 
clusions, once reached after great 
hesitation, become immutable when 
reduced to writing. 


Could Your Bank Profit 


from a Common Trust Fund? 


ee with over $5-million in 
bona fide trusts could profit 
from a survey of the accounts to find 
whether to establish a common trust 
fund, and what kind, according to 
C. S. Onderdonk, III, trust invest- 
ment officer of Montgomery County 
Bank and Trust Company, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

In an address to the Third South- 
ern Trust Conference of the Trust 


Division of the American Bankers 
Asociation, Mr. Onderdonk, who is 
a member of the Division’s Com- 
mittee on Common Trust Funds, said 
that if there is a large number of 
small accounts, such a survey would 
definitely be worthwhile. “This sur- 
vey,” he said, “is a sizable under- 
taking, but its value should not be 
underestimated, since it will answer 
the first question: ‘Should we have 
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a common trust fund?’ and aid sub- 
stantially in the second question: 
‘What is the best type or types to 
have?’ 

“Due to a growing need for 
greater flexibility,” Mr. Onderdonk 
continued, “the trend in common 
trust funds in recent years has been 
away from the use of legal or dis- 
cretionary funds with balanced port- 
folios toward the increased use of 
split funds. These are generally com- 
posed of one fund limited to fixed- 
income securities, bonds, and pre- 
ferred stocks, and one fund composed 
entirely of equities. Split funds offer 
obvious advantages to participating 
trusts since investment proportions 
can be adjusted to meet individual 
requirements.” 

Mr. Onderdonk declared that 
“there are two additional advan- 
tages to split funds in those states 
which limit common stocks to a 
given percentage of a legal trust. 
First, trusts now prohibited from 
using a balanced fund due to other 
holdings of common stocks could use 
the fixed-income fund alone to 
achieve diversification. Second, 
trusts could continue to hold invest- 
ments in the common stock fund 
even though the market value of 
this fund, due to appreciation, ex- 
ceeded the limit. This would be in 
contrast to the use of a balanced 
legal fund in which common holdings 
would be restricted.” 


A Major Disadvantage 

A major disadvantage to the use 
of split funds, Mr. Onderdonk 
pointed out, “is that changes in the 
percentage of common stock hold- 
ings would be made through the 
sale of units in one fund and rein- 
vestment in units of the other fund. 
This would be in contrast to a 
balanced fund where percentage 
changes would be effected within the 
fund itself. 

“A final disadvantage is that use 
of an all-common-stock fund might 
create a greater capital gains tax 
liability due to stocks being pur- 
chased by the fund at prices below 
those prevailing when the units of 
the fund were bought by a trust. 

“While split funds are not without 
flaws, there are very important ad- 
vantages to their operation, and they 
merit your consideration. Again, the 
survey of your accounts should pro- 
vide you with a good idea as to the 
type of funds which would be most 
advantageous for your trusts.” 
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BEEN 
IN THE 


HEADLINES 


LATELY? 


Holdups are going up — good rea- 
son why now is the time to review 
your bank’s insurance program 
with your independent agent or 
broker. Ask him to explain the 
many advantages you gain with 
Banker’s Blanket Bonds (includ- 
ing special catastrophe protec- 
tion) created by National Surety 
and Fireman’s Fund—leaders 
through the years in the develop- 
ment of new and broader forms 
of coverage. Because National 
Surety is backed by the Fund of 
Experience, you can count on a 
hole-proof policy to safeguard 
your bank’s financial resources. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Central Bonding Otfices: 

3333 California Street, San Francisco 
110 William Street, New York 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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T-128 Imprinter—Heavy-duty on- 
premises equipment with built-in 
precision for MICR encoding and 
personalizing of checks. 


Check Design and Production —Nation- 
wide facilities for design and off-premises 
printing of checks. The largest network of 
plants in the world. 


FROM 
CHECKS 


COMPUTERS - 


the only complete line 
for banking 


Name any phase of banking—Burroughs 
has equipment to handle it quickly, 
smoothly and ae. Name your spe- 
cial banking problem—Burroughs has ex- 
perienced representatives to help you 
solve it simply, efficiently, economically. 


For small but growing banks, Burroughs 
offers equipment that can later be ex- 
panded economically and step by step 
—through Burroughs Guaranteed Trade- 
in Allowance—into a fully integrated 
system. For large banks, Burroughs has 
entire systems to automate the whole 
banking operation. 


For full details on this Burroughs equip- 
ment, for counsel on its application to 
your bank, see your Burroughs represen- 
tative. Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 


F-20008 Computer—Direct computation 
with direct output to accounting records. 
Many big-computer advantages at account- 
ing machine price. 


Disbursement Controller—A check 
protector that dates, protects and 
signs—all in one operation. 


Ten Key and Full 
Keyboard Adding 
Machines—Broad 
selection runs to 
colorful 13-digit, 
2-total models. 


205 Micro-Twin Microfilming 
Equipment—Recorder and 
Reader available separately or 
as a unit. Indexing meter for 
easy location of microfilmed 
documents. 


A-4001 Auto- 
matic Reader 
—Operates 
in conjunc- 
tion with the 
F-4232 to 
automatically 
transfer bal- 
ances and run 


B ] trial balances. 
r ro Li S F-4232 Electronic Accounting Machine— 

“* Puts electronics to work on complete bank 
i ' orp or at 10n accounting. Will accept various sized forms. 


’ NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Class 10 Tellers 
Machines — 
Complete protec- 
tion for bank, 
customer and 
teller. Records 
day's receipts 
and validated 
information. 


F-604 Proof and Distribution Equipment — 


For small and medium Three basic units, utilizing latest techniques 
sized banks. Many of unitized design, handle proof and distribu- 
automatic big-machine tion of deposits, incoming clearings, cash 
features such as mul- letters and internal items—with high-level 
tiple totals through automation. Available with MICR encoding. 


program control bar. 


P-703 Amount and Account Number Printer 
—Low-cost, single pocket proving unit that 
automatically provides MICR encoding of 
amounts and transactions as items are proved. 


F-214 Two-Teller 
Window Posting 
Machine—F eatures 
individual teller-lock 
controls; separate 
accumulating regis- 
ters;immediately 
available cash balanc- 
ing totals—available 
at any time—for each 
teller. 


B-101 Sorter—The focal point of your document processing system. Com- 
bines flexibility with highest sorting speed—up to 1,560 items per minute. 


F-1000 Typing 
Accounting Machine 
—Descriptive account- 
ing at its best. Fully 
automatic. Electric 
typewriter. 


B251 Visible Record Computer—High speed electronic processing and 
creation of hard-copy accounting records. Provides vital management 
reports. Fully transistorized. 


F-5000 Dual Printer Accounting Machine— 
First fully automatic accounting machine with 
dual printing. Doubles posting speed. 


F-212 Sensimatic 
Accounting 
Machine — 
Handles wide 
range of bank 
accounting jobs. 
Has interchange- 
“duh oe : h of ~ 220 Electronic Computer—Provides large-scale capacity in the medium-priced 


which controls 4 range. A proved performer offering wide choice of peripheral equipment. 
jobs. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Backs Down from Highs . . . Treasury Bills Still in 
Demand . . . Sale of $2-Billion 1-Year Bills . . . May Refunding 


Successful . .. Breathing Spell in Treasury Financing . . . Negative 


Reserves Shrink . . . Banks Increase Investments . . . Outlook 


AILURE of a real business boom 

to develop in the first quarter of 

the year was interpreted as 
meaning that business volume would 
be spread more evenly over the en- 
tire year, confirming the hope that 
inflationary pressures would fail to 
develop. 

As a whole it now looks as though 
the demand for and the supply of 
credit has a chance of remaining in 
closer balance than had been thought 
likely at the year-end. Should this 
prove to be the case, variations in 
the cost of credit might hold within 
a narrow range for some time. 


Market Backs Down from Highs 
In the first two weeks of April the 
decline in the market for Govern- 
ment securities, which started with 
rather poor reception of the sale of 
the 4% notes 5/15/62 and especially 
of the 44,% bonds 1985/75, con- 
tinued. Thereafter some improve- 
ment developed. Then the terms of 
the refunding of the $6.4-billion of 
May 15 maturities met with approval 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


and prices regained about half of 
their previous losses. 

Furthermore the continued heavy 
demand for bills, particularly in the 
shorter maturity ranges, was taken 
as evidence that ample funds were 
available and that there was no im- 
mediate prospect of an increase in 
the cost of credit. Moreover, from 
time to time, there were days in 
which a fair amount of 2-way trad- 
ing developed although the chief in- 
terest continued to be in the matur- 
ities of five years or less. 

Nevertheless the 4144,% bonds 
1985/75 sold as low as 9814, while 
the 4% notes 5/15/62 went down to 
993%. The market behavior of these 
two issues was probably one reason 
that the terms of the May 15 re- 
funding were on the generous side. 

At the end of April it began to 
look as if prices might tend to 
stabilize during May, with the pos- 
sibility that the chances for some 
improvement were better than the 
reverse. 

On May 16 the Treasury disclosed 


Outlook 


I; remains true that the future course of the market will be determined 
by the future course of business volume. 

If business remains on a fairly even keel, there should be relatively 
small changes in the cost of credit and the prices for fixed income se- 


curities. 


On the other hand, if demand for loans should show a sharp increase, 
it is probable that the monetary authorities would reverse their present 


policies of moderate relaxation. 


It looks now as though the recent sale of a 5-year 454% note might 


mark a peak rate for that period. 


The cost of Treasury bills will continue to vary from week to week, 
but the variations may well be not as great as in recent months. 

On the whole it may be that fluctuations in the Government market 
may be confined to a rather narrow range in the next few months. Cer- 
tainly there can be little risk attached to the purchase of maturities 


within the 5-year range. 


that the average discount rate on 
$1.2-billion of 91-day bills had risen 
to 3.793% the preceding week, from 
3.274% a week earlier. Similarly, 
there was an increase to 4% from 
3.521% in the rate on $500,000,000 
of 182-day bills. Better business, a 
larger bill offering, and international 
political events were all credited with 
contributing to this trend. 

The record of the weekly sales of 
Treasury bills appears in the table 
on page 13. 

The increased demand for bills 
which occurred at the end of the 
month was partially the result of 
purchases by holders of the May 15. 
maturities who had been unwilling 
to accept an exchange for either of 
the new offerings, while the higher 
cost in the first half of the month 
was a reflection of the poor recep- 
tion of the sale of the 4% notes 
5/15/62 and the long-term 41,% 
bonds. 

However, the average cost of the 
3-month bills was exactly the same 
as for the previous month, while 
the average for the 6-month bills 
was somewhat higher. 

Nevertheless, it still remains true 
that, as yet, there has been no evi- 
dence of any disinvestment of bills 
from other than banking holders. 
In fact the contrary is true, for of 
the $37-billion of Treasury bills now 
outstanding, only about $3.7-billion 
are held by the Federal Reserve and 
the commercial banks. Bills, to a 
large extent, now seem to have al- 
most become a substitute for bank 
balances for large corporations. 
There is a minimum of risk and 
quite a satisfactory rate of income 
return. With the continuing high 
cash flow to corporate treasuries, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Suddenly An Amazing Unseen Device Gives Meaning 
To Your Campaign To Establish “The Friendly Bank” | 


Customers 4 


Revolutionary New True Background Mood 
Music System Proves Itself In Continued Use 


Banks which have installed Mood Master already know its effectiveness in 
making real their claim of being ‘“‘the friendly bank to do business with.” 
For MoodMaster is the revolution in controlled true background mood 
music systems. You select the music! You control the music! Result is 
the kind of atmosphere that customers feel good about—enjoy being in. 
With MoodMaster your bank enjoys a distinction people feel—a mood 
that makes them say: “It’s a mighty friendly bank to deal with.” Get 
details today. MoodMaster is inexpensive, highly effective—most resultful. 


Send now for free book 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Master Dept. B-660 
CONLEY ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
8225 Christiana Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me the new free book 


explaining the intrinsic values of MoodMaster mood music to our 
bank. 


NAME 


REVOLUTIONARY INNOVATION FOR CONTROLLED BANK 
BACKGROUND MOOD MUSIC : ADDRESS 


| CONLEY ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
June 1960 
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there seems little chance that there 4 
will be any change for some time. 4 
N 
Sales of $2-Billion 1-Year Bills 
have questions about To refund $2-billion of bills which nts 


matured on April 15 the Treasury est 

TAXATION.... offered a new li-year bill due on cal 
April 15, 1961. 

C The new issue was taken at an Mc 
A Ry A DA? average cost to the Treasury of about fur 


4.608%. The high cost was largely wa 


“Your Guide To Business in Canada,” published 


by Canada’s First Bank, includes a survey in due to the fact that bank subscrip- al 
laymen’s language of the major Canadian taxes tions could not be paid for by credit ext 
affecting your clients’ business or personal in- to Treasury tax and loan accounts ma 
terests in Canada. These include Federal and and that banks were not large 
Provincial taxes, and special subsidiaries, invest- holders of the maturing bills 
ment companies and oil, natural gas and minerals. é Br 
Your Canadian-minded clients will find it “must” Actually, as the Treasury pointed Fir 
reading. out, the yield of 4.608% was the 
To obtain your copy, write on your letterhead to equivalent of 4.84% for coupon | 
our nearest U.S. office, or to the Business Devel- issues. - 
opment Department, Head Office. However, the yield attracted ful 
buyers and by early in May had alt 
fallen to slightly under 4%. The a 
original purchasers got a bargain. lar 
BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES wi 
District Headquarters: May Refunding Successful - 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver off 
NEW YORK: 64 Wolf St. * SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. Shortly before the details of the del 
CHICAGO: Special Representative's Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. offerings to refund the $6.4-billion of im 
Head Office: Montreal maturities on May 15 were an- ‘al 
800 BRANCHES IM CANADA, U. S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE RESOURCES EXCEED 3,000,000,000/ “OUnced, the Treasury stated that 9  §2; 
| the would be on the del 
; up, for the present, the idea that | 
THERE IS SOMETHING NEW IN BANKING! new issues would be sold for cash. det 
and the maturities paid off without pa 
the right of exchange. ag 
YES . . . Gentlemen, This was wise, as only about $400,- on 
Here is a’ New Way to Attract New Savings Accounts... 000,000 of the maturities were held ter 
by the Federal Reserve banks, so 
that there might have been the pos- Ne 
BANK sibility of rather large attrition had 
os 4 new cash offerings not been liked by ke 
holders of the maturities. Such was ati 
the expressed opinion of the market be 
experts consulted by the Treasury pe 
in advance of the offering. Go 
e@ A new copyrighted plan that will @ A new plan that promotes one of Holders of the maturities were of- Re 
dramatically increase the number your sound principles . . . savings. fered 454% 1-year certificates and 00 
of depositors for your bank. @ A new copyrighted plan licensed 5-year notes. Subscriptions were sel 
exclusively to your bank. open from May 2 to 4, inclusive. The 
@ A new plan that makes the public rates were generally regarded as -_ 
conscious of the new way to give We will be pleased to discuss generous to the extent of about 14%. 
: . tages. Licensed to only one bank were quoted a - an e 
new customers and de- | Gaels in your op- 456% notes at 10014-16/32. Ap 
posits that will stay and grow. parently a number of the holders of ow 
the maturities were unwilling to P 
Ca// or write make the exchange and sold out at , 
the available premiums. However, 
Hi E R E Cc B U NM Cc R P. these sales were readily picked up Ay 
Owners of Bank Gift Club Plan by dealers and placed with others Av 
PENN SHERATON HOTEL © PITTSBURGH 30, PA. © GRANT 1-6533 | WhO Knew a bargain when they saw 
it. The results of the exchange were 
Ju 
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Amount issued 
$3,661,000,000 
$2,106,000,000 
$ 646,000,000 


4%% certificates 
454% notes 
Not exchanged 


As tax receipts of the Treasury 
have been running well ahead of 
estimates, the amount of attrition 
can be cared for without the neces- 
sity of selling anything for cash. 
Moreover the balance in the general 
fund of the Treasury early in May 
was nearly $6.8-billion, and June is 
a month in which deposits usually 
exceed withdrawals by a sizable 
margin. 


Breathing Spell in Treasury 
Financing 

There will now be a breathing 
spell in Treasury, as no further re- 
funding is scheduled until August, 
although $4-billion of tax anticipa- 
tion bills mature on June 22. A 
large part of these bills, however, 
will be used to pay taxes on June 15 
and the balance will probably be paid 
off. They will have to be if the gross 
debt is to be kept within the max- 
imum limit, as on June 30 that limit 
—now $295-billion—will go back to 
$285-billion, and on May 4 the gross 
debt subject to the limitation was 
about $288.5-billion. 

For the second half of 1960 a cash 
deficit of about $5-billion is antici- 
pated, so Congress will be forced 
again to raise the debt limit even if 
only on what seems to be the usual 
temporary basis. 


Negative Reserves Shrink 


It looked as though the Open Mar- 
ket Committee was allowing the neg- 
ative reserve positions of the mem- 
ber banks to shrink. As for the 
period from April 6 to May 4, the 
Government portfolio of the Federal 
Reserve banks increased $339,000,- 
000. At one time the negative re- 
Serves were down as low as $80,000,- 


000. As the float remained at around 
the recent monthly average of about 
$1-billion and a small decline in the 
gold stock was just about offset by 


' a decréase in money in circulation, 


the monetary factors did not account 
for the increase in the portfolio. 

However, a good part of the in- 
crease represented additions to the 
amount of repurchase agreements 
with brokers, enabling them to carry 
out their function as underwriters 
of the new Government issues. 
Nevertheless, it does look as if the 
Open Market Committee were sympa- 
thetic to a lower negative reserve 
position for the banks, for the pres- 
ent at least. Should there be a 
sharply renewed demand for bank 
loans, the Open Market Committee 
could be expected to stiffen the 
credit position. 

There were some suggestions that 
the rediscount rate might be lowered 
because of the spread between the 
yields on the 3-month bills and the 
4% rate. But this spread seems 
likely to narrow and there seems 
no point in lowering the rate now 
and having to raise it again in a 
short time. 


Banks Increase Investments 


For the first time in some months 
the reporting member banks showed 
an increase in the totals of both 
loans and investments in the period 
from March 30 to April 27. The in- 
crease in loans (adj.) was due to a 
rise in loans to carry securities and 
in “other” (chiefly consumer) loans; 
other categories showed declines. 

The increase in investments was 
mainly due to Government financing. 

The position of the banks was 
helped a good deal by the heavy tax 
receipts of the Treasury and the 
consequent maintenance of high 
levels in Treasury tax and loan ac- 
counts. This may be only tempo- 
rary. 


Weekly Sales of Treasury Bills 


Offered 
on Amount 
March 31 $1.1-billion 
April 7 $1.1-billion 
14 $1-billion 
21 $1-billion 
28 $1-billion 
Average for period 
Average for previous 
period 


3 months 
Average cost 
2.731% 
3.622% 
3.806% 
3.317% 
3.303% 
3.33% 


3.33% 


June 1960 


6 months Yield 
Average cost spread 


2.927% 
8.854% 23% 
3.705% 40% 
3.705% 39% 
3.349 % 35% 
3.51% 


Amount 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$400,000,000 
$400,000,000 
$400,000,000 


3.39% 


add 
$100 t0 $6 00 


<i> 


installment 
loan 
profits 


COUPON 


Allison 


@ Eliminate unnecessary detail 

@ Prevent accumulation of 
repetitive expenses 

@ Keep “‘cost per payment” 
at the profit level 

Join the thousands of banks, 

finance companies and 

others who have picked 

Allison Coupon Books to 

save money and still 

get the best collections. 


informative booklet 
and samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC, 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information and samples 
showing how Allison Coupons save money 
and still get better collections. 


Name__ 


Firm__ 


Address___ 


City and State____ 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P, O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


HE stock markets rendered an 

unimpressive performance re- 

cently, both as to price and vol- 
ume. Price weakness was particu- 
larly evident among previous in- 
vestment favorites. These were the 
equities such as oils and motors 
which, for many years, represented 
the base of important portfolios. 

It was, and it is, a specialty mar- 
ket in stocks. Despite the fact that 
inflation has been held in relative 
check, the so-called “‘growth stocks” 
came to the fore, rather than the 
old-time favorites. Also, the invest- 
ment community still likes anything 
that has to do with computers. 

While the long range is being 
taken into consideration in some 
fields, it is the short range which 
worries investors in other areas. 
There is disappointment with first 
quarter corporate earnings. The 
boom has not developed to the ex- 
tent which was anticipated earlier 
in the year. For industry as a 
whole, net income after taxes was 
about 5% higher than in the first 
quarter of 1959. 

The disappointment is over the 
fact that the increase was not higher. 
There is the realization, too, that 
final results are considerably below 
the second quarter of 1959 before 
the steel strike began. Also, fears 
of foreign competition are increasing 
among investors and the proposed 
revaluation of the Russian ruble may 
mean more competition and a fur- 
ther outflow of gold. 

On a year-to-year comparison 
basis among industrial groups it may 
be noted that net income after taxes 
rose to more than 25% over 1959 in 
the machinery category. Other sub- 
stantial gainers were drugs, soaps 
and cosmetics, textiles, communica- 
tions, and manufacturing, generally. 

Another element in the investment 
markets is, of course, that 1960 is a 
Presidential election year. The in- 
vestor who, nine times out of ten is 
also a voter, has to cope with a bar- 
rage of statements from candidates 
who want to be elected. They range 
from atomic warfare to the Ameri- 
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cans who go to bed hungry every 
night. Stock market predictions are 
difficult in normal periods. They are 
worse in Presidential election years. 


Investment Companies 


The uncertainty about the out- 
look is, perhaps, illustrated best by 
what institutional investors, such as 
investment companies, have done in 
the first quarter as the markets de- 
clined. Whenever the market was 
weak, funds which specialized in 
growth bought investments. It is an 
old axiom for them to buy on the 
way down rather than when prices 
go up. But the closed-end invest- 
ment companies increased their li- 
quidity by accelerated selling. Thus, 
there was an increased turnover. 

The more cautious funds cut back 
their holdings of equities. They in- 
creased their bond holdings. 

Among other funds there was ag- 
gressive buying on the theory of 
good consumer demand throughout 
the economy, supported by a slight 
rise in both industrial and Govern- 
ment spending. Sales were concen- 
trated in steels and rails, and liquida- 
tion continued in airline holdings. 

Utilities were among the favorites 
while building construction and ma- 
chinery issues continued in good de- 
mand. Drug and chemical securities 
were also liked on the buying side. 


The Tax-Exempt Market 


Most divisions of the high grade 
bond markets were relatively stable 
recently. In fact, a very large vol- 
ume of business was done in tax- 
exempt issues. It was predicated, in 
part, upon an unusually large vol 
ume of new issues which were of- 
fered in the market. 

At times, dealers’ shelves were 
bulging with inventories which con- 
stituted one of the largest on rec- 
ord. Yet, there was an excellent dc- 
mand for that type of obligation 
which afforded good yields. Unsold 
bonds, apparently, are of no great 
concern to the bond community. 

In fact, May trading of municipals 
was helped considerably by the vacil- 


lations of the United States Treasury 
financing as trading in Governments 
was reduced substantially. Bond 
traders are getting accustomed to 
the difficulties the Treasury has, not 
only in selling securities, but in find- 
ing out what type the investors want. 
There was also considerable commer- 
cial bank interest in municipals, 
This was caused, in part, by some 
changes in currency circulation and 
in the float which was unforeseen, 

The Federal Home Loan banks 
managed to sell $351,000,000 of 9- 
months 45s at par early in May. 
Tt was a large amount and it was 
very well received. There was good 
domestic and foreign interest in it. 

All told, the municipal market 
seems to be in pretty good shape. 
But much will depend on over-all 
business conditions and the Federal 
budgetary outlook. On the private 
side of the economy, news has been 
bearish rather than bullish recently. 


Mortgage Money 


Much has been written in recent 
weeks about a possible shortage of 
funds to supply the mortgage mar- 
ket, which is an important factor in 
commercial bank investments. It is, 
therefore, welcome news that the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards reports an improvement in 
the supply of such funds. 

The substance of the report is that 
institutional and other investors in 
many parts of the country are ac- 
cumulating funds at a rate equal to 
the foreseeable demand from the 
housing industry. In addition, these 
funds are attracted to the home buy- 
ing market by comparatively higher 
rates than can be obtained elsewhere. 

According to latest reports, mort- 
gage money is in ample supply in 
20% of the United States and in 
moderately good supply in 36% of 
the country. It is described as tight 
in only 26% of the nation for homes 
with 30-year mortgage maturities. 
There was a definite improvement re- 
ported for mortgages ‘“‘on existing 
houses in good neighborhoods” all 
over the country. 
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Somewhere east of Laramie, on one of Wyoming's 


The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers is con- 
structing this operational intercontinental 
missile base in Wyoming. In front of the 
partially completed Launch and Service Build- 
ings are Col. Sidney T. Martin, in charge of 
construction, and Maurice K. Graber, a con- 
struction engineer for the Corps. 


The Atlas is powered by a cluster of liquid 
propellant rocket engines that burn liquid 
oxygen and RP-1, a kerosene-iike hydro- 
carbon fuel. 192 pressure tanks fabricated 
from alloy or Stainless Steel plate at this site 
store liquid and gases—liquid oxygen and 
nitrogen and helium gases which are used 
to inject the fuels into the missiles. 


This is the inside of the blast pit of one of the 
launcher buildings. In all six of these build- 
ings there are 1,040 tons of structural steel, 
1,950 tons of reinforcing steel, over 48,000 tons 
of concrete aggregate, blocks and cement, 
and 8,040 tons of mechanical steel items. 


June 1960 


plains, you'll find the strangest 
government housing project ever 
built. Six concrete and steel build- 
ings are being constructed to house 
Atlas missiles. The site is one of the 
operational intercontinental missile 
bases to be operated by the Strate- 
gic Air Command. This base is being 
constructed on the surface. Others 
will burrow deep into the earth. 


Generally, the missiles are all 
you ever hear or read about. Ac- 
tually, they’re only a small part of 
the missile program. Most of the 
manpower and material go into 
ground support equipment. There 
are over 11,000 tons of steel and 
over 48,000 tons of concrete ag- 
gregate, blocks and cement in the 
six launching service buildings at 
this site alone. 


United States Steel can supply 


virtually all of the material for a 
missile program — carbon steel, 
high-strength low-alloy steel, ultra- 
high-strength alloy steels, Stain- 
less Steel, steel fence, electrical 
cable, cement and wire rope. 


The success of our whole missile 
program depends upon these ma- 
terials. 


Fuel lines and process piping are Stainless 
Steel and operate at pressures up to 15,000 
psi. The pipes are kept almost surgically clean 
to prevent contamination of fuel and subse- 
quent malfunction. Vapor degreasing and 
chemical cleaning processes are used on 
the pipes. 


TRADEMARK 


United States Steel 
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heard along main 


About People 


WILLARD I. WEBB, III, vice-presi- 
dent, The Ohio Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, is named Toledo’s outstanding 
young man of 1959 by the Toledo 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


WILLIAM HILL, from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president, 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 


JOHN H. ROACH, vice - president 
and secretary, The Franklin Savings 
Bank, New York, has been elected 
a Benjamin Franklin Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts, London. 


PHILIP L. AZOY becomes trust 
officer, National State Bank of New- 
ark, N. J. 


FRED A. GOSNELL, SR., former 
chief of the retail and wholesale sta- 
tistics division of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census is named board chair- 
man, Arlington (Va.) Trust Com- 


pany, succeeding the late JOHN E. 
FOWLER; Mrs. JOHN E. FOWLER be- 
comes vice-chairman, succeeding MR. 
GOSNELL. 


RONALD M. KIMBALL retires as 
vice-president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago; Mr. KIMBALL joined 
Continental in 1924, after several 
years in Cuba for National City 
Bank of New York. 


JOHN W. ADAMS, from vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Mutual National 
Bank of Chicago, IIl., to president, 
Ashland State Bank, succeeding 
EUGENE F. CRONIN, who is retiring. 


ROLAND F. BUSH, vice-president, 
Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif., retires after 42 years 
of service. 


Otis A. THOMPSON, president, Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Norwich, N. Y., was presented 1960’s 


III IOS ISS IIS ISS II ISIS SSSI SIS ISS IA 
Continental Illinois Goes to Bat for White Sox 


Workmen place finishing touches on outdoor advertising sign of Continental 

Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. The bank’s message 

has the center location on the new baseball sign, installed this spring by the 

Chicago White Sox at Comiskey Park. Brainchild of Bill Veeck, impressario of 

the American League’s 1959 champions, the 104-ft. board is equipped with 

flashing lights, sound effects and fireworks to create tumult over Sox home 
runs and victories 


Compiled by Marguerite Lee; 


annual Distinguished Citizenship 
Award by Hartwick College at in- 
augural ceremonies for the college’s 
president, Frederick A. Binder. Mr. 
THOMPSON is a member of the A.B.A. 
Council on Banking Education, and 
has been chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the A.B.A. rep- 
resenting the Second Federal Re- 
serve District; he is a member at 
large of the Council of Administra- 
tion and of the Administrative 
Board of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, and has been its 
treasurer. 


Former A.1.B. President Dies 


RoserT H. BEAN, former Boston 
banker and past president of the 
American Institute of Banking, died 
in Oradell, N. J., early last month, 
at the age of 83. MR. BEAN had been 


president of the Boston Chapter, | 


A.I.B., in 1912-14, and national pres- 
ident of the Institute as well as its 
Executive Council chairman in 1915- 
16. He was a member of the A.B.A. 
Executive Council in 1916-19. 


GEORGE A. NICOUD, JR., becomes 
a vice-president, First National Bank 
in Dallas, Tex. 


ASHBY MILLICAN retires at age 64 
—a year earlicr than is customary— 
as first vice-president and director 
of Liberty National Bank and Trust 
Company of Louisville, Ky. 


JEAN-PIERRE GABRIEL and JOHN 
KEAT, from assistant vice-presidents 
to vice-presidents, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 


HAROLD WALLGREN, vice-president, 
Philadelphia National Bank, and 
treasurer for 12 years of the Phila- 
delphia Division of the American 
Cancer Society, has been awarded 
the group’s National Division award, 
the highest award of its type, “in 
recognition of outstanding contribu- 
tions to the control of cancer.” 
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of BANKING’S staff 


S. M. Fleming Endorsed 
For A.B.A. Vice-presidency 


Sam Fleming 


SAM M. FLEMING, president, Third 
National Bank in Nashville, Tenn., 
has been endorsed for the vice- 
presidency of the American Bankers 
Association by his State Bankers 
Association, giving him a tri-state 
endorsement. He is being backed by 
the South Carolina and Alabama 
associations, as well as that of the 
State of Tennessee. 

From 1957 to 1960, Mr. FLEMING 
was a director of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers, and also 
served as chairman of their Corre- 
spondent Relations Committee and 
Federal Relationship Committee. 

He is a member of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee for the Observance of the 
100th Anniversary of the National 
Banking System. 

Mr. FLEMING is the third an- 
nounced candidate for the post of 
A.B.A. vice-presidency. As reported 
in these pages previously, ARTHUR 
F. MAXWELL, president of Biddeford 
(Maine) Savings Bank and of First 
National Bank in that same city, 
was endorsed for the office by the 
Maine Bankers Association. D. Em- 
MERT BRUMBAUGH, president of First 
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National Bank, Claysburg, Pa., a 
former Congressman and former 
Secretary of Banking of Pennsyl- 
vania, announced for the post, car- 
ries the endorsement of some of his 
state’s bankers. 


E. J. HILL, chief general manager, 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London, retires. 
E. J. N. WARBURTON, who has been 
chief general manager along with 
Mr. HILL, remains in office. 


WILLIAM R. MUNROE, president, 
Hackley Union National Bank and 
Trust Co., has been elected president 
of the Greater Muskegon (Mich.) 
Industrial Fund, Inc., an organiza- 
tion designed to actively solicit bus- 
iness firms to locate in the Muskegon 
area. 


JAMES H. OTT becomes cashier, 
Canal National Bank, Portland, 
Maine; DONALD M. BITHER, comp- 
troller of the Portland Company, 
joins the bank as auditor. 


Clara City (Minn.) State Bank 
holds a Saturday open house in 
honor of Executive Cashier B. A. 
BEHRENDS’ 45th anniversary of serv- 
ice to his bank and community. 


M. M. WALTER becomes chairman 
and president, Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, Montreal, succeeding the late 
JAMES Muir; K. M. SEDGWICK, vice- 
chairman and resident chief execu- 
tive officer for the province of On- 
tario, joins the board. 


CLAYTON F. GREGORY retires as 
president, Fairfield County Savings 
Bank, Hartford, Conn.; he is suc- 
ceeded by SAMUEL J. STEWART, JR., 
former vice-president, WILLIS B. 
BANKS becomes vice-president. 


Charles A. Piper Drowns 
On Fishing Trip 

CHARLES A. PIPER, president, The 
Liberty Trust Company, Cumber- 
land, Md., and vice-president of the 


Auto Skills Tested 
in Manhattan Bank Lobby 


A Manhattan Savings Bank (New York) 
depositor tests her skills on an auto 
driving chair, part of testing equipment 
installed by the New York City Police 
and the AAA in conjunction with an 
automobile exhibition featured at the 
bank this spring. Besides the testing 
equipment, a Rolls-Royce, Ferrari, Saab, 
Datsun, and Arnolt Bristol were on dis- 
play, along with motor scooters, racing 
cars, and a “do-it-yourself” midget rac- 
ing car assembled by one of the bank 
officers 


PAA AAAS AS AA IK 


A.B.A. State Bank Division, was re- 
ported, as BANKING went to press, as 
having drowned on a fishing trip in 
Maryland waters. MR. PIPER, 64, was 
chairman of Group I of the Mary- 
land Bankers Association, and from 
1953-54 had been MBA president. He 
was also a member of the A.B.A. 
Executive Council at the time of his 
death, and had, since 1949, held a 
number of A.B.A. committee mem- 
berships. 


JAMES L. SHARP, from assistant 
vice-president, First National Bank 
in St. Louis, Mo., to vice-president. 


WILLIAM J. MILLER becomes as- 
sistant vice - president, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLIAM J. BROWN becomes vice- 
president, Union Commerce Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio; GEORGE P. DIETZEL 
becomes assistant vice-president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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EAGLE-PICHER / Manufacturer's Manufacturer 


Eagle-Picher filter aids, especially processed for modern 
filtering equipment, assure maximum purity in refined sugar. 


The crystalline purity of sugar is usually taken for 
granted, but actually it is the result of careful 
filtration through a scientifically controlled use of 
diatomite filter aids. 

As a manufacturer’s manufacturer, Eagle-Picher is 
in a most favorable position to assist the refiner in 
this painstaking job, for by concentrating on manu- 
facturing for others, we have developed special 
resources and capacities. 

For example, to enable us to locate, mine and 
process the exact grades of diatomite needed for 
each type of filtering job, we have carefully plotted 
every section of our multi-million ton deposits. To 
achieve precise control of processing, we have 
recently put into operation a new plant that is 
widely regarded as one of the most modern filter 
aid plants in the world. 


This custom processing of filter aids is essential, not 
only to the sugar industry, but also is of major 
importance in dozens of other fields, for the uses of 
diatomite filter aids range from continuous recovery 
of dry cleaning fluids to ‘‘clearing”’ and “polishing” 
beer and assuring maximum purity in the processing 
of chemicals, pharmaceuticals and antibiotics. 
Every day sees diatomite finding new applications 
in industry. Besides its use for filter aids, diatomite 
also is processed to become an oil, grease and water 
absorbent, an aggregate, an insecticide carrier, a 
catalyst support, a paper filler, an inert paint pig- 
ment ... the list is long and growing rapidly. 

If there are applications for diatomite in your 
industry, we will welcome the opportunity to 
demonstrate how our cumulative experience and 
research can serve you. 


SINCE 1843 © THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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DIVISIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CHEMICALS AND METALS DIVISION 

Zinc and lead pigments and oxides * 
Special purpose electric power supplies x 
Electronic grade germanium, gallium, 
cadmium sulphide % Sulphuric acid * Slab 
zinc x Cadmium * Chat. 


CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 


Porcelain enamel frits for home appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
paneling, outdoor signs and other products 
requiring protective finishes x “‘Lusterlite” all- 
porcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 


FABRICON PRODUCTS 


Automotive parts, such as door trim panels, 
trunk liners, dash insulator mats and glove 
boxes % Waxed paper, cellophane and 
polyethylene wrappers *% “Lamin-Art" decor- 
ative plastic sheets % Custom impregnated 
papers, textiles and glass cloth % Molded 
plastic parts. 


INSULATION DIVISION 


Insulating cements, blocks, blankets, felts, 
pipe covering * Diatomite filter aids, aggre- 
gates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 


THE OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 


Molded and extruded rubber parts for the 
‘automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical 
appliance, toy and other industries % Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products * Semi- 
pneumatic tires % Flexible vinyl parts *% Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts % Polyurethane products. 
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LESTER E. HALL, from vice-presi- 
dent, Harland W. Hoisington, Inc., 
Princeton, N. J., to vice-president, 
First National Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


ORVAL W. ADAMS, who was 1937 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, has returned to Zions 
First National Bank, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, as active chairman, following 
the sale of that bank by the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
to a group of businessmen. MR. 
ADAMS, who is also chairman of the 
recently formed LDS Church finance 
committee, had retired as president 
of Zions First National in 1959, fol- 
lowing a year in office after the bank 
was created through the merger of 
Zions Savings Bank and Trust Co., 
Utah Savings and Trust Co., and 
First National Bank of Salt Lake 
City. 


JAMES P. HICKOK, president, First 
National Bank in St. Louis, Mo., was 
presented the distinguished sales- 
man award, highest award to be 
offered, at the annual awards ban- 
quet of the Sales Executives Asso- 
ciation of Greater St. Louis. 


RICHARD ALEXANDER PURYEAR, JR., 
president, Alabama Gas Company, 
joins the board of directors of the 
Bank for Savings and Trusts, Bir- 
mingham. 


Bankers Lead Successful 
Red Cross Drives 


WILLARD I. WEBB, vice-president, 
The Ohio Citizens Trust Company, 
Toledo, and membership and fund: 
chairman of the Toledo Chapter of 
the American Red Cross for 1960, 
led his chapter over the top in fund 
raising by surpassing their set goal 
of $418,500. 

L. BURWELL GUNN, director and 
trust officer, State-Planters Bank of 
Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, 
Va., general campaign chairman, 
was presented a citation by the 
American Red Cross for outstanding 
leadership in fund raising in Rich- 
mond and surrounding counties. 


FRANK SHEPARD, vice - president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
retires after more than 25 years 
service with the bank. 


RICHARD W. HELDRIDGE, vice-presi- 
dent, Northwest Bancorporation of 
Minneapolis, becomes executive vice- 
president and director, First Na- 
tional Bank of the Black Hills, Rapid 
City, S. D. 


WILLIAM PFLUEGER, executive vice- 
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Nickel Give-Aways Celebrate New Bank Office 


I AM A NICKEL .. . starts the back of this promotion piece ... and a gentle, 
three paragraph slap at inflation follows this declaration. Cards like this were 
given away at the opening of the new Jeffersonville office of The Peoples National 


Bank of Norristown, Pa. 


BANKING’s sample was accompanied by a note that 


pointed out that anyone taking a “payola” view of the enclosure might feel free 
to return the nickel. (We kept it) 


Whe says banke don't give free samples? 


OPEN HOUSE 


JEFFERSONVILLE OFFICE 


6 Egypt Road 


Jeffersonville 


on the other side. 


The PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


of Norristown 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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control 
banking 


time... 


with the 
NEW 


Accurate time records are mandatory for a bank. The 
wage-hour laws require accurate accounting of employee 
time. Then, too, it is necessary that time of entry and leaving 
safe deposit vaults be recorded. 

The new Lathem 4001-5 does both of these time-keeping 
jobs. It records hours, minutes, month and date, and year. 
Use a time card and you have a payroll time recorder. Use a 
safe deposit entry form and you get an indisputable record 
of the time of each entry and departure. 

Even the design of this Lathem recorder is in keeping 
with the modern, functional appearance of today’s banking 
equipment. Gone is the old-fashioned, awkward time re- 
corder shape. Your Lathem fits in beautifully no matter 
where you locate it. 

And the price? Less than a standard typewriter! Mail the 
coupon for full details today. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 


90 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me full informa- 
tion, including prices, about the Lathem 4001-5 Banker’s Time 
Recorder. 


NAME 


BANK 
STREET. 


STATE 


president, Crocker-Anglo Nationa] 
Bank, San Francisco, retires after 
45 years of service. 


CLARENCE F. FICK becomes cash- 
ier, Baden Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 


WILLIAM G. MULLER, from Peat, 


* Marwick, Mitchell & Company, to 


senior executive vice-president and 
director, The Queens National Bank 
of New York, Laurelton, N. Y,; 
JACOB J. SCHULDER, executive vice- 
president, Gibraltar Factors Corp., 
becomes a director. 


J. R. STRICKLAND, JR., and KEN- 
NETH WARKENTIEN jointly win the 
largest cash award for employee 
suggestion ever awarded by Bank 
of California, San Francisco. Both 
employed in the bank’s machine ac- 
counting department, they won 
$1,000 for suggesting a new pro- 
cedure to mechanize the processing 
of stock rights, stock splits, and 
stock dividends. 


HENRY D. M. SHERRERD, vice- 
president, retires from Fidelity-Phil- 
adelphia (Pa.) Trust Company. 


BROWN R. RAWLINGS becomes 
vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga., succeeding JOHN L. 
LILES, JR., who resigns as vice-presi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Bank President and Visitor 
Appear at Opening 


Roy N. Tuchbreiter, left, board chair- 

man, Continental Casualty Company, 

joins John I. Jones, president, Illinois 

State Bank, Chicago, at the bank’s re- 

cent opening. This bank was an en- 

rolled A.B.A. member before its open- 
ing date 
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Second largest country on the globe in area, 
Canada has become the world’s sixth largest 
industrial nation, and ranks fourth in interna- 
tional trade. It is also one of the most diversi- 
fied, in its manufacturing activities and in its 
vast resources of farm, forest, mine and fishery. 
United States businessmen have contributed to 
and are participating in Canada’s rapid devel- 
opment. 

United States bankers are invited, on their 
own account, or on behalf of their customers, 
to make use of the complete banking and 


How men and money find their reward 
when they seek to work in MODERN CANADA 


information facilities of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. Over 850 branches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and North to the Arctic 
serve all Canada. We will be pleased to answer 
your inquiries with regard to any industry, 
company, trading area or manufacturing district 
in Canada. 


Address your inquiries to our 
Business Development Division, 
Head Office, Toronto 1, Canada 


We do not advise on the merits of speculative securities. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


More than 850 Branches across Canada 


Branches also in London, England * New York + San Francisco + Los Angeles * Seattle + Portland, Ore. 
Bridgetown, Barbados * Kingston, Montego Bay, Ocho Rios and Port Antonio, Jamaica 
Port of Spain, St. James and San Fernando, Trinidad * Nassau, Bahamas 


Resident Representatives in Chicago, Illinois and Dallas, Texas * European Representative, Zurich, Switzerland 
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dent and cashier of the bank to join 
Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National 
Bank as vice-president. 


Kentucky Banker Wins 
Horatio Alger Award 


GARVICE D. KINCAID, chairman, 
Central Bank, Lexington, Ky., who 
controls a $200,000,000 financial em- 
pire, made up of 16 banks, five radio 
stations, two weekly newspapers, fi- 
nance companies, insurance com- 
panies, hotels and commercial prop- 
erties, received the Horatio Alger 
Award presented by the American 
Schools and Colleges Association in 
New York last month. MR. KINCAID 
was one of eight prominent Amer- 
ican businessmen to receive this 14th 
annual award, and the first Ken- 


tuckian ever to be given this award. 

The association represents some 
500 institutions of learning through- 
out the country, and winners are 
chosen by ballots from 3,000 campus 
leaders. 

The award is made to men who 
have, from humble beginnings, at- 
tained success in their respective 
fields by hard work, honesty, and 
determination. 


WILLIAM L. BURNS, JR., becomes 
vice - president at Durham, N. C., 
Bank & Trust Company. 


C. B. SHANK becomes cashier and 
trust officer, First National Bank of 
Greencastle, Pa., succeeding the late 
JOHN A. WALKER. 


FRED DILL, manager-treasurer of 
Dain & Dill, Inc., and Lloyd Lumber 
Company, and president of Gleneida 
Kitchens, has been named trustee 
of Putnam County -Savings Bank, 


Brewster, N. Y.; MR. DILL, active 
in national lumber circles, is on the 
executive council of the Lumber 
Dealers Research Council of Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose object it is to 
find ways to reduce the cost of 
housing. 


Newly - chartered Tarrant State 
Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., announces 
officers: L. N. WILEMON, president, 
North Fort Worth State Bank, be- 
comes chairman; D. J. SINGLETARY, 
former vice-president, Riverside 
State Bank, becomes president; L. E. 
BALLENGEE, former assistant cash- 
ier, Fort Worth National Bank, be- 
comes vice-president and cashier. 


LoIs SKAGGS, secretary to GEORGE 
B. EVERITT, vice-president, Merchan- 
dise National Bank of Chicago, IIl., 
has been named Illinois’ Secretary 
of the Year by the National Secre- 
taries’ Association. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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State Association Presidents—1960-61 


Top row, left to right: KANSAS: W. Earl Wright, executive vice-president, Cloud County Bank, Concordia; MISSISSIPPI: 

E. P. Peacock, Jr., president, Bank of Clarksdale; NORTH DAKOTA: Earl Weydahl, vice-president, Bank of Kildeer; 

TEXAS: Thomas C. Patterson, vice-president, El Paso National Bank; lower row, left to right: NORTH CAROLINA: J. E. 

Paschall, president, Branch Banking & Trust Company, Wilson; OHIO: Clair E. Fultz, president, Huntington National Bank, 

Columbus; ALABAMA: T. Albert West, Jr., president, First National Bank, Dothan; PENNSYLVANIA: William A. Huff, 
Jr., president, Hollidaysburg Trust Company 
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...adequate........in their day... 


mare... 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offera 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON, INC., Monoger 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN JAPAN ? 


Then, you'll be interested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo can do for you. 


six NEW YORK AGENCY sy 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. U.S.A, 


vy OVERSEAS OFFICES 


New York, San Francisco, Rio de 
Janeiro, S&o Paulo, Buenos Aires, 
London, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, Alex- 
andria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Vientiane, Kuals Lumpur, Singapore, 

. Hong Kong and 15 Representative 
Offices in Other Countries 


DOMESTIC OFFICES 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe 
ond Other Main Cities in’ Japan 
e s 


AFFILIATE 


THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
Son Francisco, los Angeles, Gardena 


sy SUBSIDIARY 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


dust call on us at 


THE 
BANK OF TOKYO, 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


GEORGE J. ELLIS becomes execu- 
tive vice-president and director, 
Bank of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 


WILLIAM E. SCANLAN, from assist- 
ant vice-president, Pullman Trust 
and Savings Bank, to vice-president, 
District National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill.; ARTHUR A. GOYER, senior vice- 
president, becomes a director; WAL- 
TER HAWRYSZ becomes assistant 
cashier. 


RoBERT E. JORDAN, from senior 
consultant, A. T. Kearney & Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., to vice-president, 
National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


LEWELLYN A. JENNINGS, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., becomes senior vice- 
president and executive committee 
member, Republic National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. 


JOHN A. SCHMIDT becomes cashier, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland’s 
Pittsburgh branch; FRED S. KELLY 
becomes assistant cashier. 


Manufacturers Trust Officer 
Makes CARE Announcement 


HAROLD MINER, vice-president of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, and president of CARE, has 
recently remade an announcement 
reassuring the American people that 
CARE packages and other CARE 
help are fully identified as repre- 
senting the goodwill and concern of 
the people of the United States. Mr. 
MINER pointed out that, particularly 
in the case of packages, identifica- 
tion is strong because, besides being 
marked with the Stars and Stripes 
and “Donated by the People of the 
United States of America,” each 
package is accompanied by the name 
and address of the donor. In each 
of the 27 countries which CARE ser- 
vices, MR. MINER said, there is a 
Mission Chief, who has two prime 
responsibilities, in this order: (1) to 
see that aid is distributed fairly, 
without waste or abuse; and (2) to 
spread the American message of 
goodwill through cooperation with 
big city and local press. 


State Association President 


1960-61 


* 


NEW JERSEY: Richard G. Macgill, 
executive vice-president, First Trenton 
National Bank 


JOHN W. GIBSON becomes board 
chairman, and OTTO N. BALLANCE 
becomes president, newly-organized 
Security National Bank, Falls 
Church, Va. MR. GIBSON served as 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor and 
chairman of the United States Dis- 
placed Persons Commission under 
the Truman Administration. 


WILLIAM J. THOMAS, senior vice- 
president, Detroit (Mich.) Bank and 
Trust Company retires after 44 years’ 
of service. 


RICHARD L. CurRTIS, National Bank 
Examiner for South Dakota sub- 
district, joins First National Bank 
of St. Paul, Minn. 


SYDNEY BRUCE, JR., becomes as- 
sistant vice-president, South Caro- 
lina National Bank in Greenville; 
HENRY M. BURDETT, ToMmMy J. Tzov- 
VELEKAS, and PAULINE MCHUGH 
WOODSIDE all become assistant cash- 
iers. 


Guy O. BAYLESS, JR., becomes sen- 
ior vice-president and trust officer, 
and now heads trust department at 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla. 


THEODORE REININGA becomes vice- 
president at National Bank of Sara- 
sota, Fla. He has been board chair- 
man of Peoples National Bank and 
Trust Company, Washington, Ind., 
and active in both the Indiana Bank- 
ers Association and the American 
Bankers Association. He served for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Dial the 
foreign 
exchange 
markets 
of the 


STate 2-9000 in Chicago 
WHitehall 3-0100 in New York 


Need to sell foreign exchange for a customer? Canadian dollars? Swiss francs? 
Indian rupees? Just call the Continental for an immediate quote. 

The Continental, we’re happy to say, is equipped to provide its correspondents 
with an exceptionally adept—and complete—International Banking Service. 

Our traders are in constant contact with the world’s major foreign exchange mar- 
kets. And the information you get by dialing either our Chicago or New York 
number will be up-to-the-minute . . . that very minute! 

Collections, transfers, letters of credit . .. these, too, receive prompt and expert 
handling in our International Banking Department. Why not give us a call? 


CONTINENTAL 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F.D.1.C. 
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PROTECTED— Rudder suit... 


the scuba diver depends on his equip- 
ment for maximum protection. 


... Knife and spear gun... 


Mask... Aqua lung with regulator 


When it comes to Inventory Loans... 


RELY ON ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
for MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


Bankers everywhere are turning to SLT Warehouse 
Receipts for increased protection on present and new 
loans. Learn how almost any type of marketable 
inventory can be turned into sound collateral backed 


by SLT Receipts. Get the facts. Call in 


your SLT Man today. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 Clark Avenue, Saint Louis 2, Missouri 
District Offices: 


ATLANTA, GA. 

3131 Maple Drive 

BATON ROUGE, LA. 

516 Florida St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

5967 W. Madison Ave. 

OHIO 
m. 426, 307 E. 4th St. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


6688 Pearl Road 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
5526 Dyer Street 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1213 Capital Ave. 
JACKSON, 
600 Milner B 
JACKSONVILLE. ORIDA 
Suite 6, 317 W. Forsyth St. 
KANSAS 
4550 Main 

LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 
802 Rector Building 
LUBBOCK, TEXA 
822 Lubbock Riet | Bank Bldg. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
2071 Union Avenue 
YORK, N. Y. 

Rm. 852, 11 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


600 Commercial Trust Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, 
926 Spruce Street 

SAN PRANGISCO, CALIF. 
1515 Sloat Blvd. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA 

32-A Western Union Bidg. 


WICHITA, KANSAS, Rm. 212, 104 S. Broadway 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


three years aS a member of the 
A.B.A. Country Bank Operations 
Commission. 


KEITH H. EVANS becomes vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix. 


CLARENCE A. HAURIN becomes 
vice - president, Security First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Calif, 


Guy A. LOOMIS, JR., is appointed 
vice - president, The Dania (Fla.) 
Bank. 


THOMAs §. SITES, from senior vice- 
president to executive vice-president, 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 


Davip S. BAKER, assistant vice- 
president, First National City Bank 
of New York, becomes a director 
of Renault, Inc. 


J. A. GALLAS, JOHN A. KAPEL, 
both become trust officers, La Salle 
National Bank, Chicago, 


JOHN W. REMINGTON, president, 
Lincoln Rochester (N. Y.) Trust 
Company, and president, American 
Bankers Association, has won the 
Rochester Rotary Club award for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Independent Bankers Elect 
O. D. Hansen President 


O. D. Hansen, president, Bank of Union 

County, Elk Point, S. D., was named 

president of the Independent Bankers 

Association at its 26th convention held 
May 22-26 in Denver, Colo. 
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“We're definitely sold on Walk-Up facilities. Mosler showed us volume can be increased.”—J. M. 


Seare, Cashier, Zions First National Bank 


“Mosler Walk-Up allowed us to 


offer low-cost after-hours service” 
(and brought us new customers, too) 


...says Mr. John M. Seare, Cashier of Zions First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. “When we 
installed a Mosler Walk-Up Window at our main 
Office, we were. able to offer longer service hours 
without the cost of operating the entire institution 
with light bills and full staff. One person operates 
the window. One bank officer is on duty for loan 
information. That’s all. 
ail “The window’s success,” 
he continued, “was over- 
whelming. Our traffic in- 
creased, and more persons 
opened checking and sav- 
ings accounts at our bank 
when they noted our 3 to 6 
P.M. service.” 
Zions First National Bank 


M 
Main Ofice” selected a Mosler Walk-Up 


at Main Office 


Window because of previous success with Mosler 
equipment, which includes After-Hour Depos- 
itories, Drive-In Windows and Vault Doors. A 
35-year old Mosler Vault Door is still giving su- 
perb service. Another factor was the service Mosler 
offered in design of vaults and facilities. Mosler 
equipment is presently operating in Zions’ main 
office and two branches. 

Why don’t you call on Mosier? 
Problem solving is our spe- 
cialty. Let us put our experi- 
ence at your service...on 
Drive-In and Walk-Up Win- 
dows, Vaults and Vault 
Doors, plus a complete range 
of protective equipment. 
Write for “Auto-Banking 


Plans Manual.”’ Mosler Drive-in Window 


at Zions First National 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. B-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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1 (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
1960, presented to the man or woman 
who exemplifies Rotary’s motto— 
“Service Above Self,” and who has 
made an outstanding contribution to 
the intellectual, cultural, business, or 
civic life of the community. 


A. B. A. President Will Address 
Safe Deposit Convention 


JOHN W. REMINGTON, A.B.A. pres- 
ident, and president of the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., will address the National 
Safe Deposit Convention to be held 
in Atlantic City, N. J., September 
22-24, 1960. 

Mr. REMINGTON heads up the pro- 
gram of banking leaders who will 
address the 1960 convention of the 
New York State Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation, the national association for 
the safe deposit industry. 

Addresses on vital safe deposit 
subjects also will be delivered by the 
following prominent banking leaders: 

REED SASS, president, Financial 
Public Relations Association; vice- 
president, Fort Worth (Tex.) Na- 
tional Bank; Epwarp P. Cuark, first 
vice-president, National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks; president, 
Arlington (Mass.) Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank; ROSWELL D. REGAN, vice- 
president and general manager, The 
National City Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; VERNON C. 
RICHARDS, vice-president, Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles; 


CRANDALL MELVIN, past president, 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion; president, Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
JOHN J. 1aGo, vice-president, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore; KILGORE MACFARLANE, 
JR., past president, Savings Bank 
Association of New York; president, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Savings Bank; RICH- 
ARD J. VoGT, vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Miami, Fla.; JOHN 
A. ELBE, vice-president, Lincoln Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y.; AL- 
FRED T. WILSON, vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, Mich. 

For further information and reg- 
istration, contact the association’s 
executive offices located at 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


RAYNOR SUNDHOLM, vice-president, 
Prudential Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., becomes president of Flat- 
bush Chamber of Commerce. MR. 
SUNDHOLM was erroneously reported 
in these columns last month as hav- 
ing acceded to the presidency of his 
bank. 


WILLIAM L. Day, chairman, First 
Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, joins board 
of the Philco Corporation. 


HAROLD REDD, vice-president and 
trust officer, Citizens Union National 
Bank & Trust Company, Lexington, 
Ky., retires after 43 years in bank- 
ing; he will continue as a director. 


KIRK JEFFREY becomes vice-presi- 
dent and San Diego office manager, 
First Western Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DAVID ROCKEFELLER, vice - chair- 


NAMSB Elects 
Edward P. Clark President 


Edward P. Clark, president, Arlington 
(Mass.) Five Cents Savings Bank was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks at that 
group’s 40th annual conference held in 
Washington last month 


man of the board, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, will head the ad- 
visory board for the 13th Interna- 
tional Management Congress to be 
held in New York in the fall of 1963; 
3,000 business executives from all 
parts of the world are expected to 
attend. 


ARTHUR R. BROWN becomes vice- 
president, Commercial Bank at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. 


FREDERIC A. RITCHIE, HARRY F. J. 
SCHROEDER, both assistant control- 
lers, Bankers Trust Company, N. Y., 
become vice-presidents. 


HERMAN E. GOODMAN, from vice- 
president and director of advertising 
and public relations, Textron, Inc., 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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State Association Presidents—1960-61 


MASSACHUSETTS: William M. Hyde, president, Ware Trust Company; MARYLAND: Charles W. Hoff, board chairman, 
Union Trust Company of Maryland, Baltimore; ARKANSAS: D. C. West, president, First National Bank, Berryville; OKLA- 
HOMA: Joe H. Carson, executive vice-president, Bank of Commerce, Stillwell 
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“An excellent source...’ 


“In maintaining domestic and international commercial and 
correspondent relationships, we must have accurate 

and up-to-date information quickly. Polk’s Bank Directory is 
an excellent source and is constantly in use here at 


First National to meet these requirements.” 


Comer J. Kimball, 

Chairman of the Board, 

and Ralph W. Crum, President, 
The First National Bank of Miami, 
Miami, Florida 


& €7O. 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North ¢ Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT e¢ BOSTON e NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA e PITTSBURGH e« CLEVELAND e RICHMOND e CHICAGO e ST. PAUL e ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY « DALLAS e LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE e HONOLULU « QUEBEC CITY « VANCOUVER « AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ONE BANK 
SERVES 
ALL ARIZONA 


64 OFFICES 
Resources Over $600 Million 


President 


2 MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The New Business Gift that 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS 


“WHAT MY 


FAMILY SHOULD KNOW” 


Recommended for your business giving at any 
time because it answers a universal family 
need, this unique book is designed for record- 
ing details of all vital facts... insurance Pol- 
icies, Bank Accounts, Securities, Real Estate, 
Business Information, Social Security, etc.... 
concisely, in one place for quick, easy refer- 
ence. Wire-O bound, with a fine simulated 
leather cover, it is designed for a lifetime of 
use. Pages carrying your advertising message 
can be bound anywhere in the book. Individu- 
ally boxed, and imprinted in gold with your 
name or trademark, at no extra cost. 

For detailed information about this and 
other Nascon “At-A-Glance’® Gifts, send for 
the 1961 Nascon Catalog. 


EATON 
SPECIALTY NCI DIVISION 
NASCON PRODUCTS 
DEPT. B, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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to president and chief executive 
officer, Franklin Small Business In- 
vestment Company, an affiliate of 
Franklin National Bank of N. Y., 
Franklin Square, L. I. 


HArrY E. BELL becomes secretary, 
Peoples National Corporation, 
wholly-owned subsidiary of National 
Bank of Westchester, White Plains, 
N.Y. 


OscaR HOLQUIST retires as a vice- 
president from First National Bank 
of Omaha, Nebr., 54 years after 
joining the bank as a temporary 
employee. 


Trade Mission Reports on 
Pakistani Trade and Investment 


A 5-man trade mission, including 
one banker, sponsored by the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
spent seven weeks early this year on 
a program of study and discussion 
with Pakistani businessmen in both 
the east and west wings of Pakistan, 
to explore the possibilities of 2-way 
trade, increasing United States in- 
vestment in Pakistan, and further 
utilization of American know-how to 
speed up the development program 
of Pakistan. 


The over-all investment climate, 
it is reported, is relatively favorable 
for foreign investment, and the gov- 
ernment is following a policy of en- 
couraging such investment. In sum- 
mary, the mission observed that 
many firms asked the mission for 
suggestions in those areas of the 
economy where new investment 
should be started, instead of coming 
forth with business proposals of 
their own. There appears to be a 
strong tendency to let the govern- 
ment or persons from outside the 
country take the initiative. 

The banker-member of the mis- 
sion was HENRY F’. KOLLER, assistant 
vice - president, Industrial National 
Bank of Providence, R. I.; other 
members included specialists in mer- 
chandising, the textile industry, and 
area and industrial development. 


About Banks 


UNION COMMERCE BANK, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has started construction 
of a new office for its Strongsville 
branch. 


MALDEN (Mass.) TRUST COMPANY 
announces new auto-bank in Med- 
ford. 


FIRST PORTLAND (Maine) Na- 
TIONAL BANK opens Bath branch 


after absorbing BATH TRUST COM-’ 


PANY in merger. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


Wood Carvings Line VNB Wall 


Wood carvings by Phillip Sanderson, Scottsdale, Ariz., caught the admiring eye 

of 3,000 previewers of the new Tower Plaza office of Valley National Bank, 

Phoenix. B. H. Thompson, branch manager, points out details as Carl A. Bimson, 

VNB president, center, looks on. This office won much attention last fall 

when it opened in temporary “trailer bank” quarters described as among the 
“largest and most completely equipped in the nation” 
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The Leavenworth National Bank, Leavenworth, Kansas + Architects: Fullerton & McCamis, Kansas City, Missouri 
Contractor: Julius Kaaz, Leavenworth, Kansas 


PPG products installed: West Doors, TUBELITE Door Frames, PITTCOMATIC Automatic Door Openers, 
Mirrors, Polished and Heavy Plate Glass 


A better way to build a business... 
with a PPG Open-Vision Front 


A PPG Open-Vision Front is an open invitation to customers. People 


can’t resist this frank “see-through” look that promises a friendly 

welcome on the inside. Modernize your business appearance now and 

watch it pay off in new patronage. PPG Open-Vision Fronts actually 

build business! Find out about the complete package of PPG store 

front products available: Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass, PiTTco® Se 
store front metal, TUBELITE®, West and HERCULITE® doors, and PITTco- A 
MATIC® automatic door openers. Send for our free booklet or contact _—~Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


the PPG branch or distributor near you. Please send STORE FRONT booklet to: 


Name. 


Address. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company agsiness tye 


Paints + Glass « Chemicals + Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited aTTTITILILILiLLL TLL 
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AIR-MAIL 
FIELD SERVICE... 


at Buffalo and New York provides fre- : 

quent airport pick up and delivery of cash fi} (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 
letters, permitting Marine Midland banks 

to present New York State items up to _ ‘ MINNESOTA TRUST COMPANY oF 


24 hours faster. ALBERT LEA moves and changes 


name to MINNESOTA TRUST CoMPANY 
OF AUSTIN, Minn. 


STEWARTSVILLE (Minn.) NATIONAL 
BANK becomes FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF STEWARTSVILLE. 


FIRST CONTINENTAL NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY opens 
drive-in facility in Lincoln, Nebr. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF Nor- 
RISTOWN, PA., opens East Norriton 


LOCAL BANKERS (ga | Township office. 


know local business conditions best — and ‘*)* THE BANK OF ANNANDALE, Va,, 
that’s why Marine Midland home-town | becomes OLD DoMINION NATIONAL 
bankers in 97 communities can help you ns BANK OF FAIRFAX COUNTY. 
help your customers do better business in < 
New York State. i, BROAD STREET TRUST COMPANY, 
4 Philadelphia, Pa., announces new 
4th and Market streets office, bring- 
ing the bank’s branch total up to 15. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 


St. Louis County Bank 
Has 70th Anniversary 


James H. McNary, St. Louis County 
(Mo.) supervisor, joined in the St. Louis 
County National Bank’s prize drawing, 
part of a special celebration of the 
bank’s 70th anniversary and its comple- 
tion of a major expansion program. An 
open house, guided tours, prizes and 
samples of the bank’s product—a good 

} ‘ luck penny encased in a_ horseshoe 
11 banks with 178 offices shaped medallion—were all used in the 


serving 97 communities. celebration 


New York State's” 
first family 
of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo « The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester * Marine Midland Trust Company’ of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira *« Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica « The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown ¢ Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown * The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy * Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack * Auburn Trust Company—Auburi. 


Members Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Wells Fargo Bank started 
in 1852; American Trust, 
two years later 


The Gold Rush of 1849 marked the beginning of banking in California (Z. Mackay Coll.) 


~ 
1858—The Overland Stage raced cross-country in 25 days 


1906 —The earthquake lasted 48 seconds, cost $500,000,000! 


The Lure of California 


The reason for Westering has cha 
through the years, but whether gol 
silver, sunshine or science, the strong 
pull has never diminished. And as eae 
great wave of Argonauts has come 
new needs have challenged the 
ness community. Two banks have al. 
ways stepped out to meet this change 
They have shared a daring and 
flair for service that have made tk 
one in spirit since the early 1850’ 


Wells Fargo opened a banking am 
express office in San Francisco jn 
1852 to end the miner’s nightmare 
losing his gold. Two years later, 
1854, the first of the family of bs 
that became American Trust Comp 
was established as the San Franci 
Accumulating Fund Association. 
offered the West’s first systemat 
savings plan. In 1857, this bece 
the Savings & Loan Society. 


The First Branch Banking 


Wherever there was a need, We 
Fargo soon opened an office, and i 
network in the Mother Lode was 
first branch bank system in the W 
Through these banking and exp 
offices, Wells Fargo weighed, sto 
and shipped countless millions in go 
dust and bullion. Much of this 
carried by its famous stages. 


Urban Banking Expands 


Meanwhile, the American Trust fo 
runner was pioneering in urb 
banking. In 1858, it introduced tl 
first installment loans on real es 
In 1862, its members formulated 
supported the first California bs 
ing law, then opened the first hb 
under this act —the San Fran 
Savings Union. 


The Family Trees 


As the Comstock Lode brought fa 
ulous new riches to California in th 
Silver Seventies, the family trees « 
both Wells Fargo and American T 
were growing. Four of the Si 
Kings — Flood, Fair, Mackay a 
O’Brien — established the Nevad 
Bank in 1876 with the largest capit 
in the country. The first trust co 
pany west of the Rockies, the U 
Trust Company, was formed in 1 
Both were major forces in the é 
panding Wells.Fargo Bank. Two 
the biggest American Trust ban 
opened their doors, too. In 1875, 
First National Gold Bank in Oaklan 
and in 1899, the Mercantile T 
Company in San Francisco. 


The Earth Trembled 


On April 18, 1906, the great tremor 
lasted just 48. seconds, but it meant” 
holocaust in San Francisco. But even” 
earthquake and fire didn’t disturD 
bank business for long. With custo 
ary pride in “business as usual,” We 
Fargo wired its correspondents that 
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is would be available “as soon as 

have cooled enough to 
ven.” In only a matter of days Wells 

fargo and the American Trust pred- 

essor were back in full operation. 


ie Changing Land 


a the early Twentieth Century, the 
wish land began to realize its vast 
sotential and agriculture became a 

“geience. In the cities fanning out 
‘ground the Bay, the need for capital, 
se need for more services, brought 
‘branch banking as we know it today. 
lany banks joined the American 

ust family to put the full scope of 

net opolitan banking to work for 

sir customers. By 1927, when the 
erican Bank and Mercantile Trust 
came American Trust Company, the 
mily included branches in every 
major community iri the Bay Area. 


ustry Grows 


el, minerals, salt, gas, oil, timber, 
d processing were the foundation 
made San Francisco the great 

iness center of the West. Wells sas 

yo, serving these many industries a 

vith skill and knowledge, emerged 1930's — 
§ a major commercial bank with 
espondents around the world. Its 
eign service, which had originated 
® in the shipment of treasure, was ex- 
@ panded to serve the vast Pacific basin. 
t was the versatility of the land 
reing the Bay, coupled with the 
) nd financial and business principles 
a people wise in its riches, that 
ed the blow of the Depression. 


leship Gray—the War Years 


ld War II began and people 
ne to Northern California by the 
ndreds of thousands. They poured 

cross the great Bay bridges to work 
shipyards, supply depots, refineries, 
factories. Here servicemen and 
héir families said good-bye and hello 
-and for many this was the remem- 
red time that brought them back 
stay. Today, we are still in the 
dst of this great wave of migration. 


= New World of Money 


Ns s and Westering have brought 
of th needs, too. The economic 

file of the population has changed. 

e people have more income and WELLS FARGO 

they are learning new ways to use 
d conserve it. To meet these needs, 
Vells Fargo and American Trust BANK 
ave expanded their services into a 

w pattern for a new time.. 8 Ave KO 


Radio telescope—symbol of scientific complex 


gether 
us, for more than a century, both 
nks have met AMERICAN 
ange with courage and imagina- 
ion. The years ahead hold challenges" TRUST 
great as those of yesterday and 
ay. We are proud of the part we pee 
lave played as two banks. Now, as 
Ine bank, we welcome an even more 
manding tomorrow. 
\ > HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMERICAN 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Statement of Condition, March 31, 1960 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 418,089,300.30 Deposits $2,230,523,079.66 
U.S. Government Obligations 516,803,935.92 Acceptances Outstanding 4,650,780.55 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 140,397,042.17 Reserve for Unearned Discount 15,998,747.83 


Other Bonds and Securities 11,011,647.26 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc, - 28,573,358.72 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 4,050,000.00 Ponds 8,400,000.00 


Pugin Bold Other Liabilities 9,765,818.40 
Loans and Discounts 1,325,431,514.69 
Capital Funds: 


Bank Premises and Equipment 21,357,849.57 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock $43,298,750.00 


($10.00 par value) 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 4,517,328.40 


Accrued Interest Receivable Surplus 91,701,250.00 
and Other Assets ‘ 18,282,690.48 Undivided Profits 33,480,024.63 168,480,024.63 


Total Resources $2,466,391,309.79 Total Liabilities $2,466,391,309.79 


United States Government and other securities carried at $298,248,207.73 are pledged to secure U.S. Govern- 
ment Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


DIRECTORS: *FRAZER A. BAILEY, San Francisco WAKEFIELD BAKER, President, Baker & Hamilton KENNETH- K. BECHTEL, Chairman of 
the Board, Industrial Indemnity Company PAUL A. BISSINGER, Vite President, Bissinger & Co. COLBERT COLDWELL, Coldwell, Banker & 
Company PETER COOK, JR., Rio Vista RANSOM M. COOK, President PAUL L. DAVIES, Chairman of the Board, Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation *SIDNEY M. EHRMAN, Attorney-at-Law CHARLES ELSEY, San Francisco *HECTOR ESCOBOSA, President, I. Magnin & Co. 
JAMES FLOOD, Trustee, Flood Estate J. A. FOLGER, President, J: A. Folger & Co. W.P. FULLER III, Vice President, W. P. Fuller & Co. 
B. R. FUNSTEN, President, B. R. Funsten & Co. F. J, HELLMAN, Executive Vice President I. W. HELLMAN, Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM L, KEADY, President, Fibreboard Paper Products Corporation *J. R, KNOWLAND, Publisher, Oakland Tribune DANIEL E. KOSHLAND, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Levi Strauss & Company JAMES K. LOCHEAD, Piedmont *GEORGE I. LONG, JR., President, Ampex 
Corporation DONALD MACLEAN, President, California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation *J. W. MAI Ill, Vice 

Mailliard & Schmiedell *DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN, President, Homestake Mining Company WILSON MEYER, of the Board, 

& Geo, Meyer & Co. ROBERT W. MILLER, Chairman of the Board, Pacific Lighting Corporation GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY, Chairman of the 
Board, Kern County Land Company *HENRY D. NICHOLS, Chairman of the Board, Tubbs Cordage Co. HERMAN. PHLEGER, Brobeck, Phleget 
& Harrison, Attorneys ALLAN SPROUL, Kentfield MARK R. SULLIVAN, Chairman of the Board, The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
J. D, ZELLERBACH, Chairman of the Board, Crown Zellerbach Corporation he * ADVISORY DIRECTORS 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


Monetary Teeter-Totter 


ONEY supply down—business activity up, both 
Mecnty so far. This is a picture that has become 

familiar in recent years and is a primary fact in 
the business outlook now. 

The tendency of business to press against the money 
supply always alarms believers in a forced draft, Trea- 
sury-fired, money-to-burn economy, but it does serve 
to keep growth steady and the economy in general bal- 
ance. 

As usual the monetary authorities are pictured as 
idly watching the situation, refusing to budge from the 
straight and narrow and being overly righteous about 
granting business even one inflationary nip for auld 
lang syne—not a wee one, of course. 

All this points up the crucial issue of the day be- 
tween the so-called liberals who want the Government 
to play a more aggressive role a la Russia and those 
who feel it is safer to let growth take a more natural, 
normal course. If Russia is a model of better living 
then the so-called liberals are right. 

The intensity of this argument is reflected in the way 
our economic growth figures are being juggled so that 
no one knows whether we are growing at the rate of 
1% or 5. 


Not So Good Is Good 


The fact is that business, after some misgivings, has 
reached the fairly common view that this will be a good 
year, perhaps the best ever, although not so good as 
expected. This is all to the good. 

The reasons for returning confidence are the well 
known triplets—the prospect of more spending by Gov- 
ernment, business, and consumers. These three are in- 
separable, although at different times one or another 
takes the lead. Right now it would seem that consumer 
Spending is dominant. It is the item that continues 
steadily upward through good times and bad, and 
doubtless the consumer’s attitude is reflected in politics 
and business plans for the future. 
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Consumer spending has advanced because the per- 
sonal income total has continued generally upward. 
There was a little setback during the steel strike but 
the rising trend is one that has persisted ever since the 
end of World War II. This is partly due to increasing 
population, inflation, rising wages, and personal in- 
comes. The reason consumer income has not felt fully 
the ups and downs of the business cycle has been the 
result of all the automatic welfare machinery invented 
in this period. 


Prosperous Slowdown 


The widely predicted boom failed to materialize in 
the first quarter, but if that was a slowdown we saw 
you with last quarter it was a most attractive one. The 
rate of gross national product topped the half-trillion 
mark and exceeded the previous quarter rate by about 
$16-billion. The unfavorable weather and aggressive 
post-strike inventory-building caused some unnatural 
jiggles in the over-all business curve, and the second 
quarter is not likely to maintain any such rapid growth 
as the first. 


Back on the Track 


At the beginning of the year everything was going 
to 500 and people were forsaking the sports pages for 
the stock market tables. While stock prices may not be 
the best indicator in the world, they now seem to have 
anticipated corporate earnings fairly well and today 
represent true values far better than they did six 
months ago. 

First quarter results for most companies were only 
slightly better than in 1959. However, they can be 
called disappointing only in relation to exaggerated 
hopes for a great burst of activity. The Economist, a 
London publication which lately has discarded its tra- 
ditional, stodgy headlines for a kind that are truly fas- 
cinating, published an article on our grand opening of 
the 60s entitled ‘America’s Leaden Start to the Golden 
Sixties.” 

So we approach the second half of the year with in- 
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flationary and deflationary forces almost in balance. 
Credit policies have tended toward restraint and busi- 
ness generally expects this to continue. 

The chief criticism of restraint is that it is a drag 
on employment. For example, the industries identified 
with home building and equipment are blaming tight 
money for a slowdown in that area. However, this trend 
has been forecast for years. Students of population, age 
groups, and marriage rates have long been saying that 


the volume of home building would decline in th: early 
years of this decade and pick up in lively fashion about 
1963 or 1964. So those who were surprised must not 
have been doing their homework. 


Recession—New Style 


A point worth noting is that, while confidence js 
widespread, almost everyone who ventures an opinion, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 


The Condition of Money and Credit 


CHANGES IN LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 


Billions of $ 
+3 


TOTAL LOANS AND 
INVESTMENTS 


1958 


Source: Federal Reserve Board 
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CHANGES IN LOANS, 
WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
(Millions of $) 


Ist quarter 


Loans * 1959 1960 
Com'l. and indust. .....—167...+561 


Agriculture... —26 


Securities —242.—1,172 


Real Estate. +212__.~ 66 


All other... +265. ..+101 
(largely consumer) 


* Gross 


Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Total loans of all commercial banks were below the year-end 
level during the first two months of 1960, but the decline 
was concentrated entirely in January. By the end of the first 
quarter of 1960, total loans were about $600,000,000 above 
the previous year-end total. Within the various loan cate- 
gories, weekly reporting member banks showed sharp de- 
clines in loans to brokers and dealers for the purchase of 
securities, an easing in real estate loans, considerable 
strengthening in business loans, and continued expansion in 
consumer loans. . . . Bank liquidity decreased during the 
first quarter of 1960 as banks continued to liquidate Gov- 
ernment security holdings—a measure under way since early 
1959. Loan deposit ratios—an inverse measure of bank 
liquidity—continued to increase 


RATES 
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Treasury Bills 
(3 month) 


1951 1952 


Source: Federal Reserve, Treasury Dept., Moody's, Nat’ Bur. of Econ. Research 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


MONEY SUPPLY AND DEMAND—LOANS picture has 
been somewhat mixed in recent months. The lag in sta- 
tistics makes up-to-date analysis difficult. Treasury financ- 
ing has been a big influence this year, with banks lending 
to Government security dealers to build up inventories. 


SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Industrial Production 
1957=10 


Seas. adj. 


Personal Income 
Annual Rates 
Billions of $ 


New Plant and 
Equip. Expenditures 
Seas. adj. annual rate 
Billions of $ 


1958 
* Anticipated 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING AS A % 
OF DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 


0 

*Estimate based on Ist quarter data. 
Source: Dept. of Commerce, Fed. Res., SEC 
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Substantial declines in interest rates (left) are usually asso- 
ciated with recessions. Since the beginning of the year, in- 
terest rates in the money market have fallen off sharply; 
bond yields have also moved downward. The declines, how- 
ever, have occurred at a time when the underlying business 
picture has shown a relative over-all strength, despite disap- 
pointment that the exuberant beginning-of-the-year predic- 
tions did not materialize. Reappraisal of the business outlook 
could conceivably influence the interest rate trend. Recent 
erratic movements of the bill rate reflect, in part, a shifting 
outlook. Above: While the 1957 = 100 FRB industrial pro- 
duction index decline from 111 in January to 109 in March 
(due largely to reduced inventory accumulation) was disap- 
pointing, some brighter signs point to a strengthening in 
the economy. Capital spending plans are moving upward 
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Other loan demand has slackened since February; some 
liquidation of business loans and continued decline in real 
estate loans. But consumer loans, after slackening in first 
quarter, have been expanding. Some let-up in metal manu- 
facturers’ borrowing for inventory was noted in April. Net 
of business borrowing is neither weak nor booming. 


RATES. The marked decline in interest rates in the early 
part of 1960 had only partly been reversed by May. Thus, 
long-term Governments’ yield was 4.4% Jan. 2; 4% in late 
March; 4.2% April 29. Moody’s AAA corporates’ January 
high was 4.61%; low, in April, 4.44%; April 29, 4.46%. 
State and local governments are still close to their lows. 
Bills, 4.59% in Jan. and 2.84% in April, have recovered 
less than half the loss. 

As to rates in coming months, watch business inventory 
accumulation and plant and equipment spending. These 
affect extent to which corporations unload short-term Gov- 
ernments and borrow from banks, which in turn then must 
unload. 


SAVINGS. Note latest quarterly data in April Federal 
Reserve Bulletin (pp 433-4). Net national saving, much 
depressed in ’58, bounced back in ’59. Consumers’ ’59 sav- 
ings were at peak of recent years. Bulk of ’59 saving was 
corporate—retained profits. For detailed explanation of 
trends, write the Board’s Flow of Funds & Savings Section. 


FEDERAL BUDGET isn’t wrapped up until Congress ad- 
journs. Election year stimulates appropriations. Ike 
budgeted hikes in postage and in aviation fuel and motor 
fuel taxes. Congress still must extend various corporate, 
travel and phone taxes, otherwise expiring June 30. 

Budget Bureau’s usual midyear review following ad- 
journment hasn’t been started yet. Latest “Joint Com- 
mittee” forecast is ’60 budget will be balanced, despite 
downward revision of corporate tax revenues. Treasury’s 
coming announcement of April personal income tax col- 
lections will be important news. 


FEDERAL FINANCING prospect through December is un- 
changed: a year of debt repayment, compared with deficits 
last two calendar years. Highly important for its bearing 
on money rates. It was the prospective surplus, unveiled 
in January, which started stock market liquidation, as 
Chairman Martin has indicated. July-August Treasury will 
seek more cash, when $6B of publicly held securities 
mature. 


INFLATION took another breath in April’s last three 
weeks, when short-term rates moved up to %% from %%. 
The good business news of the last weeks seems not yet 
fully reflected in financial markets. (See Business Spend- 
ing, below.) Auto sales are encouraging. Inflation danger 
isn’t great this year, but is never far off. Will President 
hold his budget line on the Hill? 


GENERAL INDICATORS—GNP $500,200,000,000 annual 
rate in 1st quarter when inventory accumulation was ter- 
rific. Can’t keep up. What will offset its decline? Plant 
and equipment outlook is strong; housing isn’t too strong, 
although still high. Exports look better. State and local 
spending is on the up. Consumers spending well for ser- 
vices. After 2nd quarter’s lull, GNP economists hope for 
upturn. 


PERSONAL INCOME steady and high through 1st quar- 
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. . . on Good Authority 


“Economy is operating at a generally high level with 
income and employment at or near peak rates.”—Com- 
MERCE DEPARTMENT 


“1960 should be our best year in history.”—-EMERSON P. 
ScHMIDT, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


“A new general business setback of moderate propor- 
tions beginning in 1961-62 now seems to merit serious 
consideration.”—-WALTER E. HOADLEY, JR., Armstrong 
Cork Co. 


“Next business recession will get under way by mid-1961 
and will be mild and short.”—-BUREAU OF NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, Washington. 


“Not only are substantial changes in store for us in the 
60s, but also at an increasing rate.”—CARL F. OECHSLE, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


“Even if this . . . Congress doesn’t increase the budget, 
Federal spending will go up. . . . There are built-in in- 
creases in existing programs... for 1961 alone... over 
$2B,...1962 another $1B or more.”—MAuvRICE H. STANS, 
Budget Director. 


ter at $393B annual rate (adj.) Depends on GNP, and 
vice versa. Consumer demand depends on incomes. GNP 
depends partly on consumer demand. 


NATIONAL INCOME. Fourth quarter profits are not 
yet out. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. Based on weekly data, looks 
as if April index will show a decline of a point or so. 
The anticipated spring decline in steel output, linked with 
the inventory situation, is a drag on the index. 


SPENDING—GOVERNMENT. Spending by Federal Gov’t 
is level; state and local still growing. Eisenhower simul- 
taneously asks Congress not to increase spending and not 
to cut foreign aid. Watch health care for aged; educa- 
tion aid; the housing bill. 


BUSINESS plans increased outlays for plant and equip- 
ment; inventory, while slowing down, still is a factor. 
Washington is watching inventories intently. Commerce- 
SEC reported business planned 14% increase in plant spend- 
ing in ’60. Some weeks later McGraw-Hill reported 16%. 
The former includes big and small firms; the latter largely 
big ones, which make and stick to their plans. 


CONSUMER. April dep’t store sales look pretty good; 
autos quite good. This pick-up could have wide reper- 
cussions. Jf major inventory adjustment is over and plant 
and equipment and consumer spending move ahead, we 
should get a general GNP increase in the 2nd half-year. 

We can’t be sure yet. Next few weeks should tell. Con- 
sumer spending is up but not quite so much as usual at 
this season. So wait for clearer indications. 


PRICES—CONSUMER. Agricultural prices firming up. 
Pork and eggs stronger than for some time. Most other 
items moving seasonally. Nonfarm items are under no 
upward pressure. Hence, inflation isn’t a serious problem 
just now. But if there’s a move, it will more likely be up 
than down; especially services. “Creeping inflation” virus 
is still in the system. 


WHOLESALE. Agricultural prices steady, with only sea- 
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sonal changes. Elsewhere two offsetting developments are 
at work: leveling off in raw materials; some up-treid in 
finishing goods, maybe 1% per annum. 


EMPLOYMENT. Unemployment giving some concern. 
Little too early to get the feel yet. April data show a rise 
of 1,900,000 in employment, the biggest April postwar 
gain. Unemployment dropped 550,000 (March, of course, 
had been a bad month). Labor Dept. doesn’t expect a 
worsening this year. Since March highs, unemployment 
claims have declined substantially, although still high in 
April. 


GENERAL CATEGORIES — CONSTRUCTION. After 
March low, April figures are expected to show more than 
seasonal increase. Government doesn’t attach too much 
significance to March lows, because of weather. 

Total, all kinds, is down 3% in dollar value from ’59, a 
slower start than anticipated, but Washington thinks an 
upturn is developing. 


AGRICULTURE. Gross income to farmers in ’60 won't 
differ much from ’59. Production expenses will rise a bit. 


CHEMICALS’ outlook quite good, auguring well for the 
economy, since chemicals have wide applications. Forecast 
of 10% sales increase in ’60 still holds. 


ELECTRONICS. Business “pretty good.” Holding its own. 
Some worry in April that stock market might hurt TV 
sales, but these have been above 1959. 


TEXTILES. Woolens, worsteds seem to be holding up well. 
Bad winter weather hurt sales, but clearances since are 
making up for this. Cotton, too, doing ok. 


ELECTRICAL. Conflicting reports as to new orders trend. 
Edison Electric Institute is confident, but some companies 
report otherwise, as to power equipment. 


TRANSPORTATION. Compared with ’59, weekly carload- 
ings of RRs are a bit below expectations. Because of 1959 
steel strike, patterns were very distorted. 1960 freight 
traffic should be 8% to 10% above ’59. No real bright spot 
in RR earnings. May 1 1¢-an-hr. wage hike costs $20,000,- 
000 a year. Earnings should be up some from ’59, but still 
relatively low; maybe 3% after taxes. 


AUTOS. First quarter production was 25% above 1959’s 
but 5.3% below the record 1st quarter of 1955. Second 
quarter looks good. Sales are lively. March about 18% 
above March ’59. April went well, too. Commerce Dep't 
sticks to its forecast of a 6,700,000-car year. 


HOME EQUIPMENT sales were down substantially in 
early months. Steel strike was followed by inventory re- 
building. Now some let-down. Some plants laid off em- 
ployees in April. 


‘METALS. Aluminum looks a little better than a month 


ago. First quarter wasn’t too bad. Second quarter orders 
standing up well. Third looks promising. It should be 
better than the first. Mill products shipments will rise, 
especially ingots and castings, but the rise will slow in 
third quarter, quicken in the fourth. .. . Steel output was 
so high in first quarter, only replenishment of strike- 
depleted inventories could account for it. First quarter we 
produced 35,000,000 tons, entering 2nd quarter at operat- 
ing rate of 85% of capacity. If the average operating rate 
in the April-Dec. period is 75%, steel still would have an 
excellent year. 
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Washington 


Legislative Process 
at Its Best”’ 


THOMAS W. MILES 


the way of banking legislation 
in the month or so that it has to 
go, it will at least have spelled out 
the rules governing bank mergers. 

After a legislative history going 
back more than four years, the Sen- 
ate on May 6 approved without oppo- 
sition the Bank Merger bill, S. 1062, 
and sent it to President Eisenhower 
for signing into law. Two earlier 
merger bills passed the Senate but 
failed to get action in the House. 

The third and successful effort 
was a classic example of what the 
majority leader, Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas, described as ‘‘the 
legislative process at its best.” It 
came to pass only by bringing to 
compromise obstacles that seemed 
insurmountable at the time. 

As far as credit is concerned, it 
goes to banking leaders in both 
houses, but perhaps most of all to 
Senator A. Willis Robertson of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, whose 
patience and persistence turned frus- 
tration into momentous legislation. 
Unfortunately Senator Robertson’s 
brother died shortly before the bill 
came up for debate on the Senate 
floor and the Senator could not be 
present. His friend and colleague, 
Senator J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas 
managed the bill. 

In passing S. 1062 the Senate ac- 
cepted the amendments which the 
House had made. The Senate did not 
find that difficult because it felt that 
the House had merely spelled out a 
number of points that were implicit 
in the Senate bill. In his statement 
presenting the bill Senator Fulbright 
was careful to emphasize for the 
record certain points that he wanted 
to be sure were clear in showing the 
intent of the bill. This was to clear 


[ Congress does nothing more in 
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up any possible misinterpretation of 
the House bill by the bank super- 
visory agencies in administering it. 

The seven factors laid down for 
a bank supervisory agency to take 
into consideration in ruling on a 
merger will be: the financial history 
and condition of each of the banks 
involved; the adequacy of its capital 
structure; its earnings prospect; the 
general character of its manage- 
ment; the convenience and needs of 
the community to be served; whether 
the bank’s corporate powers are con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act; and the 
effect of the transaction on competi- 
tion, including any tendency toward 
monopoly. 


" in the Public Interest" 


The sticky point was the provision 
that the merger shall not be ap- 
proved unless “after considering all 
such factors, it—the agency—finds 
the transaction to be in the public 
interest.” 

Senator Fulbright, as Representa- 
tive Paul Brown of Georgia did 
earlier in the House, took pains to 
establish that: “All of these seven 
factors must be considered and 
weighed together, and the merger 


shall be approved only if, after con- 
sideration of all these factors, the 
net result is in favor of the pro- 
posal.”” Mr. Brown was chairman of 
the House subcommittee that han- 
dled the bill in the House. 

The phrase “in the public inter- 
est” is not a new factor. As Senator 
Fulbright declared: “The phrase ‘in 
the public interest’ is not a new 
standard itself. It is not an eighth 
factor. It does not call for a separate 
finding that a proposed merger is 
‘in the public interest,’ aside from 
the banking factors and competitive 
factors which must be considered. 
The phrase is used only to indicate 
that if the merger is to be approved, 
the weighing of the seven specified 
factors must have resulted in a find- 
ing favorable to a merger... . It does 
not require the agency to go beyond 
these seven factors and find an in- 
dependent and separate public in- 
terest in the merger.” 

By way of even further clarifica- 
tion, Senator Wallace F. Bennett of 
Utah submitted a number of ques- 
tions with Senator Robertson’s an- 
swers, and Senator Jacob K. Javits 
of New York inserted in the record 
of the debate a letter from G. Russell 
Clark, New York State Superinten- 


Taxation of Banks 


Tue Ways and Means Committee to date appears to be bearing out its 

chairman’s expressed hope that a complete overhaul of the tax struc- 

ture would be undertaken rather than piecemeal amendments. .. . 
The implication is clear for all who favor a fair adjustment in the 


taxation of financial institutions. 


We need to increase our efforts to 


inform not only members of Congress but people at large of the merits 
of our case. It’s a strong case, and sooner or later it will find expres- 
sion in the law of the land. In the interest of assuring healthy and 
balanced growth within the financing industry, it is incumbent upon 
each of us to do all we can to encourage an early decision by the Con- 
gress.—A.B.A. President John W. Remington. 
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dent of Banks, raising two questions 
which Senator Robertson also an- 
swered. 

Briefly reviewing the history of 
the legislation just before the vote, 
Senator Johnson commented: 

“This long process tries the tem- 
per of those who must suffer under 
it. But in my judgment the repeated 
improvements in §S. 1062 in the 
course of this slow process show the 
real merits, the real benefits, of the 
legislative process at its best.” 


Pensions for Self-Employed 


There is another bill with a long 
history moving toward the end of 
the legislative conveyor belt. That 
is the Self-Employed Individuals Re- 
tirement Bill, H. R. 10, better known 
as the Smathers-Keogh bill. This bill 
is of interest to banks because banks 
would be trustees where retirement 
trust funds are established. 

The Smathers-Keogh bill was 
passed by the House in 1958 and 
again last year during the first ses- 
sion of this 86th Congress. Although 
the first bill died in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the second seems 
to have a pretty good chance. 

Essentially the bill would permit 
each qualified person to deduct the 
lesser of $2,500 or 10% of his net 
earnings from self-employment up to 
a maximum of $50,000 over his life- 
time. Persons age 50 at the effective 
date of the bill will be allowed 
slightly higher deductions, but no 
deduction will be allowed after the 
taxpayer reaches 70. There are spe- 
cial limitations on lifetime deduc- 


Mason Bill Attacked by Douglas 


Sanarce Paul H. Douglas (D. Ill.) chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress, has recently denounced the A.B.A.-sponsored 
Mason Bill in a speech before the National League of Insured Savings 
Institutions, according to press reports. Said Senator Douglas: “It [the 
tax equality bill] is the only example I know of in which one economic 
group seeks to deny to another economic group the deductibility of 
legitimate expense.” And, “It is a price-fixing scheme, which would have 
the effect of denying to our free enterprise economy the benefits of a 
healthy and vigorous competition.” Going into more colorful language, 
he decried the bill as “a blatant example of irresponsible pressure 
politics seeking to destroy unpleasant and unwelcome competition—to 


create an economic leper colony for savings and loan associations.” 


tions imposed if an individual has 
received a payment from or a fixed 
interest in any qualified pension, 
profit-sharing, or stock bonus plan. 
The chief opposition has come 
from the Treasury Department on 
revenue grounds. Treasury estimates 
the possible loss at $365,000,000 a 
year, but proponents say it will be 
only $75,000,000 to $100,000,000. On 
April 1 Under Secretary Fred C. 
Scribner, Jr., sent the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee a number of 
amendments making substantive and 
important changes. The Treasury 
memorandum frankly opposed H. R. 
10 on the premise that it would be 
unwise to add its unique benefits 
and precedent to existing laws per- 
taining to retirement income. 
Treasury suggested an alternative 
approach by which Section 401 of 
the Internal Revenue Code would be 
amended to permit self-employed in- 


Savings Banks May Have to Link with S&Ls 
To Get National Charter Support 


po O. DUVALL, president of the United States Savings and Loan 
League, reports the New York Herald Tribune, “strongly hinted” to the 
National Association of Mutual Savings Banks that savings banks might 
have to join the Federal Home Loan Bank System and Federal Savings 
Insurance Corp., “if they are to avoid outright opposition on the part 


of our business. . 


. to their Federal charter plans.” 


The National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, which has been 
working on the problems of Federal charters, is thought to be consider- 
ing introduction of a model bill authorizing such Federal charters in 
this session of Congress, although action on it this year is considered to 


be unlikely. 


In an apparent effort to win over the savings and loan industry, says 
the Herald Tribune, savings banks have included in their draft bill on 
national charters a section which would allow savings banks to become 
savings and loan institutions and vice-versa. 

This, the Tribune reports, would not be enough since Mr. DuVall 
observed that many savings and loan associations “have no desire to be 


a bank.” 


dividuals to establish pension plans 
for themselves and their employees 
that would secure treatment for the 
self-employed similar to that ac- 
corded owner-managers of corpora- 
tions covered by a pension plan. 
These plans for the self-employed 
and their employees could be funded 
through contributions to a trust or 
by purchase of insured annuity con- 
tracts and associations could be used 
for pooling funds for investment 
purposes. 

In addition to the present require- 
ments of Internal Revenue relating 
to pension plans, other features that 
Treasury calls for include: (1) 
providing safeguards against un- | 
warranted advantages, including 
limitations on the possibilities of 
discrimination; (2) extending the 
safeguards and limitations to corpo- 
rate plans covering stockholder-em- 
ployees with proprietary interests; 
(3) eliminating the capital gains 
treatment now accorded certain 
lump-sum distributions from pension 
and profit-sharing plans; and (4) 
possibly revising the gift and estate 
tax exemptions now provided for 
certain pension rights. 

Objecting that H. R. 10 would 
allow self-employed individuals to 
establish their own voluntary pen- 
sion plans with tax advantages with- 
out making any provision for the 
retirement needs of their employees, 
Treasury offered tax relief for re- 
tirement savings “only by establish- 
ing qualified pension plans providing 
comparable benefits for their own 
employees on a non-discriminatory 
basis.” 

Since coverage would be denied to 
any self-employed person who does 
not provide retirement funds for his 
employees, Treasury felt that utili- 
zation of the legislation might be 
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reduced. Self - employed individuals 
making substantial pension contri- 
butions for their employees would 
be permitted to make larger contri- 
putions on their own behalf under 
the Treasury alternative than under 
H. R. 10. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
had hearings scheduled as this was 
written on “that part of the Trea- 
sury alternate to H.R. 10 which pro- 
poses amending existing law by lim- 
iting benefits of pension plans cover- 
ing owner-managers of corpora- 
tions.’ The announcement said that 
the committee felt there was insuffi- 
cient time to consider the other Trea- 
sury amendments on capital gains 
for lump sum distributions or ex- 
emptions from estate and gift taxes 
of pension rights. 

The requirement that a self-em- 
ployed individual must provide bene- 
fits for a qualified employee if he is 
to provide benefits for himself has 
political appeal and will most likely 
be accepted. 

Three of four amendments sug- 
gested by the American Bankers 
Association are also understood to 
have met with no objection from 
leaders on the committee, the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, and from Treasury. 

The A.B.A. amendments would 
(1) provide that restricted retire- 
ment funds may be invested as na- 
tional banks may invest trust funds; 
(2) exempt the participations in re- 
stricted retirement trusts from docu- 
mentary issuance taxes; (3) pro- 
vide that a restricted retirement 
fund shall not lose its tax exemption 
as a result of a prohibited transac- 
tion, if adjustment satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Treasury is 
made within a reasonable time; and 
(4) permit a participant to direct 
transfer of cash surrender value of 
a restricted retirement policy to a 
trust. It is the fourth point that 
the committee may not accept. 

If the Treasury proposals, coming 
late as they did, pick up any sup- 
port in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, they will complicate passage of 
the bill. In view of the committee’s 
definite limitation of the hearing, 
however, the prognosis would seem 
to be good. 


Interest Disclosure 


After the Subcommittee -on Pro- 
duction and Stabilization, headed by 
Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, 
reported favorably to the full Sen- 
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“What's the Big Idea 
— Muscling in on 
Our Racket?” 


LATIN 
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ate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee the Interest Disclosure Bill, S. 
2755, the subcommittee reopened the 
hearings for the testimony of the 
American Bankers Association. 
Earlier the hearings were called off 
when the A.B.A. was prepared to 
testify and, when the subcommittee 
was ready, the A.B.A. was unable 
to meet the dates offered. But when 
the A.B.A. did appear on May 6, it 
was represented by a panel of five, 
consisting of two spokesmen and 
three supporting witnesses in spe- 
cialized fields. 

Carl A. Bimson, vice-president of 
the A.B.A. and president of the Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., 
was the chief witness. He was for- 
merly chairman of the Instalment 
Credit Commission of the A.B.A. 
Mr. Bimson’s testimony was supple- 
mented by J. O. Elmer, senior vice- 
president, Wells Fargo Bank Amer- 
ican Trust Co., San Francisco. The 
supporting representatives were 
Donald Z. Albright, vice-president, 
Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles; Harry P. Bergmann, vice- 
president, The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C.; and Allan J. 
Caldwell, vice-president, Hartford 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Bimson endorsed the objective 
of the Interest Disclosure Bill and 
pointed out that 19 years ago the 
A.B.A. promulgated an instalment 
credit creed which included the rec- 
ommendation that banks should re- 
quire that each customer be fully 
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informed of all charges in connec- 
tion with an instalment credit trans- 
action. 

While Mr. Bimson’s prepared 
statement was addressed to the orig- 
inal version of S. 2755, he and Mr. 
Elmer discussed with the subcom- 
mittee the revised bill which the 
subcommittee had already approved. 

Mr. Elmer made the point that it 
would be impractical to require that 
a customer be advised in advance 
“the percentage that the finance 
charge bears to the total amount to 
be financed expressed as a simple 
annual rate.” 

In support he gave subcommittee 
members five pages of answers pro- 
vided by university mathematics 
professors to the question: ‘What 
is the effective rate of interest 
charged on a loan of $1,000, when a 
total of $1,060 is repaid in 12 equal 
monthly payments?” Seven math 
professors came up with seven dif- 
ferent answers, ranging from 11.07% 
to 12.45% a year. 

Mr. Elmer’s point was that lenders 
could very well follow the proposed 
requirement to advise borrowers in 
advance in writing about “the finance 
charge expressed in terms of dollars 
and cents.” But in view of delin- 
quencies and other variables, lenders 
could not easily predict “the per- 
centage that the finance charge bears 
to the total amount to be financed 
expressed as a simple annual rate,” 
as called for in the bill. He sug- 
gested changing the bill to read 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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Our Changing Financial and 


The author, this month, becomes 
dean of the College of Business of 
Lehigh University. When this first 
of four articles was written he was 
head of the public information de- 
partment of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. In following 
months he will examine the growth 
records of the three other large re- 
gions of the U. 8. 


T least two great long-run forces 
A are at work, changing the in- 
dustrial gnd financial geogra- 
phy of the United States. The first 
places the nation at the opening 
stages of a new era in its history, 
the age of Megalopolis, the super- 
city. Meanwhile, the historical fron- 
tier pattern of filling up the empty 
continent has produced a continued 
movement of people, plants, and jobs 
from the crowded Northeast. With 
the steady advance of farm tech- 
nology, this movement for 50 years 
has been towards metropolitan areas 
rather than sparsely settled land. 
The rise of the urban region and 
the relative decline of the Northeast 
have produced important changes in 
the geography of business, banking, 
and finance in the nation. Vigorous 
competition for industry by regions 
and cities throughout the vast land 
area in a climate of free and en- 
hanced mobility of people and capi- 
tal has made the Far West, the 
Midwest, and the South far more im- 
portant as financial centers. 

At the same time, the spread of 
the nation’s cities outward from 
their centers has brought a decline 
in the importance and growth of the 
central city compared with the whole 
metropolitan area. The “gray zone” 
between central city and suburb de- 
clines. Former “bedroom”’ cities near 
the periphery become integrated in- 
dustrial satellites. 

But the exodus from the-North- 
east and the striking growth of the 
West make up only one side of the 
coin. Equally important, the East 
has maintained its dominance, both 
in manufacturing and in finance. 
And despite increasing challenge to 
its dominance in the next decade or 
two as we learn to move people, 
goods, money, and information 
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faster over jet airways, superhigh- 
ways, and computer and facsimile 
networks, New York and the North- 
east will probably remain the finan- 
cial center of the country. The 
hoped-for further expansion of for- 
eign trade with rapidly developing 
countries of the Free World prom- 
ises to make New York and the 


Northeast to an increasing degree 
financial centers for the world, even 
though New York’s share in total 
U. S. foreign trade may decline. 
This is the first of four articles 
on the dynamics of the industria] 
and financial geography of the 
United States. The articles will trace 
the postwar changes in the economy 
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Business Geography I—The West 


of the regions and their impact on 
the structure of banking and fi- 
nance. The demands of a rising popu- 
lation and expanding industry for 
commercial banking facilities are ex- 
pected to grow rapidly over the next 
few decades. It will become increas- 
ingly important for bankers to 
understand and anticipate the spa- 


tial pattern of these new demands. 

Advancing farm technology is 
fundamental to the concentration of 
population in and around the cities. 
Nearly two-thirds of us live in or 
around metropolitan areas. While 
most of these areas are growing, the 
ones over a million in size grow less 
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The views of the author do not 
necessarily reflect those of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


suburbs. Manufacturing, like popu- 
lation, is also highly concentrated 
around cities. In 1958, 240 of the 


rapidly and lose more people to the 
nation’s 3,068 counties contributed 
80% of the value added in manu- 
facturing, according to Rand Mc- 
Nally’s Commercial Atlas. 

During the 20th century, the shift 

of manufacturing away from the 

Northeast has represented building 
and expanding new plants more than 
| migration of old ones. The Great 
Manufacturing Belt has maintained 
its dominance in manufacturing 
“after more than half a century of 
‘filling in’ and probing of new wealth 
and new opportunities across the 
vast continent.” The comprehensive 
study to be published in July by 
Johns Hopkins Press for Resources 
for the Future, Regions, Resources, 
and Economic Growth, by Harvey S. 
Perloff and associates, shows this. 

This area, from southern New 
England, New York, and New Jersey 
west through Pennsylvania and the 
Great Lakes states to Chicago, still 
maintained in 1957 (compared with 
1900) 46 (v. 49) % of total U. S. 
population, 53 (v. 61) % of total 
U. S. personal income, and 64 (v. 
74) % of total U. S. manufacturing 
employment. 

New capital investment and in- 
dustrial gains that have swelled the 
share of West and South in the total 
national stock of fixed real capital 
have also attracted population to 
their cities. New population in turn 
tends to attract services, stimulate 
construction, and raise incomes. 

The effect on population and in- 
comes of the manufacturing shift 
can be seen in the accompanying 
charts and maps. Going back further 
than the map of population, between 
1870 and 1960 the share of the 
eastern part of the country—New 
England, Middle Atlantic, Great 
Lakes, and Southeast regions— 
dropped from 85% to less than 70% 
of the nation’s population. During 
this time the Far West gained from 
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deposits” and “total time deposits” include (a) Government deposits, (b) interbank 
deposits, and (c) certified and officers’ checks, cash letters of credit, and traveler’s 
checks outstanding. 
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5% to more than 12%. The share 
of the eastern regions in total per- 
sonal income between 1929 and 1958 
(see chart) dropped from 75% to 
70% despite a gain of 4% of the 
nation’s total by the Southeast. 
The gain in manufacturing and 
income outside the Great Manufac- 
turing Belt has brought about a 
dramatic equalizing in per capita in- 
come (see chart) among the regions 
of the country since 1929. For the 
first time, in the mid-50s the per 
capita income of far western 
states exceeded that of the North- 
east. During the period, per capita 
income of the Southeast would have 
risen faster if its birth rates were 
not higher than the national aver- 
age. Likewise, slackening population 
growth in the Plains States has 
helped keep the level of real income 
per capita from falling drastically. 


The Rise of the 
Urban Region 


The nationwide map of population 
density to be made from the 1960 
Census will surely show three vast 
urban masses, shaded dark with 
people, that mark the great manu- 
facturing zones of the nation. One 
is the inverted Y that stretches 
southwest from New England, with 
one branch along the Great Lakes 
and one branch south to Washing- 
ton. The others are the lesser manu- 
facturing zones of the Pacific Coast 
and of the Southeast from Rich- 
mond to Birmingham. 

Many of the nation’s cities are 
formed into “hierarchies”—a large 
number of smaller centers oriented 
towards a few larger metropolitan 
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centers and, in turn, to a dominant 
regional metropolis. Within the na- 
tion, 18 potential ‘“‘super-cities” have 
been identified by students for future 
development into urban regions. The 
largest may extend 600 miles from 
Boston to Richmond. 

As growth occurs in the metropol- 
itan communities, cities and suburbs 
merge together. Each takes advan- 
tage of the other’s facilities. And 
they sprawl in vast complexes of 
homes, factories, and commerce, 
called “conurbations” by Sir Patrick 
Geddes, English sociologist and biol- 
ogist who predicted them before the 
turn of the century. 

With the success of carefully 
planned regional shopping centers, 
the attractiveness of open spaces to 
research-oriented industry, the re- 
sulting shift of wholesale and retail 
trade, some suburban communities 
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in a hierarchy lose their ‘status as 
“dormitory towns” and assume the 
structure, physical and economic, of 
integrated satellite communities. 

What is left for the central city 
as jobs in manufacturing, wholesale, 
and retail trade move out? Students 
of the metropolis believe the answer 
is central-office type jobs. Mass data 
processing and the jetliner at once 
centralize decision-making but give 
executive mobility and increase al- 
ternatives for plant location. Execu- 
tive “elite” functions attract busi- 
ness services such as advertising and 
consulting. Policy-making activities 
cluster together downtown. Central 
offices of financial institutions stay 
behind for the necessity of conveni- 
ent face-to-face contact. 


Extent of Decline 


Whether central city decline is ab- 
solute may depend upon how much 
office automation and deteriorating 
mass transit discourage white fe- 
males from coming downtown. Also, 
it depends upon how vigorous and 
imaginative are plans to recoup 
downtown areas. 

Meanwhile, older suburbs may be 
threatened. As middle income groups 
move farther and farther away, 
lower income groups take them over. 
With wholesalers no longer depend- 
ent upon railroads, they also move 
out into empty interstices where 
land costs are low. Thus, the “gray 
belt” feels the impact of the special 
logic of slum development. 

Throughout the country in the 
past decade there has been a “tre- 
mendous expansion in private and 
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PERSONAL INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
BY REGIONS 1929-1958 
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public efforts to stimulate and guide 
the course of economic growth,” ac- 
cording to the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. Its study shows 
there were some 14,000 development 
programs in existence in 1957-58, 
and 70% of those surveyed were 
started after World War II. 


The Impact on Banking 
and Finance 


The continuing decline in the rela- 
tive resource needs and the increase 
in capital needs of agriculture have 
resulted in important changes in the 
demand for banking services. Em- 
phasis has been shifted towards in- 
termediate credit and larger loans, 
and credit analysis becomes more 
technologically oriented. The coming 
age of the corporate farm that will 
exploit chemical farming and mass 
distribution, aided by satellite-com- 
puter weather prediction and pos- 
sibly controlled plant-life mutation, 
promises to intensify these trends. 

The new age of urbanism has al- 
ready altered the nature of banking 
Services, changed the geographic 
pattern of banking office location, 
revolutionized bank architecture, and 
altered the place of the bank in the 
shopping center. Insofar as the 
choice of bank is based upon “con- 
venience” in respect of employment, 
residence, or shopping, the rise of in- 
tegrated suburban communities has 
required and will require new and 
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different banking ‘outlets’ without 
reducing the need for central offices. 
Industry and retail shopping center 
outlets are increasingly branch-or- 
ganized; and efficiencies of financial 
management control are increased 
by data processing. The pressure for 
multi - office banking is likely to 
mount. 


Banking and Finance 
in the West 

The expected growth of new de- 
posits over the coming decades in 
response to industrial growth will 
distribute itself unevenly over the 
country and within the urban re- 
gions. Perhaps the West is the best 
mirror in which to see the reflection 
of the future. In the second article 
of the series the economy and finan- 
cial institutions of the Southeast 
and coastal states west through 
Texas will be examined. 

In the continental states of the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District— 
Washington, Oregon, California, Ne- 
vada, Idaho, Utah, and Arizona (ex- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii)—the 
growth in demand deposits has been 
rapid. Against less than $2-billion in 
1929, out of a $25-billion national 
total, these banks had an estimated 
$15.4-billion in 1959 out of a $124- 
billion national total, according to 
figures prepared by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco. This is 
a 30-year gain from one-fourteenth 


to one-eighth of the national total. 
During this period the share of the 
national total for the New York 
District banks dropped from 35% 
to 23%, and for Chicago District 
banks stayed at 16%. Still, in 1959, 
New York District demand deposits 
amounted to $28-billion against $21- 
billion for Chicago and $15-billion 
for San Francisco. 

The absolute position of Far West 
banks was more favorable in time 
deposits. In 1959 time deposits in 
Twelfth District banks exceeded $13- 
billion, slightly more than the Chi- 
cago District total and $2-billion 
more than New York’s. The fivefold 
rise for Twelfth District banks over 
the past 30 years compares with a 
3.3 times increase nationally. This 
reflects population gains in the Far 
West. On a per capita basis time 
deposits doubled for banks of the 
Far West and for the nation. 

Of course, New York savings 
banks had more than 60% of na- 
tional savings bank deposits in 1959, 
up 4.5 times since 1929. Savings and 
loan associations in the Twelfth Dis- 
trict, however, experienced an in- 
crease from less than $1-billion of 
assets in 1929 to nearly $11.5-billion 
in 1959. They now have more than 
18% of the $63.5-billion in total na- 
tional assets of savings and loan 
associations. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 137) 
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Silver 


SILVER purchase repeal bill has 
A been introduced in the House 

by Rep. Edgar W. Hiestand 
(R., Calif.) and in the Senate by 
Senators Green, Bush, Dodd, and 
Pastore, all of New England. The 
latter region is especially interested 
in the industrial consumption of the 
“white metal.” 

This bill, for which Sen. Green 
forecasts Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee hearings, goes 
farther than any previous silver re- 
peal measure. It not only would ter- 
minate the goal of the 1934 Silver 
Purchase Act—now a dead letter— 
calling for the building up of U. S. 
monetary stocks of silver; it would 
reverse that goal by authorizing and 
directing the Treasury to dispose of 
practically all silver now in its vaults 
and hence not in monetary use. 

Today most small - denomination 
currency notes are silver certificates, 
backed 100% by standard silver dol- 
lars or their equivalent in bullion. 

The new bill takes cognizance of 
the fact that there is almost no pub- 
lic demand for redemption of silver 
certificates in dollar coins and per- 
mits the Treasury to hold against 
the certificates a proportional re- 
serve for redemption purposes. 

The bill also authorizes the issu- 
ance of $1 and $2 Federal Reserve 
notes, should it be desired to sub- 
stitute them for silver certificates. 
Moreover, the fast-dwindling supply 
of free silver from which the mints 
now supply demand for subsidiary 
coins will be greatly augmented 
should this bill be enacted. 


gain 


Now Congress Is Being Asked to Do 


Something About — not For— Our 
Huge Hoard of White Metal 


HERBERT BRATTER 


Externally based on gold, the U.S. 
dollar internally is a managed cur- 
rency. The chief circulating medium 
is the Federal Reserve note. Yet we 
lead the world in the amount of sil- 
ver in our monetary stock. Much 
silver circulates as coin: dimes, quar- 
ters, halves, and wartime 5-cent 
pieces. Much more circulates only 
by proxy of the silver certificate and 
actually lies idle in Treasury vaults. 
If all the silver held in the Treasury 
were cast into a cube of sterling 
fineness it would measure about 62 
feet in each direction. 

The composition of our currency 
stock (in millions) on November 30, 


$19,565 
Federal Reserve notes 
Federal Reserve bank 


Subsidiary silver coins ... 
Other silver 
U. S. notes (greenbacks) . 


$53,823 


Nominally, at the beginning of our 
Government, we adopted gold-silver 
bimetalism. That system proved im- 


Subsidy Superfluous 


Tooay’s market price for silver is 91% cents per ounce, which is above 
the Treasury price of 90.5 cents per ounce set by the act of July 31, 
1946. Silver consumption is now and will continue to be greatly in 
excess of production. Consequently, a subsidy or price support is su- 
perfluous. Any further governmental action to force up the market 
price for silver would largely benefit foreign producers who would, of 
course, be paid in gold. Approximately two-thirds of the silver now 
consumed in this country comes from foreign sources.—From a state- 
ment by REP. EDGAR W. HIESTAND upon introduction of a bill in the 
House of Representatives to repeal present silver purchase laws. 


possible to maintain and was legally 
abandoned over a century ago. Silver 
was forced into the monetary sys- 
tem, starting in 1878, to make an 
artificial market for the product of 
newly developed Western mines, the 
silver certificate being devised then 
since the public showed distaste for 
“cartwheels” — standard silver dol- 
lars. The silver inflation weakened 
the dollar, and 15 years later, under 
President Cleveland’s leadership, the 
purchases were ended. 


A 40-Year Interval 


Apart from World War I legisla- 
tion (the Pitman Act) it was not 
until the great depression that the 
silver interests in the Senate were 
again able to get the Government 
to “do something for silver.” In 1933 
Congress agreed to accept war debt 
payments in silver. At London dur- 
ing the world economic conference 
Sen. Pitman, although quite without 
authorization, negotiated the London 
Silver Agreement, which President 
Roosevelt in December 1933 put into 
effect by proclamation. There fol- 
lowed the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934, which Senator Hayden of Ari- 
zona has described as designed to 
help the American miner. Later laws 
of 1939 and 1946 increased the sub- 
sidy to newly mined domestic silver. 

It is to the measures of the 1930s 
primarily that silver owes its pres- 
ent prominent position in the U. S. 
currency system. Those measures, in 
the enactment of which the silver 
interests had the powerful support 
of inflationist pressure groups and 
speculators in the metal, accom- 
plished the subsidization of U. S. sil- 
ver producers at enormous expense, 
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for most of the silver purchased by 
the Treasury came from abroad. The 
chief beneficiaries were foreign 
sellers. Before the 1934 act, silver 
was still the standard of value in 
China, Hong Kong, and Macao. As 
a result of our program, those coun- 
tries were able to abandon the silver 
standard at our expense. Today, out- 
side of the Red Bloc, 55 countries 
make no provision in their coinage 
systems for any use of silver. This 
is true of the new currency law of 
India, once known as “the sink of the 
precious metals.” China, Hong Kong, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, and such 
mining countries as Bolivia, Peru, 
and Spain use no silver coins today. 
From all the world, including the 
USSR, silver has been swept into 
the U. S. Treasury. 

Of the 3.1-billion ounces of silver 
acquired by the Treasury since 1933, 
only 28.5% has been newly mined 
domestic silver. All the rest was ac- 
quired as a “monetary” camouflage 
of the domestic subsidy. Most amaz- 
ing is the unimportance of the indus- 
try which obtained this subsidy, now 
continuing in perpetuity, unless the 
law is changed. Silver is econom- 
ically unimportant even in the so- 
called “silver states.” To the nation 
as a whole, when the silver subsidy 
was launched in 1933, silver was less 
important than the production of 
hay, soap, string, or envelopes. 
Chewing gum, linoleum, nuts, lemons, 
and strawberries all were of greater 
economic importance than silver. 

In all 48 states in 1937, after sev- 
eral years of silver subsidy, the value 
of the nation’s silver output was only 
8/100 of 1% of all accountable in- 
come; and even in the seven chief 
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CULVER SERVICE 


silver- mining states it was only 
85/100 of 1%. 

That a commodity of such micro- 
scopic domestic importance could ob- 
tain in the 1930s and retain ever 
since what the historian of the New 
Deal, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., has 
called “the most remarkable . . . spe- 
cial interest triumph of the period” 
is in large part to be explained by 
the Senate’s rules which, whatever 
their justification, permit a small 
minority bloc to hold up the nation. 
The seven states which produce most 
of our newly mined silver control 
14 senators, a cohesive and deter- 
mined bloc regardless of party. 


Foreign Purchases Stopped 


Foreign silver purchases, at first 
wildly pursued in 1934 and 1935, 
were by 1942 given up by Secretary 
Morgenthau as folly. Under present 
law the Treasury buys at 9014 cents 
any and all newly mined domestic 


“Free Silver Highwayman at It Again” 
was Puck’s title for this 1896 cartoon. 
The National Prosperity stagecoach is 
stopped and Lawyer, Banker, Farmer, 
Worker, Manufacturer, and Merchant 
fact the twin guns of Free Coinage and 
McKinleyism in the hands of Silverite 
whose plans for Paternalism and Wild 
Cat Schemes are under his coattails 


silver offered and, in its discretion, 
sells at the same price to domestic 
industrial users. The mines are seek- 
ing an opportunity to get a higher 
Treasury price. As a step in this 
direction they want the Treasury to 
stop selling silver to industry. It is 
also proposed that the Treasury is- 
sue certificates against all the un- 
obligated silver it still holds, and 
supply the mints’ subsidiary coinage 
needs by market purchases. By 
diminishing supply and increasing 
market demand, the price would rise 
on the market. Thereafter, a “log- 
ical’ step for the mining bloc would 
be to seek an increase in the present 
9014-cent floor set by the law of 
1946. 


The Logic of Repeal 


More logical from the standpoint 
of the nation’s interest, however—as 
distinct from that of silver mines, 
most of whose stock appears to be 
owned outside of the mining states— 
would be repeal of the silver pur- 
chase laws. This need not mean tak- 
ing out of circulation the silver cer- 
tificates we are now using, mostly 
in $1 and $5 denominations. These 
fiat notes may be continued in use, 
but the silver now frozen behind 
them as reserve should be freed for 
gradual sale by the Treasury. The 
mints should be closed to any fur- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 143) 


Turning Point for Silver? 


"Teser, I am introducing for myself and a number of other Senators, 
a bill which would repeal the Silver Purchase laws. 

The Silver Purchase Act was passed in 1934 and, it will be recalled 
that after the passage of this act, the price of American silver con- 


tinually rose. 


In the opinion of most unprejudiced economists, the 


silver-buying policy of the Government has proved to be the most 
atrocious example of special privilege furthered by law to be found in 
American history. This, together with the other silver laws which have 
been passed by the Congress have fastened upon the United States 
Treasury the payment of huge subsidies to the American producers of 
silver-and today the Government vaults at West Point are bulging with 
thousands of tons of silver for which the United States Government 
has paid more than the market price. 

This bill which I am introducing today would end these unsound 


monetary practices. . 
GREEN, April 25, 1960. 


.. From a statement of SEN. THEODORE FRANCIS 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


A Centralized Continuous Audit 


of a branch office audit 
system at the Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., was described to a NABAC 
conference by Edward T. Shipley, 
the bank’s comptroller and auditor. 

In the interest of economy, he 
said, Wachovia has centralized a 
continuous audit of several phases 
of banking in the audit department. 
Thus it has materially reduced the 
travel cost that would be necessary 
were the audit to be performed in 
each office. 

“Furthermore, we have found that 
Wwe can employ women to do much 
of this routine checking, which eases 
somewhat our employment problem,” 
Mr. Shipley continued. “There is no 
question in my mind but that these 
girls can do as satisfactory or a bet- 
ter job than could men employed in 
the same capacity. Some examples 
of the areas where this continuous 
audit benefits us are loan transac- 
tions in the commercial banking de- 
partment, the review of all new in- 
stalment loans, trust receipts and 
disbursements, and income and ex- 
pense entries.” 

Assisting in the audit is the de- 
gree to which the bank has depart- 
mentalized various functions in the 
cities where it has offices. Separate 
general ledgers are maintained for 
commercial banking, trust depart- 
ment, instalment loans, and the ‘in- 
surance department. This separation 
permits an audit of any of these 
departments in an office independent 
of the others, a procedure that re- 
quires fewer personnel and permits 
greater flexibility in scheduling the 
audits. 

“It is interesting to note,” Mr. 
Shipley observed, “that in the exam- 
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ination of our bank by the Federal 
Reserve, they have in recent years 
separated the audits of the trust de- 
partment from that of the banking 
department, following very much the 
same policy and principles we have 
found advantageous.” 

A group from the Wachovia’s cen- 
tral auditing department makes an 
audit of the operating department 
in each city at least once a year. 

“These audits are as thorough as 
we know how to make them and re- 
port not only on violations of rules 
and regulations of supervisory au- 
thorities and the corporation’s own 
policies, but also review adherence 
to operational procedures and the 
general quality of management. 


The Crew 


“At the start of one of these audits 
in some of the larger departments 
we will utilize a crew of 25 to 30 
men. On the second day, this crew 
will be reduced to 10 or 12 men for 
the completion of the job. This addi- 
tional personnel is necessarily bor- 
rowed from other departments and 
other offices to supplement our own 
staff. Needless to say, we are care- 
ful not to recruit such personnel 
from the office or department under 
examination. 

“Supplementing the work of the 
traveling audit group, we maintain 
in each city a local auditor whose 
job is to make periodic spot checks 
of cash, ledgers, and loans and to 
supervise the dual control of trust 
assets, collateral, and inactive ac- 
counts. The local auditor reports to 
the general auditor once a month on 
the spot checks which he has com- 
pleted and the discrepancies he has 
noted. He also incorporates each 


month in his report a schedule of 
past due loans and periodically other 
schedules which may be required of 
him, such as past due safe deposit 
rentals. These reports are reviewed 
by the general auditor and further 
investigation developed as the cir- 
cumstances warrant.” 


Channels to Better 
Bank Earnings 


operations and _ profit- 
able new services are con- 
trollable ways for adding to bank . 
earnings, said Robert B. Silleck, 
vice-president, First National City 
Bank of New York, at a recent 
NABAC meeting. 

Operating efficiency can be in- 
creased through better use of ma- 
chines, more use of night or evening 
forces, operating manuals, supervis- 
ory training programs, job evalua- 
tion and merit training, and better 
organizational planning. 

To attract a fair share of the in- 
creased market provided by popula- 
tion growth, Mr. Silleck observed, a 
bank must find new ways of market- 
ing services. 

“Tt now appears that commercial 
banking has convinced itself that 
catering to the saver is not only 
worthwhile, but is a key to success- 
ful marketing of the entire kit of 
commercial bank services.” 

Tie-in sales of services, increases 
in conveniences, the shift to no-pass- 
book savings, in-plant banking facil- 
ities, increases in charge account and 
revolving credit plans, and “realistic 
attitudes” toward account service 
charges would help a bank get its 
fair share of business. 
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Pointing out that corporate trea- 
surers today are interested in addi- 
tional mileage from their bank bal- 
ances, he added: “I think a good rule 
of thumb would be that where a 
service is directly connected with the 
deposit and checking function, it is 
within reason to expect banks to per- 
form this type service for compen- 
gating balances. However, where it 
deviates from this point, I think we 
should have a fee basis.” 

The banker predicted that operat- 
ing officers would be increasingly 
important during the 1960s. 


When the Examiners 
Come 


A 4-man panel at a NABAC reg- 
gional conference covered the gen- 
eral subject “What Bank Examiners 
Expect from Bank Personnel During 
Examinations.” Here are excerpts 
from the discussion. 


Qualified Staff Needed 
for Audit Work 


A BANK’S audit department must 


be staffed by qualified personnel, 
Joseph Campbell, vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
told the conference. 

“This is not always so,” he added, 
“and hardly can be so in view of the 
personnel policies sometimes fol- 
lowed with respect to audit depart- 
ments.” In most Canadian banks, 
he said, “it is practically mandatory 
for anyone who expects to get any- 
where to spend a period in the audit 
department. In fact, transfer to the 
audit department usually is the first 
major step in a man’s progress to- 
ward important positions and it may 
take some time before a candidate 
can obtain a transfer.” 

Mr. Campbell observed that some- 
times people start in the audit de- 
partments of American banks with 
no banking or accounting experi- 
ence. “This in itself is not neces- 
sarily bad. But we must remember 
that auditors review the work of 
other people to determine whether 
it has been done properly, and one 
can hardly be a competent judge 
without an understanding of what 
he is called upon to judge. In other 
words, use of inexperienced people 
with a good training program is one 
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thing; without proper training it is 
quite something else. 

“Even assuming that the audit de- 
partment is in a position to train 
people properly,” he continued, ‘“‘and 
does in fact do so, there will be no 
benefit to the audit program if such 
people are transferred from the audit 
department as soon as they acquire 
some knowledge. Such a policy sim- 
ply reduces the audit department 
to a training school for the rest of 
the bank... . The main thing is that 
once staff members have become ef- 
fective auditors they stay in the 
department long enough to make a 
real contribution to the audit pro- 
gram.” 


A Primary Weakness 


Programs carried on by people 
whose primary duties are not of an 
auditing nature aren’t as effective as 
those manned by full-time auditors, 
in Mr. Campbell’s opinion. “One of 
the primary weaknesses of such pro- 
grams is that fulfillment of the 
schedule is always subordinate to 
other responsibilities. Even the one 
man who is responsible for oversee- 
ing the program usually has other 
duties with prior claim on his time.” 

Consequently, “the examiner has 
the right to expect that such pro- 
grams be supplemented by annual 
examinations by certified public ac- 
countants in conjunction with the 
audit committee of the board of di- 
rectors. Note that the word is ‘sup- 
plemented,’ not ‘supplanted,’” Mr. 
Campbell cautioned. 


Directors’ 


Internal Audits 


HE examining authorities expect 

bank directors to undertake inter- 
nal audits whenever they are advan- 
tageous to the bank, Philip C. Lods, 
FDIC supervising examiner, New 
York City, told the NABACers. 

“In the evolution of a program, it 
is expected that, first, banks will 
grow into internal audit step by step 
as warranted by the character of 
their businesses and in accord with 
managerial needs, and second, that 
the auditor will devote part time to 
audits and the balance of his time 
to regular duties with any aides he 
may have being drawn from among | 
the regular employees, also for part- 
time assignments.” 

Mr. Lods said the examining au- 
thorities expect that an internal 
audit program will be formalized by 
the directors as to scope, frequency 
and responsibility. “It is considered 
desirable, too, that the individual in 
charge of the program be responsible 
only to, and report directly to, the 
board and that the auditor will con- 
duct all audits on a surprise basis. 

Examiners also expect auditors to 
submit periodic written reports to 
their boards, commenting on the 
progress since the last report, list- 
ing delinquent work and recommend- 
ing action where needed. The board 
should give the report careful con- 
sideration. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


New Statement Fold Found Convenient 


Bon George C. Fuhs, auditor of The 
New American Bank, Oshkosh, Wisc., 
comes this item: 

“The mailing of bank statements has 
been a constant problem over the years 
for a number of reasons. Many times 
the statement figures are visible 
through the window envelope or the 
statement has a tendency to slide 
around and hide the name or address, 
especially when small checks are in- 
volved. 

“An employee came up with a fold 
that makes our hand folding uniform, 
makes movement of the statement neg- 
ligible because of the spring of the 
fold, and allows use of even transpar- 
ent envelopes. 

“We pass on the method for the good 
it may do other banks and bankers.” 

The 11 x 7 statement is folded three 


n Doe 
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times, thus providing four sections. 
The first three are approximately 3% 
inches deep to accommodate the checks. 
The fourth measures about an inch 
and a half. When folded it comes to 
a line on the statement just below the 
depositor’s name and address. 
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Congress Will Study 
Member Bank Ownership of thc 


Federal Reserve System 


Effort Will Be Made to End a 
Relationship Which Is Mainly Symbolic Anyway 


all the capital stock of the Fed- 

eral Reserve banks has been 
owned by the member banks. Inas- 
much as the member banks have 
only a limited voice in the deter- 
mination of Federal Reserve policies, 
their ownership of stock is mainly 
symbolic. Congressman Wright Pat- 
man of Texas is one who has long 
sought to end this stock ownership 
and is now preparing for hearings 
on his bill, H.R. 8516, to provide for 
the retirement of Federal Reserve 
bank stock. Mr. Patman would have 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks refund 
member banks’ stock subscriptions 
at par, less a $10 fee for continued 
membership in the system. This step, 
he says, would eliminate the “myth” 
that the Feds are owned by private 
banks and that the central banking 
system is anything but an instru- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 


Sir 1914, as provided by law, 


Unique Arrangement 


The unique aspects of ownership 
and control of the Reserve banks, 
which are involved in the political 
controversy of recent years over 
monetary policy, full employment, 
and growth, stem from the circum- 
stances which gave birth to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act in 1913. Previously, 
during panics such as those of the 
1890s and 1907, the financial world 
turned for relief to J. P. Morgan 
the Elder. He was a one-man central 
bank. While the Pujo Committee 
was investigating the “money trust,” 
the National Monetary Commission 
under Republican Sen. Nelson Ald- 
rich of Rhode Island was drafting 
plans for a “national reserve asso- 
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ciation” as a central bank. A wealthy 
man, Sen. Aldrich was John D. 
Rockefeller’s son-in-law, and many 
persons feared that his central bank 
would be controlled by the “money 
trust.”” When Woodrow Wilson be- 
came President, his Cabinet included 
William Jennings Bryan, a long-time 
critic of eastern financiers, and the 
Democrats drastically changed the 
plans for a central bank. 

Thus the present system was en- 
acted with 12 banks of presumably 
equal financial sovereignty as a safe- 
guard against eastern dominance. 
As one means of keeping control 
out of the hands of big banks the 
directorships of the Reserve banks 
are divided equally among bankers, 
borrowers, and the public. While 
compulsory stock ownership by mem- 
ber banks was provided, such owner- 
ship clearly does not carry with it 
the right to run the System. As the 
System has evolved, with the domi- 
nant role of the Government in the 
appointment of the Board members, 
the Board of Governors’ appointment 
of three directors of each of the 12 
banks and of each bank’s chairman 
and deputy-chairman, and in other 
respects, the influence of the mem- 
ber banks has tended to be restricte]. 


Carter Glass’ View 


How the stockholders’ role looked 
in 1913 we may judge from state- 
ments in the House report submitted 
by Rep. Carter Glass (later Sen- 
ator). It said: “The Federal Reserve 
banks suggested by the committee 

. would be in effect cooperative 
institutions carried on for the bene- 
fit of the community and of the 
banks themselves by the banks act- 


ing as stockholders therein. .. . It 
has frequently been asked why the 
Government should be allowed to 
share in the earnings of the Federal 
Reserve banks at all.”” Member banks 
receive 6% dividends on their Fed- 
eral Reserve shares, a good return 
on a prime security. 

In 1952 Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, 
who had been the Federal Reserve 
Board’s chief economist, considered 
that removal of stock ownership un- 
der certain circumstances might be 
logical, but would be without prac- 


tical importance. He told the Pat- 


man Subcommittee: 


... The private financial commun- 
ity has no occasion, authority or 
opportunity to exert any more in- 
fluence on the Federal Reserve than 
any other part of the public. The 
only extent to which it may be more 
influential is that it is likely to be 
more informed about matters under 
discussion. 

The technical fact that the banks 
are legally owned by member banks 

. is a piece of atavistic remnant 
of the philosophy of the Federal Re- 
serve Act when it was enacted and 
. . . has lost any important signifi- 
cance. It is essentially a compulsory 
contribution to the capital of the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

If in the course of time a thorough 
revision of our whole banking legis- 
lation were undertaken, I would 
think that this appendix might be 
removed, and it could be done simply 
by having the Federal Reserve banks 
repay to the member banks the cap- 
ital which is no longer necessary and 
which constitutes a very small part 
of the resources of the System. 

If that were done, it would be done 
both because of logic and because of 
the appearance of political implica- 
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tions that are often attached to this. 

Practical importance it does not have. 

Elsewhere, in his book, American 
Monetary Policy, Dr. Goldenweiser 
alluded to the nationalization of cen- 
tral banks abroad and the often 
asked question about the Federal 
Reserve: ‘Why should the regula- 
tion of the money supply ... be 
left in the hands of privately owned 
institutions, .. . the banks, which 
cannot be expected to have a dis- 
interested national viewpoint?’ The 
answer, he said, was simple. “. 
Federal Reserve stock ownership is 
essentially a formality without cor- 
responding powers or obligations. 
In effect it is more in the nature of 
a compulsory (and... profitable) 
contribution ... than of an active 
proprietorship. Consequently the 
ownership of Federal Reserve bank 
stock makes little difference. The 
public relations aspect of the prob- 
lem could be met by changing the 
name of the instrument... to ‘per- 
manent contribution.’ 


Chairman Martin's Opinion 


Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve Board in 1952 wrote Mr. 
Patman that the member-owned Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are “corporate 
instrumentalities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment created by Congress for the 
performance of Government func- 
tions,” citing court decisions to this 
effect. Yet they are not “depart- 
ments” of the Government. Because 
of their public nature their stock 
does not carry with it the same at- 
tributes of control and financial in- 
terest usually attached to stock 
ownership in private corporations. 
The amount of stock which member 
banks must own is fixed by law in 
relation to each member bank’s own 
capital and surplus. 

Such stock, Chairman Martin 
pointed out, may not be transferred 
or hypothecated. Ownership of stock 
entitles the member banks to no 
voice in the management of the af- 
fairs of the Reserve bank other than 
the right to participate in the elec- 
tion of six of the nine directors. Each 
member votes for only two of the 
nine directors. Under the law divi- 
dends are limited to 6%. 

Stock ownership by the member 
banks has certain definite advantages. 
It provides a wide, decentralized base 
for the organization of a Federal 
Reserve bank. The element of mem- 
ber bank interest, though without 
control, has contributed to a breadth 
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Carter Glass (left), 
called “Father of 
the Federal Reserve 
System,” with 
President Wilson’s 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, William 
Gibbs McAdoo 


of judgment and experience on the 
part of the Reserve bank directors in 
evaluating questions of public policy 
and has helped to foster efficiency 
and business-like methods in the op- 
erations of the Reserve banks as 
public institutions. It gives to each 
member bank a tangible interest in, 
and direct connection with the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank of its district, and 
this has real psychological value. It 
helps to create in member banks a 
greater interest in the affairs of the 
System and understanding of its 
purposes and operations than would 
be the case in the absence of such 
ownership. 

In view of the positive advantages 
in System operation ... and in the 
absence of serious disadvantages, it 
is believed that a change in this 
arrangement would not result in any 
substantial improvement in System 
organization and functions. The di- 
rect relationship between the Reserve 
banks and the member banks makes 
possible a maximum of cooperation 
between commercial banks, business 
enterprises, and the Government in 
the attainment of the public objec- 
tives for which the System was 
created. 


In the course of the investigation 
of money and credit by the Douglas 
Subcommittee in 1949, the then 
chairman of the Board, Thomas B. 
McCabe, was asked what changes, if 
any, should be made in the owner- 
ship of the Federal Reserve banks. 


HARRIS AND EWING 


He replied that this feature of the 
Federal Reserve Act has “worked 
reasonably satisfactorily’ and rec- 
ommended that no change be made. 

The above quotations suffice to re- 
veal that the Federal Reserve Board 
does not regard member-bank stock 
ownership as interfering with the 
operation of the System in the pub- 
lic interest and in fact regards such 
ownership as having certain advan- 
tages for the System. Outside ob- 
servers claim additional advantages 
for the stock-ownership provision. 
In a recent book, A Proper Mone- 
tary and Banking System for the 
United States, Prof. Fred R. Niehaus 
writes: “The ownership of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks by the member 
banks is proper. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should have as few excuses 
as possible for interfering with the 
independence of the Federal Reserve 
System.” Behind this statement is 
the fear of many that ending mem- 
ber-bank stock ownership would be 
the first step to subjecting the Fed 
to political control. 

In the same book Prof. G. C. Wie- 
gand explains: “It is . . . desirable 
that the Federal Reserve banks not 
be owned by the Government, since 
political influences flowing from such 
ownership permit and invite their 
domination by the Administration in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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“We Are Skillful Buyers... But!” 


Bankers strongly disagree with the salesmen’s criticisms 
of how they buy. But they grudgingly admit that there is 
room for improvement in their methods. 


RICHARD L. KRAYBILL 


This is the last of three articles 
on the buying practices of banks. It 
was preceded by the salesmen’s crit- 
icisms (Are Bankers Artless Buyers? 
April 1960) and by their suggestions 
for improvement (Can Bankers Be 
Better Buyers? May 1960). 


cisms made by salesmen was 

universal. They invariably ad- 
mitted that the list of faults could 
be applied to other banks, but not 
to theirs. 

The bankers were convinced that 
those salesmen were all wet if they 
claimed that banks put obstacles in 
the path of salesmen; delayed mak- 
ing decisions; were bogged down 
with committees; kow-towed to cus- 
tomers; disregarded prices; and were 
complacent about competition. 

The theme was the same no mat- 
ter how big or how small the bank; 
whether the speaker was a vice-pres- 
ident whose sole responsibility was 
purchasing, or an officer with a va- 
riety of assignments; and regardless 
of the location, from Maine to Mis- 
sissippi. In every instance their 
methods, procedures, and policies of 
purchasing were vigorously de- 
fended. 


Te reaction of bankers to criti- 


Undercurrent of Concern 


Despite the vigorous defense, it 
wasn’t hard to recognize an under- 
current of concern in many of the 
conversations. It almost seemed as 
though these bankers had never se- 
riously questioned their purchasing 
practices and were somewhat appre- 
hensive when asked to defend them. 

This doesn’t mean that the way 
banks handle their purchasing is 
bad. By and large, they all seemed 
to be doing a good job. The impor- 
tant thing is that there is room for 
improvement, but banks must recog- 
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Your purchasing office or your competitor’s? 


nize it before they can take advan- 
tage of it. That’s why it might be 
good to consider what bankers are 
saying and what lies behind some of 
their statements. 

First of all, each banker firmly 
denied that any salesman had trouble 
finding the responsible buyer in his 
bank. “The responsibility is clearly 
fixed and every employee knows 
where it lies,’”’ was the familiar re- 
frain. In one bank two different peo- 
ple claimed the responsibility and, in 
another, the first three people met— 
a guard and two tellers — weren’t 
sure who did the buying. 

“No salesman has trouble getting 
in to see me,” said one banker. “If 
I happen to be tied up with a cus- 
tomer, there’s always somebody in 
my office who will see him.” It 
turned out that the salesmen usually 
find the officer tied up with a cus- 
tomer. And the “somebody” they see 
has no authority to buy. 

Another banker said, “My door is 
always open to any salesman who 
has something worthwhile for the 
bank.” A most commendable atti- 
tude, but how could he tell in ad- 
vance if salesmen had something 
worthwhile? He had them screened 
by people who passed along those 
with seemingly worthwhile products. 


Are you sure? 


He didn’t believe that any valuable 
ideas were rejected by this system, 
but he wasn’t sure. 

Still another reported, “Every 
salesman gets a hearing with me and 
a quick answer after I’ve checked 
with the departments which would 
be affected.” The salesmen rarely 
get a chance to see the department 
heads who will be affected and they 
probably wonder who really makes 
the decisions. They may also won- 
der how much knowledge and under- 
standing of the product lies behind 
the decisions that are made. 


Principle v. Practice 


Finding the man with the real au- 
thority to buy may not be as hard 
as salesmen say, but neither is it 
as easy as bankers like to believe. 
In many banks it would seem that 
the buying authority is centralized 
in principle, but widely dispersed in 
practice. 

It has to be that way to some ex- 
tent. A purchasing officer couldn’t 
possibly evaluate all the effects of 
introducing a new machine, a new 
form, or even a new type of carbon 
paper. Others in the bank must con- 
tribute their specialized knowledge 
in each of the many areas affected. 

If banks would stop pretending 
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that the sole authority rests with one 
officer, they could then consider who 
is involved in decision-making and 
who should be involved. If the power 
to decide is contingent upon the rec- 
ommendations of others, then the 
purchasing officer should have the 
power to get those recommendations. 


To Buy or Not to Buy 


This brings up the matter of pro- 
crastination and the wide differences 
of opinion held by bankers and sales- 
men. Bankers bluntly contradict the 
salesmen’s charge that they take too 
long to make up their minds. 

One banker countered with, ‘We 
reach a prompt decision and immedi- 
ately notify the salesman.” 

Later he mentioned that 

the decision comes after a 

thorough 
Still later he added that 
the investigation can often 
be an extremely prolonged 
affair. And finally he con- 
ceded that the delay some- 
times isn’t justified. 

Another one said, ‘We 
never waste a moment in 
reaching agreement on 
whether to buy or not.” 
It’s important to have 
agreement, but how many 
people have to agree? In 
some cases it seemed to in- 
clude people who were not 
informed, not interested, 
or not affected by the pro- 
posed product. Both time 
and manpower were occa- 
sionally wasted to resolve 
relatively unimportant differences. 

“Our decisions are made as fast 
as the problems .come up,” stated 
one banker. Fine, until he admitted 
that the problems come up when he 
gets around to them. There are 
bound to be unreasonable delays if 
purchasing decisions are given the 
lowest priority. Don’t most bankers, 
when faced with a variety of prob- 
lems, tend to postpone the ones con- 
nected with buying? 


How Long Is Too Long? 


‘Of course, the salesman and the 
banker will never agree on how long 
is “unreasonably long.” The sales- 
man will always press for faster de- 
cisions. At the same time, banks 
are sufficiently different from other 
kinds of business to require greater 
deliberation in their purchasing. 

Perhaps some saving in time and 
effort could be gained if banks were 
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one banker. 


to reexamine the way that buying 
decisions are made. It would be good 
to explore the reason behind each 
step rather than accept it on the 
basis of habit, expediency, or tradi- 
tion. Just reviewing the procedures 
may help some banks to cut red 
tape, eliminate unnecessary steps, 
and involve fewer people. 

Whenever more than two people 
come together they seem to form a 
committee. While the salesmen com- 
plained of the problems created by 
committees, they also recognized the 
advantages. But bankers were em- 
phatic in their rebuttal of the sales- 
men’s criticism. 

A popular retort was, ‘We don’t 


Those Nickels and Dimes 


investigation. E WAS an officer in a large city bank. His re- 
H sponsibilities did not include purchasing, but he 

had firm convictions about the buying policies of the 
bank and he wasn’t afraid to express them. “There 
isn’t anything our bank buys that I, personally, 
couldn’t get at a lower price, and of the same or 
better quality.” 
It was hard to tell whether he was bragging or 
complaining, but it was obvious—he was concerned. 
There’s room for concern when banks are spending 
more than $1.5-billion a year just for supplies. And 
there’s reason for concern if, for example, a roll of 
Scotch tape costs less at the corner drug store than 
the bank pays when buying it by the carton. 
“You’re talking about nickels and dimes,” protested 
True, but when it comes to figuring 
profits, the nickels and dimes in the cost column are 
as important as the dollars in the income column. 
Here’s why. Cut your costs a dime and it shows 
up directly as a 10¢ profit. Add a dollar to your 
income and you'll still net only a dime because it 
will probably cost 90 cents to get that dollar. 


have any purchasing committee; we 
just get the consensus of those af- 
fected.”” When, one banker ticked off 
those affected in a particular case 
it sounded more like a convention 
than a committee. This line of rea- 
soning often resulted in ignoring the 
real problem to quibble over labels. 


In Defense of Committees 


“Our committee meets periodically 
to consider all purchasing decisions,” 
explained a banker. This really meant 
that it considers, but it seldom de- 
cides. The meetings are widely spaced 
and poorly attended. The proposals 
are frequently tabled. 

“We have a committee that’s 
purely advisory,” said one, and then 
added, “That’s why we never run 
into any difficulties.” He avoids dif- 
ficulties by letting the committee 
make all the decisions. The sales- 
men never meet the committee, so 


the decisions rest on second-hand in- 
formation. That sounds like a sys- 
tem that will avoid difficulties while 
it courts disaster. 


Both Good and Bad 


It’s safe to conclude that commit- 
tees are neither all good or all bad. 
Salesmen acknowledge this, but 
bankers are prone to see only the 
good in them. Either that or they 
flatly deny having any kind of a 
committee set-up. Many who denied 
having committees did admit that 
there were “groups” that partici- 
pated in the purchasing. 

What are the bad elements that 
bankers so often chose to ignore? 
They are reflected in some 
of the things bankers them- 
selves suggested: a diffu- 
sion of responsibility; dif- 
ficulty in keeping members 
fully informed; and an in- 
ability to get prompt ac- 
tion. 

These can lead to ineffi- 
ciency and delay for which 
banks pay a double tax. 
First, they lose the immedi- 
ate advantages or savings 
that a prompt decision 
could produce. Second, they 
are paying salaries for de- 
cisions which are not being 
made. 

Many bankers felt that 
they had gone a long way 
toward eliminating these 
faults. They cited numer- 
ous examples of purchas- 
ing decisions that were cus- 
tomarily made by a single individual. 
Of course, they weren’t really talking 
about decision-making at all—that 
was just order-placing. 

And that introduced another point 
on which the salesmen had been 
critical. They objected to the sys- 
tem of “reciprocity” where a banker 
buys from some supplier simply be- 
cause he has an account with the 
bank. 


“Reciprocity"—Not Me! 


Here, too, the bankers admitted 
that others may resort to this de- 
vice to hold an account, but each 
one staunchly maintained that his 
bank was not guilty. It was inter- 
esting to hear what they said, and 
often what they did not say. 

One began, “We decide by looking 
at the product and the price; not by 
looking in our account file.’”’ Then he 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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Banking Is on the Threshold 


of a Great Era 


But, Says This Observer in Effect, 
‘Don’t Just Stand There’’ 


REUBEN E. SLESINGER 


The author is professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Ow that the season for all sorts 
| of forecasts has been upon us 
for several months, the reader has 
had the opportunity of examining 
a multitude of predictions—long- 
range as well as short and inter- 
mediate ones, forecasts for the 
over-all economy as well as for par- 
ticular segments. It is interesting to 
note the relatively small difference 
that exists between these forecasts. 

The most pessimistic estimates of 
gross national product (the market 
value of all goods sold) for 1960, for 
example, do not go much below $505- 
billion, whereas the most optimistic 
seldom exceed $525-billion. If we 
take $515-billion as a measure, we 
would include the most pessimistic 
as well as the most optimistic within 
a plus and minus range of less than 
a 2% deviation. This is getting with- 
in close range. Most businessmen 
would be very happy if they could 
predict their unknowns within a 2% 
degree of accuracy. 

Although there are many special 
interest groups and many entrepre- 
neurs who are interested in the fore- 
casts about the total economy, there 
are many demands for predictions 
that relate more specifically to a 
given segment of the economy. For 
purposes of planning and making 
decisions that are concerned with 
growth, it is imperative that particu- 
lar industries have a more detailed 
knowledge of the economic future 
for their endeavor. Both long- and 
short-range estimates are desired. If 
the interest is in immediate deci- 
sions, then short-range forecasts as 
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were fortunate in being able to improvise 


most of the public needs. 


to current business activity are de- 
sired; but if the data are desired to 
facilitate decisions regarding ex- 
pansion or contraction, estimating 
future needs or diversifying the na- 
ture of the business, longer-range 
predictions become imperative. 


Outlook for Banking 


As an illustration of a type of spe- 
cific forecast, let us try to examine 
some of the possible predictions that 
might apply to the banking industry, 
particularly during the present dec- 
ade. Total bank deposits by the 
end of the current decade should 
easily approximate $450-billion. 
This amounts to roughly dou- 
bling the volume during the 10-year 
interval. Such performance would 
mean that bank deposits would rise 
at a rate slightly faster than the in- 
crease in gross national product. It 
would require a GNP of nearly a tril- 
lion dollars in 1970 for a doubling to 
take place in that component. It is 
more likely that the GNP for 1970, 
assuming that the annual rate of in- 
crease is not substantially different 


from that experienced in the past, 
will rest between $750- and $800- 
billion. 

For banking to handle the esti- 
mated volume of increase during the 
next 10 years, many problems of 
internal utilization of resources are 
raised. It spite of the tremendous 
possibilities of rapid advances in 
automation and other mechanization 
processes in banks, it is estimated 
that the increased load of deposits 
will mean an expansion in the labor 
force of banking by at least 50%. 
This allows a great deal of room for 
economies through using more equip- 
ment and relatively less manpower. 

Thus, an approximate 100% in- 
crease in deposits could be handled 
by an increase of only half that 
amount in the labor force. The rea- 
sons why the labor force will not be 
required to increase in the same pro- 
portion are found in the above- 
mentioned advances in technology 
and also in the improved productiv- 
ity that is envisioned for banking 
personnel. This improvement should 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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Recordak announces the new 


RELIANT MM) Microfilmer 


Here’s the fastest, most versa- 
tile microfilmer ever built! 


Only half the size you’d expect a large- 
volume microfilmer to be! Yet this 
new REcoRDAK RELIANT 500 Micro- 
filmer lets you handle more work more 
efficiently than ever before! 


New performance. In one minute, 
for example, it photographs the front 
and back of 500 checks . . . indexes the 
film . . . even endorses or cancels each 
item when optional RECORDAK en- 
dorser is used. Operation is automatic. 
Precision controls ‘“‘supervise”’ over-all 
machine performance prevent 


Kodamatic indexing 
controls give you up to 
100 different code set- 
tings for rapid reference 
to film images. 


Film units can be inter- 
changed in seconds to handle 
work of various departments 
more efficiently. 


double feeding ... make your opera- 
tor’s job unbelievably trouble-free. 


New convenience. Operator simply 
slides out film unit to load film, or to 
substitute unit with different reduction 
ratio (40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to 1). This 
also makes it practical for each depart- 
ment to microfilm with its own film 
unit—unitizing their work and reduc- 
ing need for extra microfilmers. 


New styling. The Reiiant 500 
Microfilmer’s trim good looks comple- 
ment today’s modern bank offices— 
reflect, in still another way, the expe- 
rience gained by ReEcorDAK in thirty- 
three years of microfilming research 
and development. 


RECORDAK endorser (low- 
cost accessory) lets you, can- 
cel or endorse items while 
microfilming them. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Send free 4-color folder describing new REcoRDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 
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Can You Afford to Die? 


Mr. EGGLESTON is vice-president 
and trust officer of The Indiana Na- 
tional Bank of Indianapolis. 


to the question, “Can you afford 

to die?” let me direct your at- 
tention to a few rather well known 
economic factors. 

The question does not refer to the 
cost of a crypt, or cemetery lot, or 
to funeral expenses—but rather to 
the taxes which will be collected by 
the state in which you live, and by 
the Federal Government, at your 
death. 


The Dollar's Sad Fate 


First of all, the fate of the dollar 
since 1935 has been a sad one. Back 
in 1935, if you had $10,000, presum- 
ably it would buy $10,000 worth of 
goods and services. However, by 
1945, due to the decline in the value 
of the dollar, your $10,000 would buy 
only $7,700 worth of goods and ser- 
vices; and in 1960 the value of the 
dollar has dropped to 47.7 cents, 
which means that the $10,000 you 
had in 1935, would today buy only 
$4,770 in goods and services. 

In 1940, if a person invested $137,- 
519 at the then current yield of 3.6% 
in stocks and bonds, he would re- 
ceive an income of $5,010, which had 
a spending value of $5,000. In 1950, 
in order to maintain that same spend- 
ing value, one would need to invest 
$260,000 at the current yield to ob- 
tain $8,929 which would be equiva- 
lent in spending value to $5,000 re- 
ceived in 1940. Today it is necessary 
for one to invest $292,973 to obtain 
that same spending value. 

Now, while the dollar has been 
declining and yields on investments 
have also been declining, the Federal 
income tax has been increasing. 


T' form the basis for an answer 
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Perhaps the title is indelicate, 
but the subject is intriguing — 
How to reduce your posthumous tax 


In 1940, a married couple with one 
dependent who had an annual income 
of $5,000, paid less than $100 Fed- 
eral tax income tax. 

By 1945, on the same income, that 
couple would pay more than $800. 

In 1946, due to the split income 
provisions of our income tax law, the 
amount of tax paid on a similar in- 
come declined somewhat, but even 
today a married couple with one de- 
pendent having a $5,000 income 
would pay more than $500 in taxes, 
which is more than five times the 
amount of tax that was paid on the 
same income by the same couple in 
1940. 

A single person today would pay 
more than $800 income tax on $5,000 
annual income. A married couple 
with one dependent, having an in- 
come of $10,000 per year in 1940, 
paid $484 tax; today they would pay 
$1,504. If their income was $15,000 
a year in 1940, they would pay 
$1,188, and today, $2,642. 


The Tax-Income Squeeze 


If the income was $20,000 a year 
in 1940, they would pay $2,239, while 
today they would pay $3,988. It is 
rather clear that a person on a fixed 
income is caught in a squeeze be- 
tween the declining value of the dol- 
lar, and declining yields, and the in- 
crease in taxes. 

All of which means that the money 
which you have accumulated to care 
for your family and loved ones after 
your death must be carefully con- 
served, and all possible savings must 
be effected in planning the distribu- 
tion of your property at your death. 

Let us consider the case of Babe 


GEORGE W. EGGLESTON 


Ruth. In his heyday, Babe had a 
salary of $80,000. That was in 1931- 
1932. He paid a tax of $10,513 on 
this salary and had left $69,487 to 
spend, which had a purchasing power 
of $63,928. To maintain that same 
purchasing power today the Babe 
would have to receive a salary of 
$454,224. He would pay a tax of 
$320,014 on this income, which would 
leave him $134,210 to spend with a 
purchasing power equivalent to the 
$63,928 which he had left out of his 
1931-1932 salary. 


A Tax on Capital 

Most people are familiar with the 
inroads the income tax makes upon 
their annual income. They encounter 
this tax every year and have learned 
to take advantage of all legal deduc- 
tions and methods for reducing the 
amount of taxable income. But how 
many are familiar with the Federal 
estate tax? 

This tax is, in my opinion, far 
more drastic than the income tax 
because it is a tax upon the capital 
itself which you have accumulated 
to take care of your family and your 
loved ones after you are out of the 
picture. 

The Federal estate tax begins on 
estates valued at $60,000 and the 
rate’s at 3%; as the value of the 
estate increases the rates of tax 
increase to 77%. On an estate of 
$110,000, the Federal tax would 
be $7,000. On an estate of $160,000, 
the tax would be $20,700. On a $1,- 
000,000 estate the tax is $325,700. 
The Federal tax alone on $50,000,000 
would be $38,500,000. This tax has 
increased greatly since 1926. In 1926, 
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if you had an estate of $140,000, in- 
cluding $40,000 of life insurance, at 
your death there would be no Federal 
tax assessed on your estate. 

Today, the tax on an estate of 
that size would be $15,100, but 
through careful planning that tax 
might be reduced to as low as $1,000. 
This brings us to the real point of 
this discussion which I call ‘Planned 
Distribution.” 


Planning Is the Key 


How you dispose of your property 
at your death has a tremendous 
bearing upon the amount of taxes 
which must be paid by your executor. 
For instance, let us suppose you 
have an estate valued at $160,000, 
and that you have made a will 
leaving all of your property to your 
wife and then the wife in turn, by 
her will, leaves all of her property 
to your son and daughter. 

When you die your estate is sub- 
ject to approximately 8% shrinkage 
which goes for the payment of 
funeral bills, debts, costs, administra- 
tion, etc., and under the Federal 
estate tax law, half of what is left 
will pass to your wife tax free, under 
the marital deduction portion of the 
Federal estate tax law. The other 
half of your estate will be taxed at 
your death to the tune of $896. 

Now, since you gave all of this 
property to your wife, both halves 
are reunited and form your wife’s 
estate. When she dies the whole 
estate is subject te costs, debts, etc., 
amounting to around $11,700, and 
the entire estate is subject to Federal 
estate tax and your state inheritance 
tax, which will total approximately 
$13,500. 

By the time the son and daughter 
receive the estate it has shrunk from 
$160,000 to $121,000 This shrinkage 
takes place in passing of the prop- 
erty from one generation to another 
under this plan of distribution. 

Now let us suppose that instead 
of giving all of this property to your 
Socking it away was less. 
taxing when Babe Ruth 
was hitting them out of the 
park. Today’s stars may 
get higher salaries, but 
find it harder to save $50,- 
000, the instalment on this 
1927 trust agreement. 
Vice-president Frank L. 
Hilton, Bank of Manhat- 
tan, looks at the Babe sign- 
ing while Christy Walsh, 
his business manager, is 
looking thoughtfully at you 
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wife, your will gave her but half of 
the property, and placed the other 
half of your estate in a trust, the 
income from which could be paid to 
your wife during ber lifetime. The 
trust also should contain liberal pro- 
visions for invasion of principal to 
take care of the wife’s emergency 
needs as long as she lives, and in 
your will you could further provide 
that on the wife’s death the trust 
property should pass to your son 
and daughter. Your wife then makes 
a will leaving the half which you 
gave her outright, to the son and 
daughter. If you follow this plan of 
distribution, the children will receive 
$140,000 or approximately $19,000 
more than if you followed the first 
plan of distribution. 


Another Safeguard 

If your wife is not skilled in 
making investments and handling 
finances, the half which you leave 
her could be left in a marital trust 
where the bank or a trust company 
would do the investing and managing 
of the securities for her. If you 
availed yourself of a two-trust trust 
arrangement, the amount which the 
children receive would be increased 
to approximately $23,000 due to the 
fact that the trust property would 
not pass through probate at the 
wife’s death. 

Now, what goes to make up your 
taxable estate? Schedule O, Form 
706, which is the Federal estate tax 
return lists the following assets 
which must be included in your tax- 
able estate: real estate, stocks and 
bonds, mortgages, notes and cash, 
jointly owned property, other mis- 
cellaneous property, transfers during 
decedent’s life, power of appoint- 
ment, and annuities. 

So, you see that Uncle Sam has 
overlooked very little in the way of 
property when it comes to imposing 
a tax upon your estate. 

How does “Planned Distribution” 
of your property at death effect sav- 
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ings? Usually where a testator is 
married it is possible for him to 
dispose of his property by will in 
such a way that approximately half 
of it will pass to his surviving wife, 
or from a wife to her surviving 
husband, tax free. The first to die 
between husband and wife leaves the 
entire estate to the surviving spouse, 
each half is again united and forms 
the estate of the survivor and at 
the death of the survivor, before the 
property passes on to the children, 
it is all subject to shrinkage and tax 
again. 


Avoid Double Taxation 

This means half of the estate is 
taxed twice before the children re- 
ceive any of it. But by a planned will 
it is possible to leave half of the 
property to the surviving spouse, and 
keep the other half separate, by 
means of a trust, which will give the 
surviving spouse the income and the 
entire use of the trust property dur- 
ing the life of the survivor, and at 
the death of the survivor the trust 
property can pass on to the children. 

By such an arrangement, each half 
of the estate is taxed only once, and 
the resulting savings are passed on 
to the children, rather than down 
the tax drain. As the value of the 
estate increases, the savings are also 
increased. 


Still Greater Savings 

It is possible, through the use of 
lifetime gifts, to effect greater sav- 
ings in this tax. For instance, if a 
married man gave his wife $100,000 
during his lifetime, the first $50,000 
is tax free under the marital deduc- 
tion part of the gift tax law, and 
the balance can be reduced by use of 
his $30,000 lifetime exemption and 
$3,000 annual exclusion to $17,000 
the amount subject to tax. The gift 
tax on this amount is only $953. 

Now if the husband instead of 
giving this property during lifetime, 
let it remain in his estate until he 
died, and then passed it to his wife 
under his will the estate tax on 
$100,000 would be at least $20,700. 
So, you can see that by distributing 
part of your property during your 
lifetime, it is possible to pass much 
more of your estate on to your im- 
mediate family. 

So far most of what I have said 
has applied to married people, and 
lest one get the idea that planned 
distribution and estate planning is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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Fundamental 
new way of 


office copying 


... makes copies on 
ordinary paper 


XEROGRAPHY, the fast, dry, electrostatic copying proc- 
ess, is the world’s most versatile copying method. After 
nine years of research, the advantages of xerography 
have been incorporated into an amazing office copying 
machine—the new Haloid XeroX® 914 Office Copier. It 
makes copies on ordinary paper, vellum, or offset paper 
masters. A major breakthrough in the application of 
automation principles to office copying, the XeroX 914 
Office Copier combines astonishing speed with un- 
believable ease of operation. 


No wet chemicals 
...no waste 


Since there are no adjustments to make, and no ex- 
posure settings, there’s no waste of materials with 
the new XeroX 914 Office Copier. Add to this mate- 
rial saving the fact that neither expensive sensitized 
paper, nor intermediate film negative, nor liquid 
chemicals are required, and you can see why copying 
costs are dramatically cut with the XeroX 914. 


Just push a button 
... copies flow! 


Anyone is an expert the first time he uses the 
XeroX 914, It is the easiest of all office copying 
machines to operate—for multiple copies or just 
one. Simply place original document face down on 
the scanning glass, select the number of copies 
you want, and push the “Print” button—that’s all. 
From that point on the machine operates by itself, 
automatically printing perfect copies until it 
reaches the quantity you designated. 
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Copies everything... 
never misses a color 


The new XeroX 914 Office Copier copies every- 
thing written, typed, printed, stamped, or drawn. 
Copies from any original—letter, invoice, state- 
ment, receipt, contract—even pages in thickbound 
volumes. Copies all colors, including reds and 
blues, with sharp black-on-white fidelity. Nothing 
is left out. Every copy is error-proof, and legally 
acceptable. 


About 1¢ per copy 
for supplies! 


There’s no feeding of copy paper or rehandling of orig- 
inal with a XeroX 914 Office Copier. Any number of 
copies, delivered automatically. This is xerography 
teamed with automation, the NEW DIMENSION in office 
copying. It gives you unlimited copies at the touch of 
a button—at a cost of about 1¢ per copy for supplies. 
To arrange for a demonstration of the XeroX 914 Office 
Copier, and to get complete information, write to: 


HALOID XEROX INC., 9X-78 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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Automation for the Smaller Bank 


What should a banker do if he can’t afford 
to go into electronic accounting and can’t 
afford to stay out of it? Here’s how three 
Michigan banks solved the knotty problem. 


how he can afford automation 

may find the answer in the 
lower right-hand corner of Michigan. 
There, lined up along the St. Clair 
River, are the three. towns of Al- 
gonac, Marine City, and St. Clair. 
And lined up behind a central book- 
keeping center in Marine City are 
the Commercial and Savings Bank of 
St. Clair, the Marine Savings Bank, 
and the Algonac Savings Bank. 


NY SMALL banker who wonders 


Mutually Profitable 


Although highly competitive, these 
banks could see the advantages of 
cooperation. They also saw the ad- 
vantages of electronic accounting. 
They added these advantages to- 
gether and have come up with co- 
operative electronic accounting. In 
more precise terms, they formed a 
separate service corporation, Central 
Records of Marine City, to do their 
electronic bookkeeping. Now each 
benefits from equipment that none 
could afford alone. 

“We couldn’t find anything else 
like it in banking circles,” said Ed- 
win J. Steinmetz, president of the 
new company and cashier of the 
Marine Savings Bank. “Because of 
that,” he went on, “we had to de- 
sign the whole job ourselves. It took 
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more than 15 months of analysis, 
study, and planning.” 

Before the new center could start 
operations early this year, there 
were three major problems that had 
to be solved: equipment, location, 
and organization. Each of these 
major problems really consisted of a 
great many smaller problems. 

The survey of equipment was a 
joint effort conducted cooperatively 
by the three banks. It included equip- 
ment in the process of development 
as well as that which was currently 
available. The study team also had 
to consider what equipment was al- 
ready on hand in the banks, the total 
volume of work to be handled, and 
the time and cost factors involved. 

To facilitate the operation, the 
banks agreed to follow a fairly uni- 
form system. This presented no un- 
usual problem, although it did re- 
quire some compromising. The basic 
forms had to be identical and there 
was difficulty in the staggering of 
statement times. 


Many Considerations in 
Selecting the Location 

In picking a location the banks did 
more than just measure distances. 
Being centrally located wasn’t 
enough; accessibility was even more 
important. For that reason, they 
looked at local traffic conditions, 
transportation facilities, and the 
availability of messenger service. 
Forethought was also given to pick- 
ing a location that would result in 
minimum telephone costs. 

While different types of organiza- 
tion were considered, a corporate 
setup along the line of a mutual co- 
operative was selected. The individ- 
ual banks own the equipment and 
lease it to the service corporation. 
They also retain control of the or- 
ganization, but the operating staff 


is recruited from outside. In this 
way the center remains relatively 
independent as a functioning unit 
and the records of each bank are 
separate and secure. Each bank pays 
a service charge based on a per item 
cost of the work performed for it. 

Other bankers who wish to profit 
by following a similar path to auto- 
mation will have one big advantage. 
They need not explore an uncharted 
course. From his own trail-blazing 
experiences, Mr. Steinmetz suggests: 


Helpful Hints 


(1) Before starting, be sure that 
the willingness to cooperate out- 
weighs any basic desire to compete. 

(2) While 15 months is probably 
longer than necessary, don’t expect 
to rush into it in less than four or 
five months. 

(3) Assign somebody the job of 
setting forth a specific plan or pro- 
cedure and then have the others dis- 
cuss it. Don’t assume that a program 
will evolve if the responsibility for 
stating it is not fixed. 

(4) Concentrate on, the currently 
available equipment that will meet 
your specific needs; don’t get too in- 
volved with devices in the develop- 
mental stage. 

(5) Pick a site in terms of travel 
time and communication to the par- 
ticipating banks rather than just 
distance. Don’t house the center in 
one of the banks. 

(6) Select an organizational setup 
that is jointly controlled by the par- 
ticipants but is not operated by any 
of them. 

(7) Determine your needs on, the 
basis of peak loads rather than aver- 
age volume. 

(8) Carefully estimate the growth 
potential several years in advance to 
be sure of maintaining adequate fa- 
cilities. 
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ALMOST A 
MILLION MILES 
OF PHOTO- 
COPYING PAPER 
ADDS UP TO 
PLENTY OF 
PHOTOSTAT 
KNOW-HOW 


Photostat® brings you a paper so consistent it’s hard 
to make mistakes with it. 

One roll is exactly the same as the next. You 
never have to vary exposure to keep all your copies 
alike. Using it is purely mechanical. 

This superior paper results from 50 years of 
paper-making. Since 1910, Photostat has supplied 
customers with 965,000 miles* of photocopying 
paper—enough to stretch from here to the moon 
four times. 

Throughout these miles of paper, the product has 
been constantly improved by research and quality 
control. Each new grade of paper is laboratory and 
field tested before it goes on the market. 

As a result, you buy Photostat copying paper 
knowing every roll will give you the results you 
want. It’s ‘‘curl’’ resistant. Your copies are perma- 
nent—never fade. They have definition and clarity. 
Orthochromatic quality lets you get black and white 
reproductions from color copy without loss of de- 
tail. You suffer no waste of paper or operator’s time 
when you insist on Photostat photocopying paper. 


Fast delivery. Warehouse stocks at strategic points 
assure you the quantities you need when you need 
them. 
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18 standard grades and 99 different standard sizes 
give you an extremely wide range to choose from. 
You can also get special sizes. 

A representative from a Photostat branch office 
will be glad to discuss these papers with you and 
help you work out your most economical copying 
methods. 

He will also tell you about Photostat’s many 
convenient purchase plans. 


*approximate figure 


Photostat Corporation means all these... 
PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 


®Registered Trademark of Photostat Corporation 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


BSIDIARY oF Itek 
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How We Handle Automation 


MAURICE K. HEALD 


The author is vice-president, 
Operations Research Division, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


NY consideration of check proc- 
A essing methods must begin 
with one simple fact: In 1959 
the banking industry handled ap- 
proximately 11-billion checks, and 
there is no question in responsible 
circles that this volume will grow. 
Here at Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, we had to add the fact that 
our checking account activity has 
been increasing at an even faster 
rate than the general average. The 
pattern of the future, as it were, 
became clear some time ago and 
resulted in the inauguration of in- 
tensive studies in 1953 to find a truly 
modern way to handle paperwork. 
The result has been what may be 
called a pioneering effort, in that 
Harris Trust is the first bank in the 
country to convert complete check- 
ing account operations to a large- 
scale, general purpose electronic 
computer. With the Remington Rand 
Univac II system we are using, we 
plan to go beyond check processing 
through the entire range of volume 
accounting processes. 


One test for any plan is—Will it work? 
Bankers planning to mechanize will find 
the question answered in this case study, 


Although the system’s capacity is 
greater than our requirements, we 
are paying only for what we need 
under a rather unique “partnership.” 
The computer is located on our 
seventh floor. We rent and use it 
eight hours a day—during the peak 
time of the afternoon and early 
evening; Remington Rand uses it as 
its Univac Service Center in Chicago 
the rest of the time. This arrange- 
ment with the manufacturer makes 
possible maximum flexibility in utili- 
zation of the equipment. 


Check Coding Considered 


In making our plans we took into 
consideration developments then 
under way to establish a common 
machine language for banks through 
magnetic ink character recognition 
devices. Since availability of such 
equipment was still in the future, 
however, we decided to prepare and 
perfect our plans for the computer 
with only a minor concern at the 
outset for the input techniques. With 
magnetic ink character recognition 
processing now a reality, we are 
taking steps to apply it to Univac. 

Meanwhile, we are using key 
punches linked electronically to add- 


ing machines to prepare the cards 
which serve as input. The account 
numbers and amounts covering four 
checks are punched into one card; 
sorting of this information is later 
done entirely by the computer. 

As the punching proceeds, control 
data is automatically printed on the 
adding machine tapes, immediately 
checked by a “zero-proof’’ method 
and matched later with reports pro- 
duced on the High-Speed Printer as 
computer output. Accuracy of ac- 
count numbers is aided by a “‘self- 
checking digit.” It might be noted 
that this punching step is the only 
manual operation in the system. 

After conversion of the cards to 
magnetic tape by use of a machine 
called a Card-to-Tape converter, the 
check information is fed into the 
Univac. The computer sorts check 
and deposit data into account order, 
and in ascending sequence as to 
dollar amount. At electronic speeds ° 
measured in millionths of a second, 
accounts are located and account 
records up-dated at an average rate 
of two accounts per second. In terms 
of items posted, the rate averages 
five-and-a-half per second. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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SERVICE TESTED AND PROTECTION PROVED... 


Your Hallmark of quality in title service and insurance ...... 
in National Experience...... 


Local know-how ...... 


ao Registered Trade Mark of 


Home Office ~ Richmond . Virginia 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND RESERVES OVER $22,000,000 


AWYERS TITLE SERVICE AVAILABLE IN 44 STATES INCLUDING HAWAII; AND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO AND CANADA. NATIONAL TITLE 
‘VISION OFFICES: CHICAGO, DALLAS, DETROIT AND NEW YORK. THOUSANDS OF APPROVED ATTORNEYS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE OPERATING TERRITORY. 
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(1940 to date and $500 B— 
the 60s projected ) 
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| | Hillcrest State Bank of | 
University Park, Dallas 
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VITHOUT INFLATION 


i To promote a vigorous economy in those terms is the dedicated 
purpose and, indeed, reason-for-being of the A.B.A.’s Com- 
mittee for Economic Growth Without Inflation. 


Already, eight multiple-page booklets have been prepared 
under the committee’s direction. The booklets are designed to 
help bankers inform themselves about the growth-inflation 
problem; to help them inform their employees, customers, and 
others about the obstacles to economic progress; and to offer 
suggestions for their removal. 


| 

| This material represents the first stage in your A.B.A.’s con- 

tinuing all-out campaign on the educational front. Banker | 


cooperation—your cooperation—is essential to success. Said 
A.B.A. President Remington in a recent speech to members: 
“The committee can only prepare and make the ammunition 
available. The use of it is in your hands.” 


Using it to best effect will depend largely upon the number of 
banks which participate in the program—and upon how well 
each keeps posted regarding developments in the effort. To 
equip yourself fully for your vital part in a vital program, 
follow “The Condition of Money and Credit” in the pages of 
this magazine. Follow every other development, too, by reading 


BANKING—every month! 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 
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The New Kind of Inflation 


Its Effects on the Wage-Price Problem 


Recognizing that wage and price 
policies have become of vital con- 
cern, the American Bankers Associ- 
ation’s Committee for Economic 
Growth Without Inflation commis- 
sioned Professor John M. Clark to 
subject them to special study. The 
result is a 68-page monograph, The 
Wage-Price Problem, recently pub- 
lished by the A.B.A. as a public ser- 
vice, in the belief that it is a worthy 
contribution to economic thought. 

Professor Clark, one of America’s 
most distinguished scholars, is a 
past president of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, author of many 
important books and articles, and 
emeritus professor of economics at 


This article presents in brief form 
some of the highlights of Professor 
Clark’s study. 


HE Wage-Price Problem pre- 

sents an analysis of the new 

type of inflation we have been 
experiencing, an appraisal of the 
danger of accelerated inflation, and 
an assessment of the remedies avail- 
able to us. It is the result of an 
assignment to produce for the first 
time an objective, balanced synthe- 
sis of the fragmentary thinking that 
has been previously applied to wage 
and price policies. 

Professor Clark sees our new type 
of inflation as one in which prices 
are apparently pushed up by direct 
action of sellers, rather than pulled 
up by an excess of total monetary 
demand, and, consequently, we have 
prices relatively insensitive to cy- 
clical movements. 

Such “pushed-up” inflation con- 
stitutes a different sort of problem 
from the older type for two reasons. 
First, the new inflation threatens to 
last indefinitely unless action is 
taken to end it, whereas the older 
type usually sprang from causes that 
were expected to be temporary. Sec- 
ond, the traditional remedies for in- 
flation—a tight fiscal policy and a 
restrictive credit policy—may be in- 
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Columbia University. 


effective in dealing with the present 
kind. 

Pushed-up inflation has its origins, 
Professor Clark finds, partly in the 
tendency for wage rates to be forced 
up more rapidly than productivity 
can increase in the economy as a 
whole, and partly in certain pricing 
practices of business which result in 
many prices being flexible in only 
one direction—upwards. 


Responsibility, Not Blame 


However, he shuns the dispute 
over whether labor or business is 
chiefly to blame for the wage-price 
spiral, declaring that “if inflation is 
to be stopped, both parties must 
alter their customary behavior. In 
this very practical sense, the respon- 
sibility for inflation is shared.” 

Professor Clark does not believe 
that there is serious danger of our 
current inflation accelerating greatly 
and developing into galloping infla- 
tion. But neither does he expect that 
it will disappear of its own accord 


COPIES of The Wage-Price Prob- 
lem are available to members of the 
A.B.A. from the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Growth Without Inflation, 
American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
at $2.50. 


or that it will be easy to stamp out. 
Traditional anti-inflation policies 
are of only limited effectiveness, the 
author declares, for coping with the 
wage-price problem. Strengthening 
competition by antitrust action and 
eliminating abuses of trade union 
power would both be desirable, but 
such changes would necessarily be 


‘slow and the effects on prices would 


be uncertain. 

As for fiscal and credit policies, 
“These are necessary tools of eco- 
nomic control, and are mainstays in 
dealing with inflation arising from 
excess demand; but —they do not 
reach the causes of pushed-up infla- 
tion, and... . there is a problem how 
far they should be relied on to deal 
with its effects.” Indeed, excessive 
use of such policies to deal with the 
wage-price spiral might even bring 
on a drastic depression. 

Professor Clark’s own proposals 
for coping with the wage-price spiral 
stem from his conviction that a sys- 
tem of voluntary restraint, based on 
understanding cooperation is pref- 
erable to compulsory methods. 
Hence, he rejects general price- and 
wage-fixing, and is skeptical about 
the value of even limited price and 
wage controls. 

Voluntary restraint, if it is to be- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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PLEXIGLAS letters and modular background panels at Bank of Old York Road, Abington, Pa. Architects: Haag & d’Entremont 


BEST WAY TO SIGN A NAME... 


PLEXIGLAS 


Powerful identification can be combined with pleasing, 
dignified appearance. when signs are made of PLEXIGLAS® 
acrylic plastic. 


Designed in PLEXIGLAS, signs become solid areas of color and 
light—clean and legible by day, completely luminous from 
internal lighting at night. They resist weather and breakage, 
cost little to maintain. PLEXIGLAS makes possible the design 
of signs that meet the specific identification needs of any 
type of business, any type of building. 


We will be glad to put you in touch with sign companies in 
your area who are experienced in the use of PLEXIGLAS. 
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PP Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Lid., 
West Hill, Ontario 
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THE FIVE STAR CONSTELLATION VAULT ENTRANCE THE FIVE STAR CONSTELLATION DRIVE-UP WINDOW 
The first and only vault entrance with push-button con- Completely weather-shielded and just the right height 
trol and floor level door opening. Now furnished in for the new, low-slung cars as well as for older models. 
Stainless Steel or new exclusive ‘‘Golden Swirl’. As drawer slides forward, the end of the drawer opens. 


PLANNING NEW BANKING QUARTERS? 
HERE'S EQUIPMENT AS NEW 
_- AND INVITING AS THE BEST 


“MODERN BANK ARCHITECTURE 


New, colorful brochures on request 


PACE-SETTERS IN MODERN DEPOSITORY DESIGN STANDARD DIMENSION STEEL UNDER-COUNTER 
Model 958 (left) and Model 7200-J Rotary (right) are UNITS. For economical bank counter installations or 
two of an extensive line of modern depositories avail- additions to existing equipment of any design, curved 
able with either recessed or flush frame. angular or straight. 


HERRING*HALL*MARVIN SAFE COMPANY Hamicton, 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


business Building Bulletin 


JUNE 1960 


IDEAS AT WORK 


Budget Planning Aids 


Are Popular 


ag aids to budget planners 
are distributed by The Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago. They 
come in a convenient package of 
four, and public reaction, says Vice- 
president Donald L. Thomas, man- 
ager of the savings department, has 
been ‘‘most favorable.” 

“Every banker welcomes the op- 
portunity to assist his customers in 
developing good financial habits,” 
Mr. Thomas observes. “And high on 
any list of aids to sound financial 
planning must be a thoughtful per- 
sonal budget. 

“By encouraging good budget 
planning, banks stand to benefit in 
several ways. A customer is almost 
certain to find savings accounts 
helpful in attaining his goals. He 
will also be the kind of individual 
who appreciates the convenience, 
safety, and other benefits of a per- 
sonal checking account in the or- 
derly management of his financial 
affairs. With the passage of time 
he will almost certainly become a 
prospect of budget planning aids.” 

Here are the four offered by North- 
ern Trust: 

Controlling Family Finances. This 
is a leaflet describing the best way 
to develop a budget and decide the 
apportionment of income and ex- 
penses. It’s available through the 
American Bankers Association. 

Family budget slide rule. This is 
a form that provides a guide to 
spending and saving in various fam- 
ily and income situations. It can be 
prepared from commercially avail- 
able and governmental statistics. 
(The A.B.A.’s version is called 
“Spending Calculator.”’) 
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This section of the Business Build- 
ing Bulletin is by JOHN L. COOLEY. 


Family budget book. Essentially 
a record book, this provides space 
to record all types of income and 
expenditures. It comes preprinted; 
Northern Trust prepared the cover 
and additional art work. 

Thrift reminder coupon book. De- 
signed locally, this item shows how 
much to save each month. It also 
provides deposit tickets. “A book 
such as this enables the budget 
planner to set his savings goal and 
reach it, through the regular re- 
minder of the monthly coupon,” 
notes Mr. Thomas. 


“Welcome to Olde 
Philadel phia’”’ 


Bankers Associa- 
tion published a novel advance 


far Ladies Only .. 


Ladies’ Fashion 
“al Show Luncheon 


TUESDAY 


BELLEVULSTRATIORD 


Bonwit Teller @ Company 
Drew hers, F 


Part of a page in 
the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Associa- 
lion’s convention 
promotion piece 


mailing piece for its 66th conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, May 15-16. 

The 8%”x11” six-leaf folder, 
printed in red and black on yellow 
stock, simulated a proclamation an- 
nouncing the meeting. Several an- 
tique type faces were used to pro- 
mote convention features. Drawings, 
photos, and typographical ornaments 
contributed to reader interest. 

On the front leaf was a drawing 
of a town crier holding the procla- 
mation scroll, against a background 
of Independence Hall. The last page 
was a “Welcome to Olde Philadel- 
phia,” signed by “Your Humble 
Obed’t Servants, the Convention 
Committee.” 


Camden Banks Attend 


“Career Fair” 


—_ of officers from several 
Camden, N. J., banks partici- 
pated in a “Career Fair” sponsored 
by a local high school. The program 


GOLF OUTING 


y Annual Golf 


Tournament 
Lianerch 
Country Club 
MONDAY 


for Men Only... 


Mh 


Tuesday Evening in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall 
RECEPTION - PBA ANNUAL BANQUET 


With Rivers Chambers incomparable orchestra playing while sipping and supping 


and presenting 


“An € al Music Hall 


Starring... 


Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Milan’s LaScala, Paris Grand 
Opera, and Stage, Screen and 


Television. 


Risé Stevens 


lovely, leading celebrity of the 


JUNE TAYLOR DANCERS — Sixteen 
beautiful in breath-taking routines. 
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offered presentations on the oppor- 
tunities in some 40 industries, and 
the bankers talked on their profes- 
sion. The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s film “Careers Unlimited” 
was shown. 

Frederick J. Scholz, chairman of 
the New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Public Relations and Educa- 
tional Committee, reports that the 
response was good; he noted an in- 
terest in banking among the young 
people. 

“The youngsters were good mate- 
rial,” says Mr. Scholz, who is vice- 
president of the First Camden Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. 
“Some day soon, I am certain, the 
banks in our area will benefit—and 
so will some of the youngsters whose 
aptitudes may make them first rate 
bankers.” 

Mr. Scholz also observes: “In 
these days of glistening golden of- 
fers of starting bonuses and high 
salaries in engineering and other 
technical fields, industry could be 
doing young graduates a disservice. 
How? By luring a lot of potentially 
good bankers away from banking 
and into technical work—work they 
might be less suited for than bank- 
ing. 

“Any competition that takes po- 
tential material away from banking 
is a hazard we should try to meet.” 

Visits by high school students to 
banks is one method Camden area 
banks are taking to meet the chal- 
lenge constructively. 


44. Customers Buy Ad 
to Congratulate Bank 


ORTY-FOUR commercial and indus- 
trial customers of Jenkintown 
Bank & Trust Company, Jenkintown, 
Pa., bought a full page of ad space in 
five weekly newspapers, congratulat- 
ing the bank on its 85th birthday. 
The advertisement, in effect, was a 
Thank You to the Jenkintown for 
using a major part of its ad budget 
over the past six years to promote 
its customers. 

The bank has been publishing, 
over its own signature, success sto- 
ries of local businesses in the area, 
described as JBT-Land — communi- 
ties served by the bank. 

In their own ad, the 44 customers 
said: 

“Jenkintown Bank & Trust Co. has 
told you all about each one of us 
whose names are listed below. It has 
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Large aerial photos of a bank office’s area are attention-getters for visitors at 
Valley National Bank open houses. Here is one of two on lobby walls of the 
recently opened Camelback-Central office in Phoenix, Ariz. Viewers can easily find 
their own homes. The bank distributes 11” x 14” reproductions of the murals, as 


mailing pieces for folks back home. 


Seven out of 10 present Arizonians are 


former residents of other states, so the souvenir is popular 


told you these stories in a six-year- 
long uninterrupted series of the 
bank’s advertisements about its bus- 
iness and civic neighbors. Now, on 
the bank’s 85th birthday, it is our 
happy opportunity to turn the tables. 
Today we take great pleasure in 


sponsoring this page to tell you the 
JB&T story .. . and to congratulate 
the Jenkintown Bank on reaching 
this important milestone.” 

The bank, in turn, set up an anni- 
versary display in the lobby, built 
around a reprint of the ad. 


Ad Foundation Seeks 
7,000 Members 


NEWSLETTER issued by the Foun- 

dation for Commercial Banks 
reports a membership increase of 
767 banks since last August—from 
4,642 to 5,409 as of March 31. 

Morris R. Brownell, Jr., Founda- 
tion chairman, says that a goal of 
7,000 members supporting the na- 
tional advertising campaign has been 
set for attainment during the sum- 
mer of 1960. 

Up to the end of March the banks’ 
annual contribution totaled $675,000. 
They represented 70% of the total 
number of the nation’s commercial 
banks. 

Montana was the first state to en- 
roll 100% of its banks; Maryland 
was second, in January of this year. 
North Dakota and Wyoming are 


close behind, with 90% and 71%, 
respectively. 

Nearly 1,000 banks, twice as many 
as participated in any previous cam- 
paign offered by the Foundation put 
“full service” collateral materials to 
work in a variety of selling ways in 
the 1960 campaign. ‘Full service” 


—which means that commercial | 


banks offer savings accounts, check- 
ing accounts, home loans, car and 
personal loans, and business loans 
to their customers—has been adver- 
tised on billboards, calendars, auto 
decals, radio, television, and point- 
of-sale material. One bank in Wis- 
consin, felt such enthusiasm for the 
star-encircled emblem 
that it had the mark etched on the 
glass doors of the new bank during 
construction. 

A Foundation campaign planned 
“full-service” advertisements for 


Keep Two Scrapbooks 


Every bank that keeps a scrap- 
book of favorable clippings should 
match it with one of complaints 
and uncomplimentary remarks, 
suggests Robert H. Wilson, vice- 
president, Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank, Philadelphia. He 
told the director-management con- 
ference of the New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association that the two books 
should be kept side by side in the 
president’s office to help maintain 
a balance in the communications 
and public relations programs. 
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commercial banks in five national 
magazines this year. Ads telling the 
message of “full service” banking 
have been appearing monthly in 
Life and Saturday Evening Post and 
are being widely adapted for local 
newspaper use. Current advertising 
material is available from the Foun- 
dation at cost. It includes newspaper 
mats of these ads, statement stuffers, 
display material, auto decals, post- 
age meter slugs, and other materials 
—all prepared to present the bank 
as a “full-service’’ bank — one that 
offers all bank services to its cus- 
tomers. 


Light Touch Marks 
**Easier Saving’’ Ads 


light touch distinguished a 
series of savings promotion ads 
published in newspapers throughout 
Westchester County, N. Y., by The 
County Trust Company whose main 
office is in White Plains. 

The theme of the campaign was 
“County Trust is a must for easier 
saving in Westchester.” Ads pointed 
up the advantages to area residents 
in saving at the bank: drive-in, ex- 
tra hours, convenience of 40 offices. 
Each piece showed a phase of sub- 
urban living—the busy side (house- 
work, commuting, child care) and 
the fun side (vacation, recreation). 

The campaign was prepared by 
the bank’s agency, The Merrill An- 
derson Company, Inc., under super- 
vision of Vice-president James F. 


“Actually, we had the money for 
the trip months ahead of time. 
Savings just seem to grow faster at 


easy-to-reach County Trust.” 


The COUNTY TRUST co. 


County Trust is a must for easier saving in Westchester 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


One of the savings promotion ads 
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Bank of Montreal Starts Scholarship 


Program for Canada’s Centennial 


A SEVEN-YEAR scholarship program to 
provide university training in arts and 
science for Canadian high school grad- 
uates throughout the Dominion’s 10 
provinces has been started by the Bank 
of Montreal. 

Fifty young people will enter uni- 
versities next autumn on B of M 
grants. The program culminates in 
1967, Canada’s centennial year and the 
150th anniversary of the bank’s estab- 
lishment. The awards will range from 
$750 to $5,000 and will be known as 
“Bank of Montreal Canada Centennial 
Scholarships.” All will be granted on 
merit as determined by selection com- 
mittees consisting of faculty members 
of universities. The bank will have no 
part in the decisions. 

The plan, which provides increasing 
benefits to a decreasing number of par- 
ticipants, gives students who meet the 
standards in the second, third, and 
fourth university years awards of $1,- 


500 a year. Those accepted for grad- 
uate study in 1964, 1965, and 1966 will 
get $3,000 a year for study anywhere 
in Canada or abroad. 

In 1967, when the competition will be 
open to all who have participated in 
the plan at any stage, two final cen- 
tennial awards of $5,000 each will be 
made, one in arts, the other in science. 
They can be used for further study 
anywhere in the world. 

In developing the program, the 
bank’s president, G. Arnold Hart, said 
B of M hoped the plan would help 
produce scholars who will bring “a 
contribution of outstanding value to 
the nation through scientific research 
and pursuits in the public service of 
Canada, thus providing a tangible and 
worthwhile observance of the national 
centennial to the future national ad- 
vantage. And,” he added, “it will be 
an important part of our own 150th 
aniversary celebration.” 
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McCarthy and Stewart Slocum, of 
the County Trust’s advertising de- 
partment. 


Promotes Car Loans 
at Outdoor Show 


A outdoor auto show proved to 
be a good opportunity for the 
promotion of car loans by The Union 
Market National Bank of Water- 
town, Mass. 

Three loan officers manned a booth 
in the center of the parking area. 
As an attention-getter the bank of- 
fered large envelopes, imprinted with 
its message, to contain the folders 
visitors picked up in their tour of 
the show. 

The exhibit was held on a local 
holiday, reports Advertising Man- 
ager Robert L. Forbes, “and with a 
big lift from the weatherman, it 
turned out to be a successful and 
well-attended promotion.” 


Jewel Collection Shown 
at Florida Bank 


———— Dali’s “Art in Jewels” 
collection was displayed at the 
Palmer - First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Sarasota, Fla. It 
was the first time the 28 objects de- 
signed by the Spanish artist had 
been shown in a bank. The sponsor- 


ing organization was the Tree Circle 
of Sarasota’s Garden Club. 

Press and radio gave extensive 
coverage. An admission fee was 
charged, proceeds going to beautifi- 
cation of the Sarasota-Bradentown 
area’s clinic for the handicapped, 
Happiness House. 

The collection is owned by the 
Owen Cheatham Foundation of New 


In the bank’s car loan promotion booth 
at the Watertown auto show is Assistant 
Cashier Carl A. Richards, Jr. *““The low 


cost bank way” was stressed. 
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York and is available for charitable, 
cultural, religious, and educational 
fund-raising purposes. 


Auto Registration at 
Bank Is Popular 


HE Nashua Trust Company in 

Nashua, N. H., believes it pays 
to offer customer services above and 
beyond the normal banking function. 
A recent example: the bank, for a 
10-day period, provided facilities in 
its lobby for automobile registra- 
tion. More than 7,500 cars were reg- 
istered. 

“Some of these people were exist- 
ing bank customers,” said Vice-pres- 
ident Robert J. Cross, ‘and some of 


> 


Girl Scouts were 

among the many 

young people’s 

groups to visit the 

Dali exhibition at 
the bank 


+ 


the people had never been in the 
bank before. All were prospects for 
one or more banking services.” 
Since Nashua is 40 miles from 
Concord, the state capital, the serv- 
ice was inaugurated several years 
ago for the convenience of motorists. 
It was well received from the be- 
ginning and today the bank con- 
siders it one of the most important 
aspects of its public relations pro- 


gram. 


Briefer Mention 
SCHOOL FILMS. The Monmouth 
County Bankers and Clearing House 


Association, New Jersey, placed or- 
ders for 35 rentals of A.B.A. educa- 


Waiting for their car registrations at 
the Nashua Trust Company 


tional films for bank sponsorship at 
school showings in the county. On 
request, a banker will talk to the 
students when the films are shown. 

OIL LETTER. The Empire Trust 
Company of New York devoted an 
issue of its Empire Trust Letter to 
a discussion of ‘The Oil Percentage 
Depletion Principle: How It Works 
for America.” 

SERVICE. Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Racine, Wis., has an 
electric shoe polisher in its lobby. 
Visitors are invited to “Have a shine 
on us.” 

GIFTS THAT LIVE. Community | 
Savings Bank of Rochester, N. Y., 
supplied the red oak trees planted 
on the grounds of two schools on 


Family Financial Management 


W uns most business units are equipped with full-time management 
talent, most family units are run without expert management, some 
without any at all. 

Yet the economy depends solely on these family units to spend wisely 
and adequately if we are to have the prosperity we talk about. In 
other words, the economy depends on a business without adequate man- 
agement. That’s a dangerous situation. 

I’m not saying there is no advice available to the American family. 
They are getting it. Some are putting it into practice. But where is 
the advice coming from? It’s coming from the stock broker and the 
insurance agent (and it’s good advice). It’s coming from lawyers and 
accountants in some cases. 

These are the people who are managing America’s money—people 
who are in competition with you. They are managing it, naturally, 
with their own viewpoints in mind. 

Isn’t it about time the bankers started managing some of that money? 
Isn’t it about time that you got back into the control of money? There is 
one practical way to do it: give the American family the fiscal man- 
agement it needs. 

Now that machines are freeing bank personnel from those routine 
jobs, more of your time can be spent on counseling.—PETER E. SCHRUTH, “ 
vice-president and advertising director, The Saturday Evening Post, at 
the A.B.A. National Instalment Credit Conference. 


new service at The First National 
Bank of Glendive, Mont., is this high 
chair where babies are parked while 
their moms transact banking business 
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Arbor Day. The bank’s crest sym- 
bolizes the theme “Great oaks from 
little acorns grow.” 

NEWS FILMS FOR SCHOOLS. 
First National Bank of Fort Worth, 
Tex., has purchased four prints of 
a 16-mm sound series of news films, 
called ‘(Camera on the World,” de- 
signed to help students and teachers 
relate and interpret current events. 
Each month, three 20-minute prints 
will be distributed to Fort Worth 
public schools; the fourth print will 
be available for parochial schools 
and civic groups. 

“VIV.” That stands for ‘‘Vacation 
in Virginia,” theme of this year’s 
vacation club promotion at The Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond. The idea was 
developed in lobby displays, news- 
paper and radio advertising, and 
direct mail. The importance of tour- 
ists to the state’s economy was 
emphasized. 

GAELIC GREETING. The First 
National Bank of Leesburg, Fila., 
offered a special salute to folks of 
Irish ancestry on St. Patrick’s Day. 
In addition to a Gaelic greeting, 
“Caed Mile Failte’ (‘A hundred 
thousand welcomes’’), the bank dis- 
tributed Irish half pennies obtained 
from a Cork bank. 

OPEN HOUSE. Guaranty Bank 
and Trust Company of Greenville, 
N. C., had 8,000 visitors at the cele- 
bration marking its new main office. 
The local newspaper printed an 8- 
page special section about the bank. 
On display were currency used by 
all UN member nations, and a coin 
collection owned by a Greenville col- 
lector. 

FPRA. Harold W. Lewis, vice- 
president, First National Bank of 


The East River Savings Bank, New York, displayed a 
series of paintings on the development of money “from the 
Stone Age to the Space Age,” commissioned by American 
Express Company. This one’s labeled: “Before the 20th 
Century, banks were marble palaces where rich people 
seemed at home and the ordinary citizen felt out of place. 
Today banks welcome everyone, operate like ‘money super- 
markets’.” The paintings will be shown in other banks 


Chicago, is general program chair- 
man for the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association 1960 convention 
in Boston, Oct. 30-Nov. 3. Edward 
M. Penick, senior vice-president, 
Worthen Bank and Trust Company, 
Little Rock, is clinic chairman, and 
Frank R. Swan, executive vice-presi- 
dent, City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City, is vice- 
chairman. 

LOAN PROMOTION. §State- 
Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, Richmond, Va., reports a 
successful promotion of its “Thrift/ 
Loan” service. The idea of building 
a savings account, as a loan is re- 
paid, by adding to the monthly in- 


stalment was presented in newspaper 
advertising, on radio and TV, in 
lobby displays and by direct mail. 
A thorough briefing of the staff pre- 
ceded the public campaign. 


Here’s a 
Starter from 


City 
National 


Tennessee State Banks Invest in SBI Company 


HE first small business investment company organized with the par- 
ticipation of state banks as stockholders has started operations in 
Nashville. It’s Tennessee Investors, Inc., and 60 banks are among its 
share owners. 

President Lee Davis reports that TI has approved its first loans, in 
which banks have taken participations. Preference is given to loans 
and investments in industrial concerns with growth potential, which 
needed funds for additional operating capital and equipment and plant 
expansion. The financing may be through long term loans or deben- 
ture bonds with options to exchange them for common stock of the 
borrower or a combination of the two methods. 

Forty-two Tennessee banks participated in the initial capitalization 
of Tennessee Investors, Inc. New legislation enabled state banks to pur- 
chase stock in SBI companies up to 1% of capital and surplus, to the 
same extent as’ national banks. Tennessee was the first state to take 
such action. 


Outside, this folder is a packet of seeds; 
inside, a guide for planting—nature’s 
“spring calendar” for central Ohio. On 
the back is City National Bank and Trust 
Company’s reminder to repair, repaint 
and modernize, with a schedule of 
monthly repayments for FHA home im- 
provement loans offered by this Colum- 
bus bank 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


New Direct Mail Advertising Material 


4-page folder on auto loans, il- 
lustrated at left, employs an 
intriguing approach; follows up in 
the text, with convincing reasons 
why financing at your bank is the 
prospective car-buyer's best bet. 
Back page contains an estimate 
form, allowing the reader to fig- 
ure for himself the economy that 
will be his. 


Colors: Blue and black. 


The folders shown on this 


ARE YOU AS WELL POSTED 


WHEN A CAR? 


and the opposite page are 


reproduced in actual size. 


Samples of either or both folders shown—plus full details, including quantity 
prices, and order forms—sent on request. Simply write the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department, 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y., noting titles you desire. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


from the A.B.A. Advertising Department 


4-page folder on savings, shown 
at right, explains the secret of 
savings success (regularity); graph- 
ically demonstrates how system- 
atic savings grow. Back cover 
contains a form that can start 
the reader saving "automatical- 
ly" with you, through monthly 
transfer of a fixed sum from 
checking account to bank savings 
account. 


Colors: Maroon and black. 


Lucite holders for distribut- 
ing folders in your bank are 


available at moderate cost. 


For samples of other currently available direct-mail pieces on banking and trust 
subjects, write the A.B.A. Advertising Department, specifying the subjects in 
which you are interested. New advertising material is prepared each month. 
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The National Banking Centennial 


The 1963 celebration will provide public relations 


opportunities for banks 


founding of the National Bank- 

ing System, which initiated the 
dual banking system of federally and 
state-chartered commercial banks to 
give this country the most useful 
privately owned and operated banks 
of any country in the world, will be 
observed in the United States in 
1963. 

To commemorate this develop- 
ment, the Centennial Commission of 
the American Bankers Association 
has launched a nationwide program 
of public education and special 
events which will be climaxed by an 
observance of the centennial at the 
Association’s 1963 annual conven- 
tion planned for Washington, D. C. 
A brochure outlining commission 
plans and inviting participation by 
banks and banking groups was 
mailed last month to all A.B.A. mem- 
ber banks. Ben H. Wooten, chairman 
of the board, First National Bank in 
Dallas, Tex., is chairman of the com- 
mission. 

During the next three years, the 
A.B.A. commission plans an organ- 
ized program to be financed by volun- 
tary contributions from the banks. 
It will include such events as an ob- 
servance of Bank Week; a centen- 
nial celebration at New Haven, Conn., 
saluting The First New Haven Na- 
tional Bank, which is the oldest bank 
still operating under the original na- 
tional charter; similar recognition 
for the country’s oldest state bank; 
and appropriate ceremonies in each 
state spotlighting the oldest national 
and state banks. 


Te 100th anniversary of the 


The Dual Banking System 


While ostensibly the centennial 
celebration will mark the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the na- 
tion’s National Banking System in 
1863, the occasion is being utilized to 
direct the attention of Americans to 
the dual banking system of Federal 
and state-chartered banks which pro- 
vides this country with the most flex- 
ible financial system in the world 
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and which provides important checks 
and balances against possible abuses 
by centralized banking power. 

The Centennial Commission plans 
to produce and distribute a book on 
American banking and other mate- 
rial for use in public schools, col- 
leges, libraries, and by the general 
public. It also plans to produce a 
film on banking suitable for show- 
ing in schools and before civic 
groups and for radio and television 
use. The commission expects to pro- 
vide a history of banking showing 
the advantages of competition among 
banks in the community. To make 
its program completely effective, the 
commission is planning extensive 
use of advertising and publicity and 
has named representatives of na- 
tional and state banks in each of 
the 50 states. 


Endorsed by Leaders 


Plans of the Centennial Commis- 
sion have been endorsed widely by 
leaders in banking, government, and 
other groups; among letters already 
received by Chairman Wooten are 
those from Jesse P. Wolcott, chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation; Ray M. Gidney, 
Comptroller of the Currency; Wm. 
McC. Martin, Jr., chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System; and Irving C. Ras- 
mussen, president of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks. 

Members of the A.B.A. Centennial 
Commission, in addition to Chair- 
man Wooten, include: Vice-chair- 
man Gibbs Lyons, chairman of the 
board, The National Bank and Trust 
Company of Fairfield County, Stam- 
ford, Conn., representing the na- 
tional banks; and Vice - chairman 
Louis E. Hurley, president, The Ex- 
change Bank and Trust Company, 
El Dorado, Ark., representing state 
banks. 

Other members are: S. Clark 
Beise, president, Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; George 


Ben H. Wooten 


Gibbs Lyons Louis E, Hurley 
Champion, president, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York; Robert 
V. Fleming, chairman of the board, 
The Riggs National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Sam M. Fleming, pres- 
ident, Third National Bank in Nash- 
ville; Frank L. King, chairman of 
the board, California Bank, Los An- 
geles; Homer J. Livingston, chair- 
man of the board, The First National 
Bank of Chicago; Reno Odlin, presi- 
dent, The Puget Sound National 
Bank of Tacoma; Casimir A. Sien- 
kiewicz, president, Central-Penn Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia; J. C. 
Welman, president, Bank of Kennett, 
Kennett, Mo.; Everett D. Reese, 
chairman of the board, City National 
Bank and Trust Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, treasurer; and Charles R. Mc- 
Neill, secretary, National Bank Di- 
vision of the A.B.A., secretary. 

Ex officio members are: John W. 
Remington, president, Lincoln Roch- 
ester, New York, A.B.A. president; 
Carl A. Bimson, president, Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, A.B.A. vice- 
president; John S. Coleman, chair- 
man of the board, Birmingham 
(Ala.) Trust National Bank, and 
president, National Bank Division of 
the A.B.A.; Harry Eaton, president, 
Twin Falls (Idaho) Bank & Trust 
Company, and president, State Bank 
Division of the A.B.A.; and Carl E. 
Bahmeier, Jr., executive secretary- 
treasurer, South Dakota Bankers As- 
sociation, Huron, and president, 
State Association Section of the 
A.B.A. 
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mu How many 
will you promote? 


Christmas Club is the kindergarten of banking—and has been for 
fifty years. In that half century, millions of members have graduated 
to a better understanding of banking and have learned to use the other 
services their financial institutions provide. 


This foundation of basic training prevents people from stumbling 
through blind alleys into financial frustration. 


It stimulates an interest in “paid for” Christmas giving. 


It builds individual initiative in planning for future financial 
security. 


It awakens the mind to hidden talents that can be realized through 
banking services. 


It gives people an opportunity to become better acquainted with 
banking functions. 


We hope you will accept the challenge to promote dynamic thrift 
programs to these “kindergarten students” in banking. Christmas Club 
can bring people to your door, but only you can make it the door of 
opportunity. 


Educational programs in the management of money will help the 
individual to control his financial problems. Financial institutions have 
the facilities to promote such programs. Christmas Club members have 
proven themselves receptive to suggestions that will raise their standard 
of living. Those who are ready to undertake larger goals will graduate 
to classes you offer in other services. 


To put it simply—Christmas Club members are the finest group 
you can use to develop your other services. If Christmas Club is 
properly promoted, it will always bring to your doors new pupils who 
need this basic education. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Builds Character BuildsSavings Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


lub 


1910 * CHRISTMAS CLUB'S GOLDEN YEAR * 1960 
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Mr. Hancock, at left, inspects the George Wolf poultry operation in the Glen Burnie trade area with Wolf’s farm manager 

Stokes Homan. Mr. Wolf grows about 2,000,000 broilers a year and operates a poultry feed manufacturing plant. He also 

operates a hatchery as a part of his integrated poultry farm. In the background are the grain and feed storage bins which 
are a part of the feed mill. Messrs. Hancock and Homan are facing the hatchery 


Impact of Integration and Contract Farming 


"Il believe the decade ahead will offer greater opportu- 


WILLIS T. HANCOCK 


Prior to joining the County Trust 
Company of Maryland in Glen Burnie 
as agricultural representative, MR. 
HANCOCK had diversified experience 
as an agricultural credit specialist 
and farm manager. In addition, he 
has owned and operated his own 
farm for a number of years. 


derstand my meaning when the 
term vertical integration is 
used, and why it is important to 
lenders I'll lead off by giving my 
definition: Whenever the integration 
management has control in part or 
in full of two or more of the groups 
represented in the production, proc- 
essing, and distribution of agricul- 
tural products, you have integration 
to a degree. 
There are several components to 
be considered. The first is the sup- 


S that bankers may better un- 
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nities to bankers to assist agriculture than ever before." 


pliers; that is, those businesses 
which supply the producer or farmer 
with his fertilizer, seed, gasoline, 
oil, containers, feed, fuel, baby 
chicks, and innumerable other com- 
modities necessary to operate the 
modern farm. The next is the farmer 
himself, whether he be a vegetable 
grower, grain grower, or meat pro- 
ducer. The third is the buyer of 
the produce. In the case of meat 
production, it would be the proc- 
essor. In the case of the grain 
farmer, it could be a feed mill or 
other grain buyer. 

Then follow the dressing plants, 
slaughter houses, or other plants 
where food is prepared for consump- 
tion. Next we have the distributors, 
and since most of our food is dis- 
tributed by chain stores, we will 
think of them as the principal dis- 
tributor. 


And finally we come to the con- 
sumer himself. Since all of us are 
consumers, we can see that integra- 
tion in the food industry affects, in 
some degree, every person. 

Now let us pause briefly to define 
horizontal integration. It is simply 
acquiring under one management ad- 
ditional businesses of like nature. 
A farmer buying his neighbor’s prop- 
erty is such an example. 


Integration Began with Industry 


Integration in business is not new. 
Some of the large automobile com- 
panies, for example, not only make 
automobiles and trucks, but they 
own steel mills as well. They own 
their own iron ore and have ships to 
transport raw materials. This means 
greater efficiency and profit to com- 
panies so integrated. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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THESE CHAIRS were recent 


occupied by four IH researchers. They are 
part of a research team that tumbles out 
ideas in a never-ending flow. 

They are creative engineers for whom 
the future is a challenge demanding con- 
stant dedication. Even the coffee-break is 
an open forum for new concepts — such as 
those outlined on what was a freshly 
laundered tablecloth. 


What will these ideas mean to the farm- 
ing, transportation, and construction indus- 
tries—and to your community? Only long 
hours at the drawing board, many months 
of testing, will tell. But they are certain to 
be followed by many more new ideas... 
ideas that will keep International Harvester 
ahead in the future . . . ideas that will mean 
much to our customers and to bankers who 
are meeting the financing needs of so many. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


June 1960 
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In a way, agriculture is only do- 
ing what business has practiced for 
many years. We are just a few dec- 
ades late getting started. Contract 
farming has been practiced in live- 
stock production in a limited man- 
ner in some areas for several years 
and in vegetable crops for canning 
purposes for almost as long as there 
has been a canning business. We are 
all fairly familiar with the meaninz 
of contract farming. It is simply a 
written or verbal agreement or un- 
derstanding that the food processor 
will pay the farmer a certain price 
for so many acres or units of pro- 
duction. The contract is being used 
to further integration. 


Farmer Knows How fo Plan 


Under the contract system, the 
farmer knows about what to expect 
for incume. It enables him to plan 
his year’s work on a more compre- 
hensive basis. It enables him to ar- 
range financing a little more easily 
in most cases. Most of the milk pro- 
duced in America is with some such 
understanding, and accounts in part 
for the fact that the dairy industry 
is considered one of the more stable 
phases of agriculture. Naturally 
this has made a rather satisfactory 
arrangement for most dairy farmers. 
This contract deal also gives the 
processor a fairly definite supply of 
raw materials. The contract arrange- 
ment for both farmer and processor, 
over a period of time, has proven 
mutually helpful and satisfactory as 
long as the honesty and integrity of 
the parties involved can be depended 
upon. Successful integration depends 
on these qualities also. 

Why are we developing integra- 
tion in our agriculture? Simply be- 
cause it is a profitable and natural 
~rocess. The growing of broilers 
lends itself so well to integration, 
because of the ease of application of 
technology in an integrated opera- 
tion. The feed manufacturer, if he 
is the integrator, likes the system 
because he controls the number of 
flocks in progress, thereby being 
able to operate his mill at capacity, 
increasing efficiency, lowering his 
feed costs, and increasing net profits 
on the milling operation. The fuel 
man likes the deal for the same rea- 
son. If the hatcheryman is part of 
the setup, it assures him of max- 
imum chick sales. The farmer sup- 
plying hatching eggs has the same 
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advantage. These are all part of the 
normal advantages of integration to 
the suppliers in broiler production. 


Effect of Integration on Farmer 


Next up for consideration is the 
farmer. My work for the past 12 
years has placed me in position to 
know personally the financial posi- 
tion and progress or lack of progress 
of poultrymen and businessmen. 
Twelve years ago we had many loans 
to individual farmers who were grow- 
ing broilers on their own, so to 
speak. If these people were lucky, 
they might hit a “jack pot” and pay 
off their loan easily, or they might 
go for a year without a cent of in- 
come from their poultry. As a re- 
sult, many farmers stopped grow- 
ing broilers. Then the feed com- 
panies came in with share plans 
which got better as time went on 
until finally a grower could get 80% 
of the profit, but 80% of nothing is 
nothing, so again houses went out 
of production. 

Then the contract and guarantee 
came into existence. Today in our 
area the contract method of produc- 
ing broilers probably accounts for 
over 90% of all production. It has 
enabled many farmers to build addi- 
tional capacity which gives them ef- 
ficient units and to pay for their fa- 
cilities in an orderly manner. 

We used to finance the individual 
farmer for both his capital and oper- 
ating needs. When the share deal 
came in style, we financed dealers 
and some farmers. Now dealers are 
almost a thing of the past in our 
area when it comes to handling a 
large volume of feed. 


It's Integrator Who Needs Help 


Today the integrator is the one 
who needs the financing. He might 
be the feed mill owner or the hatch- 
eryman. Or if integration takes 
place from the other end of the 
chain, that is, the consumer end, 
then the processor does the financ- 
ing. 

The fact that the same knowledge 
of technology is available to all 
should do much to keep the family 
farm intact. The average farmer 
needs greater education and training 
to make use of this specialized 
knowledge. 

The next change in integration on 
the farm level will, I believe, be the 
mixture of home grown grains with 
bought supplement to make a com- 
plete ration for broilers. This grind- 


ing and mixing of feed will take 
place on the farm, bypassing the 
local feed dealers. This will save 
freight two ways on the farmer's 
grain crop, as well as profits on 
milling and brokerage. I expect to 
see this done by some of the larger 
farmers soon. It is, of course, being 
done by pork and beef producers in 
many cases now. 


Effect of Integration on 
the Processor 

The next step in the chain we are 
considering is the processor and the 
effect of integration on his opera- 
tion. Again we will discuss broilers 
first. All of us who have been fa- 
miliar with the poultry industry of 
recent years will agree, I believe, 
that the supply of broilers to the 
processor, distributor, and consumer 
has been more uniform, of higher 
quality, and had fewer peaks and 
valleys in prices than was the case 
before integration. This is a de- 
cided advantage to the processor, the 
distributor, and the consumer. 

From the standpoint of the 
packers, integration in the pork and 
beef industry has been prompted to 
no small degree by their desire to 
operate slaughter houses at full ca- 
pacity, thus increasing efficiency and 
output per plant. 


What about the impact of integra-, 


tion and contract farming cn the 
consumer? He is the only one who 
does not expect to operate at a profit. 
In fact, the consumer creates the 
profits for others in the food indus- 
try. It is the consumer who deter- 
mines what we grow, how much, the 
price, and the trends in developing 
new growing and ovrocessing tech- 
niques. 

Integration has helped to supply 
the housewife with broilers 12 
months of the yea: ‘nstead of a few 
months in the summer. It has aided 
the market in supplying a product 
of more uniform and better quality. 


Next Big Step 

It is my opinion that the next big 
step will be the horizontal integra- 
tion of the poultry dressing plants. 
Such integration, combined with 
central marketing facilities, has 
much to offer the consumer. It will 
enable areas to sell under a brand 
name and make competition keener 
among areas. The first area to s0 
integrate will have a tremendous ad- 
vantage. Greater efficiency of pro- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Mrs. Rockwood and Bank Vice-President Warren Breeding discuss 
feeder financing with Purina Dealers Wilmer and Fred Thady. 


For more than 70 years, The Neat, Condit & Grout National Bank 


has served its community. 


“THE COMMUNITY GAINED BY OUR WORK 


WITH OUR PURINA CHECK-R-MIX DEALER” 


—says Mrs. Mazy C. Rockwood, President, 
The Neat, Condit & Grout National Bank, Winchester, Illinois 


‘‘We performed a worthwhile community 
service when we helped Thady Grain and 
Feed Company get established back in 
1956,” says Mrs. Rockwood. *‘Farmers of 
our area need Check-R-Mixing, grain 
banking, bulk feed delivery and other 
services provided by our Purina Dealer. 


‘Such services help increase farm income, 
which, in turn, adds to the business in 
Winchester .and to our Bank’s volume. 
Our town’s retail trading area actually 
has expanded because farmers are at- 
tracted here to buy Thady’s services. 


‘‘We cooperate in financing cattle and hog 
feecers by carrying notes that feeders give 
the Purina Dealership. Such financing is 
good business for our Bank and it enables 
farmers to keep pace with modern meth- 
ods and to add income. It is safe business, 
too. We have had no losses on produc- 
tion loans. 


“Thady Grain and Feed Company is 
among our best farm-service customers.” 


The Neat, Condit & Grout National Bank 
has worked with Thady Grain and Feed 
Company from the beginning. Our Bank, 
through a correspondent bank, arranged 
financing for the rebuilding of their grain 
elevator and for the construction of their 
offices, warehouse and grain bank... 
and for the installation of Check-R-Mix 
and bulk feed equipment. 


This Purina Service Center provides services 
that keep nace with modern agriculture. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


June 1960 83 
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Security Valuations 
for Tax Purposes 


When question arises as to the value of a | 


security for estate or gift tax purposes, 
careful analysis of all factors pertaining to 
value is essential. 

We have had extensive experience for a 
period of over thirty years in the valuation 
of closely-held corporation stocks, of listed 
stocks in large block holdings, of control- 
ling and minority interests, and of stocks 
with special restrictive provisions for clients 
in many fields of business. 

Our reports are fully documented, with 
conclusions supported factually and analyti- 
cally. Authoritative testimony is available 
on studies made. 


Write E. R. Lamp, Dept. B 


STANDARD RESEARCH 
CONSULTANTS 


Incorporated 


345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
(Subs., Standard & Poor's Corp.) 


DELBRIDGE 
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cessing can be achieved and operat- 


' ing economies will result in more 


profits to early integrators. It is 


| reasonable to expect demand to in- 
| crease for poultry products of high 
| quality, that are attractively pack- 
_ aged, and that carry the same brand 


name. 
This type of integration is not 


| likely to take place when prices are 
| good, but rather when it is most 


necessary to cut costs. 


Where Do Bankers Stand? 


Where do bankers stand with re- 
spect to financing integrated agri- 
culture? Just as it takes a much 
better informed and trained farmer 
to operate any farm pro‘itably to- 
day, it takes a much better trained 
and informed banker to understand 
the complex agricultural business 
these days. We bankers should be 
able to advise our farm customers 
when to become a -part of an inte- 
grated operation or whether to enter 
into a contract in connection with 


| such an operation. 


We need to have correspondent re- 


| lationships with large city banks and 
| other lenders if we are to give full 


and complete service to the larger 
farm operators. They more often 


| have a farm program that can be 
| safely financed. It, therefore, seems 
| appropriate to give more thoughtful 
| consideration to the employment of 


agriculturally trained men to deal 
with farm customers, especially when 
the bank’s business is predominantly 
agriculture. 

It is most important that we 
bankers understand the changes 
that are taking place in agriculture 
if we are to keep pace with the ex- 
tension of the credit necessary to 
properly finance this modern busi- 
ness. 


More, Not Less Integration 


While I do not wish to give the 
impression that I expect a headlong 
change from our traditional type of 
farming to an integrated, corpora- 
tion type of farming, I do believe 
we are about to see more integration 
in all phases of agriculture. I think 
it is important that farmers do the 
integrating rather than for outside 
interests to take the initiative. They 
will then be in a position to receive 
the benefits. 

Just as integrated broiler opera- 
tions have set the pace for the in- 


dustry, so will integration in other 
phases of farming set the pace. But 
the well educated, well trained. effi- 
cient operator of the family farm 
will be with us for a long, long time, 
It will take more than integration 
and bigness in agriculture to destroy 
individual initiative and the pride of 
ownership that has typified the 
American farmer for over 200 years, 


Summary of Views 


In conclusion, let me summarize 
briefly my thoughts about integra- 
tion and contract farming: 

(1) Integration is the result of 
and not the cause of technological 
advances being made in agriculture. 

(2) Integration brings to the 
farm in many cases the superior 
management of industry and badly 
needed capital. 

(3) By example, well managed, 
integrated operations set the pace 
for all farmers, and a by-product is 
improved efficiency on the part of 
all. 

(4) Some phases of integration 
help guarantee the farmer a higher 
standard of living. However, no con- 
tract is better than the integrity of 
the parties involved. 

(5) Integration assures a more 
even flow of higher quality farm 
produce to the processor, the dis-, 
tributor, and the consumer. 

(6) In spite of integrated opera- 
tions, the family farm will continue, 
though it will be changed. It is my 
opinion that the American farm fam- 
ily, for a long time to come, will 
continue to supply a large percent- 
age of our country’s leaders. 

(7) The consumer will benefit 
greatly by integration by receiving 
a more uniform product of higher 
quality at more reasonable prices. 

(8) We must be cognizant of the 
changes taking place in agriculture 
and be ever ready to assist in its 
development. We cannot hope to 
hold our community leadership un- 
less we understand the needs of our 
communities and discharge our re- 
sponsibilities with intelligent under- 
standing. 


Greater Opportunities Ahead 


I believe the decade ahead will of- 
fer greater opportunities to bankers 
to assist agriculture than ever be- 
fore. I am sure that in the 1970s, 
when we look back at the 1960s, we 
will wonder why we had doubts about 
the future. 
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# San Francisco? [] 
Tokyo? oO Rome? oO 
Son Francisco? Istanbul? 
Hong Kong? 


Where in the world 


are O ; San Francisco? 


Answers: Your score is perfect if each time 

you checked San Francisco—the city world- 

va 5 famed for its international atmosphere. 

frances? Here you'll find colorful foreign quarters 

Colombe? ... cosmopolitan restaurants...a polyglot 
population. 

Here, too, is the headquarters of Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank and the center of its 
communications with all corners of the globe, 
smoothing the flow of business for its cus- 
tomers and correspondents. Take transmitting 

| funds to foreign lands. For fast, dependable 

San Francisco? [) ny 8 SS | delivery, you can arrange to issue your own 

drafts drawn directly on any of our corre- 
spondent banks around the world. 

So when your bank’s money is going 
places, look to Crocker-Anglo. You'll find 
that Crocker-Anglo, like San Francisco, has 
the global outlook. 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


Celforniai Oldest Mational 


CROCKER-ANGLO ove 


NATIONAL CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $125,000,000 
BAN K ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 
1 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Best Public Relations Is By-Product of Best Kind of Banking 


= best kind of public or farmer 
relations is a by-product of the 
best kind of banking service,” said 
John H. Crocker, chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, at a 
luncheon meeting of the Farm Credit 
Conference of the Maryland Bankers 
Association in Gaithersburg, Md. His 
topic was a “Look at Our Public 
Relations.” 

During his discussion, Mr. Crocker 
commented: 

“Public relations is the art of get- 
ting along with people. Another defi- 
nition might be—the art of treating 
tie public not like relations. It is 
the quality of a bank’s relationship 
with its public. It is what the cus- 
tomer thinks of the banker and what 
he thinks of the bank as a place to 
do his banking business. It is the 
customer’s opinion of the bank’s in- 
terest in his welfare. It is the gen- 
eral reputation the bank has earned 
in its community, and that reputa- 
tion should be a civic asset. It is 
the staff members’ combined opinion, 
expressed in private, of the insti- 
tution for which they work. 

“Public relations is the sum of 
what present customers, prospective 
customers, and the general public 
believe about a bank, its policies, its 
practices, the services it offers, the 
manner in which its activities are 
conducted, and the attitudes of its 
staff members both in and out of 
the bank. Public relations is the act 
of selling services in the very best 
possible manner from the viewpoint 
of both the customer and the bank. 
Public relations is what the banker 
thinks and says and does; it is how 
he feels toward his farmer, and other 
customers. In short, public relations 
is an attitude of mind expressed in 
actions. 

“This attitude of mind should be 
characterized by friendly helpful- 
ness to customers and unselfish serv- 
ice to communities. Directors and 
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top management must take the lead 
and set the example in this. In order 
to create this attitude of friendly 
helpfulness to customers, the bank 
must have a pleasant, efficient, and 
loyal staff of officers and employees. 
Therefore, good public relations be- 
gins with good personnel relations.” 

Chairman Crocker is president of 
The Citizens National Bank in Da- 
catur, 


Ege Production Financing 


COMBINATION of capable farm 
management and sound, com- 
munity-conscious banking have built 
a thriving agricultural industry in 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


South Carolina’s Newberry County. 

More than half a hundred farmers 
around the Silver Street section of 
the county are participating in the 
production and marketing of eggs, 
a business which last year grossed 
$1,000,000. 

Four years ago the egg industry 
in Silver Street was nonexistent inso- 
far as mass production and market- 
ing was concerned. Today, more 
than 60,000 dozen eggs (720,000 in- 
dividual eggs) a week are being pro- 
duced, graded, and marketed by the 
Silver Street farmers. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


hogs, cattle, broilers, and eggs. 


$4.6-billion of 1957. 


about the same as last year. 


ing year. 


} 
The volume of farm exports this fiscal year is at a record pace. } 
1959-1960 value is expected to reach $4.5-billion, $800,000,000 more than } 
in the last fiscal year. Cotton shipments are running more than double ¢ 
: 


Current Agricultural Situation 


Farmers’ prices for the rest of 1960 probably will average about the 
same as in the last nine months of 1959. A 6% rise in average prices 
from mid-December to mid-April was primarily due to higher prices for 


If weather during the growing season is average, net incomes realized 
by farm operators in 1960 may be only a little below the 1959 total of 
$11-billion. Total net income per person of farm people from all sources 
may equal last year’s average of $960. 


The 


last year, with wheat, rice, feed grains, and fats and oils also up. 


Cattle and calf prices probably will average a little lower in 1960 than 
in 1959; hog prices are expected to be notably higher. 


Prices received by farmers for milk and butterfat in 1960 will be about 
the same as in the past two years.If the volume of milk sold reaches 
record levels as expected, cash receipts are likely to exceed the peak 


Terminal market prices for eggs in early April were the highest since 
last September and about a third above a year ago. 


The carryover of food fats and oils next September 30 will probably be 
Remaining supplies are large but exports 
and domestic use are likely to continue high for the rest of the market- 


Prepared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP YOUR 
SECURITIES WITH HANOVER 


a Hanover correspondent, you enjoy these safekeeping benefits: 
Proximity to major securities markets. 

Savings in postage and insurance charges. 

Portfolio review. 

Elimination of auditing details. 

Coupons clipped and maturities followed for you by Hanover. 


Protection for your securities by the same measures and 
controls that safeguard our own. 


Isn't this the practical kind of correspondent service you've been 
looking for? 


THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Foreign Transactions - Portfolio Review » Snap-Out Carbon Checks - Air Mail-Pouch Loose - Letters of Credit - HANCORE Plan - 


June 1960 
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Organizers of the business are the 
Waldrop Brothers — Dave, Ralph, 
and Jeff—a trio of energetic farmer- 
businessmen who have been farming 
in Newberry County all of their 
lives. 

Among their hard-working finan- 
cial partners in building the egg 
industry is the State Bank and Trust 
Company of Greenwood, which pro- 
vided the capital to launch producers 
on their new farming careers. 

The farmers buy their chickens 

when they are 7- to 8-weeks old, 
borrowing the purchase money on 
90-day notes. Within 90 days layers 
drop their first small eggs, and the 
farmers are in production. From 
that point on, the loan is established 
on a monthly repayment basis, and 
the farmers use their production re- 
turns to retire their obligations. 
' After about 14 to 15 months, most 
layers have fallen to about 50% of 
their maximum production rate and 
must be replaced. When new chick- 
ens arrive, the financing wheels turn 
again. By staggering the age of lay- 
ing groups, farmers have established 
an orderly turnover of egg pro- 
ducers. 


Bank Operates Model Farm 


HE Pauls Valiey (Okla.) National 

Bank has announced the estab- 
lishment of a demonstration farm 
northeast of Pauls Valley, one of the 
first projects of its kind to be es- 
tablished by a bank in the United 
States. Agricultural Representative 
William Grimmett will operate the 
farm. 

In announcing the project, R. P. 
Grimmett, president of the bank, 
stated that it is hoped the farm will 
stabilize and increase the agricul- 
tural income in that area. 

The experimental farm is com- 
posed of 150 acres of submarginal 
land. Cost accounting will be used 
to demonstrate what improvements 
can be made by a farmer at reason- 
able cost to increase the production 
from the land. There are more than 
200,000 acres of comparable land in 
Garvin County. 

Local and state agricultural lead- 
ers participated in a recent bank- 
sponsored field tour of the farm. 
During luncheon these leaders dis- 
cussed with the bank’s representa- 
tives the various phases of develop- 
ment needed and the types of grasses 


Bread Basket News 


Harry Beernink, general manager, 
Western Farmers Association, Seattle, 
told bankers meeting at Washington 
State University that agriculture will 
be increasingly integrated under pres- 
sure to supply buyers and ultimate 
consumers with the kind and quality of 
products they desire. He said this 
would be accomplished either by organ- 
izations owned by farmers, suppliers, 
processors, or distributors serving 


farmers. 


The Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D. C., has published its 
26th Annual Summary of Operations 
of Production Credit Associations in 
1959. 


* * * 


Twenty-three tree farms in New 
York, with 3,842 acres, recently en- 
rolled in the American Tree Farm Sys- 


and legumes most suitable for differ- 
ent fields of the farm. 

At present, the farm is experi- 
menting in the production of hot 
house tomatoes in the hope that a 
product can be developed for mar- 
kets in other areas that will provide 
a reasonable supplemental income 
for the Pauls Valley farmers. Other 
crops suitable for production in Ok- 
lahoma will also be studied. 

Other Oklahoma banks have indi- 
cated an interest in the Pauls Valley 
experiment. 


Moultrie Bank Given Award 


HE Robert Strickland Agricul- 

tural Memorial Award for dis- 
tinguished service to agriculture in 
Georgia in 1959 has been presented 
to Moultrie (Ga.) Banking Company. 
The award was presented by Jim 
L. Gillis, Jr., vice-president, Bank 
of Soperton, and chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, dur- 
ing the GBA’s annual convention. 
W. J. Baird, president of Moultrie 
Banking Company, accepted the 
award. 

The Strickland Award, in honor of 
the late Robert Strickland, includes 
a check for $2,000 from the Trust 
Company of Georgia, which has 
sponsored this program annually for 
the past 12 years. The money is used 
by the winning bank for a boy or 
girl (who must be a member of FFA, 


tem, giving the state 148 tree farms 
totaling 87,477 acres. To win the tree 
farm certificate, the landowner must 
protect his land from fire, insects, dis- 
ease, and destructive grazing while 
harvesting wood products in a manner 
to assure repeated timber crops. 
* * * 

Even though current prices are put- 
ting fewer dollars in their pockets, 
farmers will buy more from industry 
than ever before, predicts the Business 
Conditions Bulletin of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Farmers will spend 
for more efficient machinery, petroleum 
products, seeds, chemicals, fertilizers, 
animal feeds, and more farm buildings. 

* * 

Although there are still problems to 
be solved, the Live Stock Producer pre- 
dicts that in the not too distant future 
mail-order calves will become as com- 
monplace as mail-order chicks. 


FHA, or 4-H Club from his county) 
to study agriculture or home eco- 
nomics in the University System of 
Georgia. 

Moultrie Banking Company has 
been particularly active in the agri- 
cultural field with a full-time agri- 
cultural representative, H. H. Pil- 


cher. The bank cooperates in all, 


local activities and the president 
served as chairman of the finance 
committee of the Fat Cattle Show. 
Always interested in youth work, 
the bank published an FFA calendar 
for distribution, sponsored the FFA 
public speaking contest, and helped 
to send local delegates to the na- 
tional convention. 

The bank sponsored a local soil 
fertility program and purchased pine 
seedlings for every child of school 
age. The bank also paid half the cost 
of a tree planter for use throughout 
the county. 

Working toward a balanced econ- 
omy, the Moultrie Banking Company 
also spent time and money in a suc- 
cessful program of attracting new 
industries to the county. Officers and 
employees alike have been particu- 
larly active-in community affairs. 


Farm Labor Shift Factors 


the nation’s farm popu- 
lation has fallen off 23% in the 
last 12 years, the rate of decline has 
not been fast enough to arrest mount- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Facing a drive-in banking problem? 
DIEBOLD has probably already solved it! 


Shown above are a few of the many thousands of 
drive-in banking installations by Diebold. Here's 
why they can be important to you: each installa- 
tion represents the solution to a particular drive-in 
banking problem...one that perhaps is very much 
like yours. 


In Canada: Diebold of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; Ahearn Safe Co., Montreal 


DIEBOLD 


Doesn't it make sense, then, to talk with your 
Diebold man about your drive-in banking... it 
could well be that the answer to your problem 
already rests in the Diebold file of successful 
drive-up and walk-up banking case histories. 
Wouldn't it be worth while to find out? 


DIB-1169 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated, Dept. B-24 Canton 2, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information on Diebold Drive-Up 
banking and have your representative call to discuss our drive-up and/or 
walk-up banking needs. 
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Witt With 


Bank cannot set off depositor’s 
debt against account in depositor’s 
name containing funds belonging 
to his principal unless bank’s posi- 
tion has changed to its detriment. 


HE majority of state courts that 

have ruled on the question have 
held that a bank may apply a de- 
positor’s account to a pre-existing 
indebtedness owed to it by the de- 
positor unless the bank has notice 
that the funds on deposit belong to 
a third party, or unless the bank has 
knowledge of such facts that it is 
placed on inquiry concerning the na- 
ture, or ownership, of the funds de- 
posited. 

However, under the minority rule, 
the bank is not entitled to the set- 
off unless its lack of knowledge as 
to the source of the funds has re- 
sulted in a change of position on 
the bank’s part in its relations with 
the depositor in reliance on the de- 
posit. This is known as the “equita- 
ble rule,” and is based on the real 
owner’s superior equity in the funds 
on deposit. 

In a recent Texas case, a commis- 
sion agent employed to sell cattle 
had wrongfully deposited in his ac- 
count monies belonging to his em- 


alles 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Set-Of f—Taxation—Branch 
Banks—Other Cases 


ployer. The bank had no knowledge 
of the fact that the funds belonged 
to the employer, and was in pos- 
session of no facts which placed it 
on inquiry. 

The agent was indebted to the 
bank on loans made prior to the 
wrongful deposit, and no loans were 
made by the bank to the agent in 
reliance on the deposits of the em- 
ployer’s money. 

Under the circumstances, said the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals, the 
bank had no right to set off the de- 
posit against the agent’s pre-exist- 
ing debt. The court so ruled because 
it was “thoroughly convinced that 
the so-called minority view is founded 
on sounder reasoning and equity.” 
Cassidy Commission Co. v. Security 
State Bank (Tex. Civ. App.) 333 
S. W. (2d) 454. See also Opinion 3:2 
of the chapter, Set-Off, in Paton’s 
Digest, page 3385 and the Supple- 
ment. 


TAXATION 


Michigan Supreme Court upholds 
validity of state tax on national 
bank shares. 


ECTION 5219, U. S. Rev. Stat. (12 
U.S.C. §548), prohibits a state 
tax on national bank shares “at a 


Question Box 


A BANK regularly furnished a statement of account to its depositor. He 
made no claim that he had not received credit for monies deposited in 1946 
and 1947 until more than 5 years after the statements covering those years 
were received. Is he barred from questioning the correctness of the 


account? 


Yes. Under the Alabama Final Adjustment of Statements of Account 
statute, if no objection is made within 5 years after the statement is ren- 
dered, the account is conclusively deemed to be finally adjusted. Hanson v. 
Citizens Bank of Oneonta (Ala.) 118 So. (2d) 732. 


greater rate than is assessed upon 
other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens of such state 
coming into competition with the 
business of national banks.” 

Michigan Public Acts of 1953, No. 
9, now Stat. Anno., §7.556 (2a), im- 
poses a tax on all bank shares at the 
rate of 5144 mills upon each dollar 
of the capital account of a bank. 

A national bank doing business in 
Michigan questioned the validity of 
the Michigan statute, contending 
that it was invalid because it vio- 
lated U. S. Rev. Stat. §5219, in that 
the same tax was not applied to sav- 
ings and loan associations, and it 
placed national and state banks in 
a special and more heavily taxed 
category. 

In short, said the bank, “savings 
and loan associations (or their 
shareholders) should be taxed at the 
same rate as shares in national banks 
in Michigan, as required under R.S. 
5219—regardless of what that rate 
may be.” 

The Michigan Supreme Court, in 
a unanimous opinion, ruled that the 
bank shares tax was valid and not 
discriminatory because Michigan’s 
tax treatment of savings or building 
and loan associations was _ based 
upon just cause and did not “evi- 
dence an intent to create or foster 
a hostile or unfriendly discrimina- 
tion against national banks.” 

The court pointed out that Mich- 
igan building or savings and loan 
associations operate in a narrow, re- 
stricted field, i.e., loans secured by 
mortgages on real property. Such 
associations are “markedly different 
in character, purpose, and organiza- 
tion from national banks and are 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Information about the Big World? 


Can you provide your customers with advice on conditions in 
foreign countries, guidance on international markets, credit 
information on foreign companies? You can -— quickly, effec- ‘HOE) 
tively and conveniently — through Chemical Bank New York CHEMICAL BANK 
Trust Company’s foreign correspondents who maintain more NEW YORK 
than 50,000 offices abroad. 
These overseas correspondents know intimately the full PRUST COMPANY 
range of local business conditions. This knowledge, plus fre- Founded 1824 
quent field trips by officers of our International Division, can en oro 
b 
; . x done to your bank and to your customers engaged in 165 Broadway, New York 15 
Get the extra measure of world-wide banking service —- Gold P.S. To introduce one of our information 
Medal Service —- by making Chemical Bank New York Trust services to you, we shall be pleased to 


send ent rna~ 
Company your active New York correspondent. 
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not in ‘substantial competition’ with 
national banks.” Michigan National 
Bank v. State (Mich.) 101 N.W. (2d) 
THE NEW FIRST eh a 245. See also Opinion 1:3 of the 


chapter, Taxation-State, in Paton’s 


| RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL "| Digest, page 3529. 


|New Jersey Supreme Court holds 
that “locality” is not synonymous 
with “municipality” within mean- 
ing of branch banking statutes, 


N™ Jersey Stat. Anno., §17:9A-19, 
permits a savings banks to es- 
tablish a branch in the municipality 
where its principal office is located 
or in a municipality, in the same 
county, in which no banking insti- 
tution has its principal office or 
branch. 

Section 17:9A-20 provides that be- 
fore the Banking Commissioner ap- 
proves an application, he must find 
that there has been compliance with 
| §17:9A-19 and, further, that condi- 
| tions in the locality of the proposed 
| branch afford reasonable promise of 
| successful operation. 
| The New Jersey Banking Commis- 

sioner had approved the application 
| of a savings bank to establish a 
| branch. The requirements of §17:9A- 
19 had been fully met. 


A Question of Meaning 


However, several questions were 
raised by the banks objecting to the 
proposed branch, with respect to 
§17:9A-20. One objection was that 
the requirement that conditions in 
| the locality of the proposed branch 
| afford reasonable promise of suc- 
cessful operation should be inter- 
preted to mean conditions only in 
and confined to the municipality in 
which the branch was to be located, 
and conditions beyond the territorial 
limits of the municipality should not 
be considered. 
The court rejected this contention, 
noting in passing, that it had not 
| previously ruled upon this question. 
| The statute, said the court, did not 
| define “locality.” “Municipality” was 

defined, in effect, as a political sub- 
| division. Moreover, the word local- 
ity has no precise connotation as 


A man finds it about as hard to 
thread a needle as a woman does to 
drive through a 12-foot garage door- 
| way. 
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does municipality, and in common 
usage is akin to vicinity, neighbor- 
hood, and community. Therefore, it 
was apparent, said the court, that 
the legislature had not intended that 
locality and municipality should be 
interpreted synonymously, nor that 
locality should be ‘“‘territorially co- 
terminous” with municipality. 

An analysis of the statutes, con- 
cluded the court, demonstrated a 
common language pattern convinc- 
ingly indicating the legislature’s in- 
tent that determination of probable 
success, or advantage to the public, 
in the establishment of a branch, 
should not be “confined to the effect 
within the artificial and unrealistic 
limits of political boundaries, but 
rather on the effect in the general 
area, vicinity or community to be 
served and from which business 
would normally and naturally de- 
rive.” Application of Howard Sav- 
ings Inst. of Newark (N. J.) 159 
Atl. (2d) 113. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Bad checks. Mere fact that check 
is postdated does not, in and of it- 
self, establish its status as a promis- 
sory note and thus preclude prosecu- 
tion under Kentucky bad check 
statute. It must be shown that the 
parties understood that credit was 
being extended on the check. Mercer 
v. Commonwealth (Ky.) 332 S. W. 
(2d) 655. 


Joint tenancy. Where note was 
executed to order of husband and 
wife or the survivor, and deed of 
trust securing note named husband 
and wife or survivor as beneficiary, 
a joint tenancy in note and deed of 
trust was created. Delivery of in- 
struments to husband constituted 
constructive delivery to the wife. On 
husband’s death, title to instruments 
vested in wife. Vaughn v. Vaughn 
(Miss.) 118 So. (2d) 620. 


Personal injuries to bank cus- 
tomer. Bank held liable for injuries 
sustained by customer who, after 
cashing check at teller’s window, 
turned to left and caught her right 
foot in a metal cigarette disposal 
stand loaded with sand and sup- 
ported on three metal legs which 
flared out from central support un- 
der sand-holding part of stand. First 
National Bank of Mobile v. Ambrose 
(Ala.) 119 So. (2d) 18. 
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THE ADDING MACHINE 
THAT CATCHES ERRORS 
BEFORE THEY’RE MADE! 


ENTER FIGURES, 
SEE THEM HERE. 


IF YOU'VE ERRED, 
YOU CAN “CLEAR” 


AND CORRECT 


IMMEDIATELY! 


_ Friden’s ACY actually catches errors before they’re made. The 
exclusive Visual Check window shows a full registration of 
figures entered while there is still time for their correction. 


Further, the ACY has Friden’s exclusive Natural Way key- 

board, which is designed to fit the user’s hand perfectly. Other 

features are the extra-wide platen for roll paper and wide forms; 

automatic red-printing of negative values; all live control keys; 
| special features for rapid multiplication. 


Try the “next step” in adding machines today. Call your Friden 
man or write to Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so hand-in-hand 


with practicality there can be no other word for it. 


© 1960 Friven, inc. 


FRIDEN, INC., SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD. 
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BANKING NEWS 


A.B.A.’s Program for Promoting “Economic Growth 
Without Inflation” of Utmost Importance, Says Remington 


Carl Bimson Urges Banks 
to Use Banking Schools to 
Train Future Executives 


Must Attract 30,000 New. People 
to Banking Business Each Year 
“How well we as bankers meet 
the needs of the Sixties with their 
inevitable need for an increase in 


facilities and services will depend | 


to a large extent upon our ability 


to secure adequate personnel both | 


in terms of numbers and ability,” | Share this optimism,” he added. 


Carl A. Bimson, vice-president, 
American Bankers Association, said 


in an address before the Louisiana | 
| inflation, Mr. Remington said that 


Bankers Association in New Orleans. 


“In 1946, at the close of World | 
| fied in assuming that a 20-year trend | 


War II.” he said, “there were 76,000 


officers and 358,000 other bank em- | 
| few months’ apparent stability. We | 


| have had more than one such pause | 


ployees working in insured commer- 
cial banks. By 1958, the number of 
officers had increased to 95,000; 


today there are over 104,000 bank- 

ing officers in the United States. 
“This rate of growth is about 2% 

per year for the period although 


there are some indications of a 
speeding up in the promotions of 
officers, as more recently the growth 
of officer personnel has been in the 


neighborhood of 4% to 5% per year. | 


“Looking back at the nonofficer 


271,000 in 1946 and 457,000 in 1958 
for the insured banks. Here we have 
a gain of 69%—or about 5% per 
year. 


Banks Have Fewer Officers 


is that we are getting along with 
fewer officers. Putting it another 


way, in 1946 we had one officer for | will, in my estimation, have new | 


every 4.3 employees; and by 1958 


the ratio had increased to one for 


every 4.8. Presumably, either our 
officers are becoming more efficient 
or our employees require less super- 
vision.” 

Mr. Bimson added that “these in- 
creases in banking personnel over 
the years do not take into account 
the turnover problem, which, when 
added to our normal requirements, 
means that we must attract about 
30,000 new people each year to the 
banking field.” 

He pointed out that “of the 104,- 
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| normal replacements is the contin- | 
| uing need for the staffing of expand- 
| ing departments in unit banks and 


“We are all aware that there has | 


_ recently developed a good deal of | 
| complacency over the threat of in- | 


flation, even among those who under- | 
stand its potential menace,” said | 
John W. Remington, president of the 
American Bankers Association, be- | 
fore the annual convention of the | 
Missouri Bankers Association in St. | 
Louis. “I am sorry to say I cannot 


No Reversal of 20-Year Trend 
While continuing his discussion of 


“it does not seem that we are justi- | 


has been reversed on the basis of a | 


in the rising trend of prices in recent | 


| years. Each time, some persons have | 
| been quick to proclaim that the in- | 


flation was over and that sound 
fiscal and monetary policies were no 


| longer needed. But each time, the 


pause has proved only temporary. 


000 officers presently employed, it | 
has been estimated that over one- 


| half will need to be replaced within 
employees, we find they numbered | 


the next 10 years. On top of our 


new Offices for branch systems. This 


| growth alone has required about 20,- | 


eyhe | 000 additions to our personnel each 
“The implication of these figures | 


year in the past. 
“In spite of electronic bookkeep- 
ing and simplified procedures, we 


problems of proper staffing other | 
than that of increased competition 


| from nonbanking institutions. I sus- 
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Carl A. Bimson J. W. Remington 


“We cannot assume that the infla- 
tion has ended until its basic causes 
have been eliminated. So far, they 
have not been. What are these 
causes? Some of them are fairly 


| obvious. The continuation of Federal 


Government spending on a huge and 
still increasing scale is one on which 
we would all agree. Certain indus- 


| trial wage and pricing practices 
| would doubtless be another.” 


Mr. Remington added that it seems 


| to him “that the basic reason for 


this prolonged rise in prices is sim- 
ply that the public has not been 
sufficiently concerned about it to de- 
mand that it be halted. This lack of 
concern reflects, in turn, a lack of 
understanding of the causes and 
dangers of inflation. 

“To promote such understanding 
is the primary reason for our pro- 
gram, particularly for its educa- 


| tional aspect. We are trying to dispel 


some of the misconceptions and con- 
fusion about the growth-inflation 


| problem that have been so prevalent. 
| This can be done, we believe, by edu- 


cating ourselves first, and then the 
general public.” 


Working in Different Directions 
He pointed out that “the Com- 


| mittee for Economic Growth With- 


out Inflation has been working in a 
number of directions. In addition to 
its educational activities, the com- 
mittee has been active in the leg- 
islative field... 

“Time does not permit me to dis- 
cuss all aspects of our program. 
Obviously, a great deal of thought 
and effort has already gone into it. 


| Now that the initial, preparatory 


stage is completed, the educational 
phase of the program is really be- 
ginning to roll. With your assistance, 


| we expect it to gather speed in the 
| months ahead. 


“This program for promoting eco- 
nomic growth without inflation is of 
the utmost importance. Indeed, the 
effectiveness of our work in this 
area may well determine the ulti- 
mate effectiveness of our efforts in 


| behalf of economic development in 


our states and communities.” 
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Faculty Members at First 
National Trust School 
at Northwestern Announced 


Registrar Howard Reports that 
200 Had Registered on May 31 
Members of the faculty for the 
initial session of The National Trust 
School, to be conducted by the 


Trust Division of the American | 


Bankers Association, have been an- 
nounced by Joseph H. Wolfe, direc- 
tor, who is vice-president and trust 
officer, The Merchants National 
Bank, Boston. The school will be 
held August 8-26 on the campus of 


Northwestern University, Evanston, | 


Ill. 

The student body will be limited 
to about 200 students this year. The 
registration deadline was set for 
May 31 and Robert G. Howard, 


registrar of the school, reports that | 
200 trustmen have already signed | 


up. 


Meet Together for Nine Days 


All students meet together for the 
first nine days of the session for 
instruction in basic fundamentals of 
the trust business. Faculty members 
for these required courses include: 
Merrill Anderson, president, The 
Merrill Anderson Company, Inc., 
New York City; Professor Oscar R. 
Goodman, School of Business, North- 
western University; Dean John C. 
Hayes, Loyola University School of 
Law, Chicago; Ray F. Myers, vice- 
president, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago; Professor Willard H. Ped- 
rick, Northwestern University 
Schooi of Law, Chicago; Donald H. 
Remmers, assistant secretary, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago; Dean 
John Ritchie, III, Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, Chicago; 
Daniel M. Schuyler, of Schuyler, 
Stough & Morris, Chicago; Gilbert 
T. Stephenson of Pendleton, N. C., 
who is retired director of trust re- 
search, The Stonier Graduate School 
of Banking; and John J. Waldron, 
of Dallstream, Schiff, Hardin, Waite 
& Dorschel, Chicago. 

On completion of the initial nine 
days of required instruction, the stu- 
dents will divide into major courses, 
running concurrently, in Trust Ad- 
ministration and Trust New Busi- 
ness. 
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Membership Gets Hotel Room Reservation Instructions 
for A.B.A.’s 86th Annual Convention in New York City 


questing hotel room reservations for 


preliminary information about con- 
| vention meetings and registration. 
The member banks of the New 


tion. 


| ship is signed by Richard S. Perkins, 
| chairman of the Convention Hous- 
ing Committee, who is vice-chairman 
of the First National City Bank of 


The faculty of the Trust Admin- 
| istration course includes: William F. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; Frederick W. London, trust 
officer, The Merchants National Bank 
| of Boston; Dr. Roger F. Murray, 
S. Sloan Colt Professor of Banking 
and Finance, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, New 
York; Professor John H. Myers, 
Northwestern University; Ray F. 
Myers; George Richards, Jr., part- 
ner, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Noel T. Robinson, 
vice-president and trust officer, Cen- 
tral National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa; and William 
K. Stevens, assistant vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Chicago. 

For the Trust New Business ma- 
jor, instructors include: William H. 
Avery, of Sidley, Austin, Burgess, 
and Smith, Chicago; A. J. Baber, 
assistant vice-president, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company; Professor 
Parke Burgess, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Darrell S. Caris, of Bills 
Sales Consultants, Chicago; Frank 
L. Griffin, vice - president actuary, 
The Wyatt Company, Chicago; 
Alonzo M. McNickle, vice-president, 
Pittsburgh National Bank; Stuart A. 
Monroe, of Stuart A. Monroe & As- 
sociates, Chicago; Ray F. Myers; 
John S. Pennish, of Blumberg, Smith, 
Wolff & Pennish, Chicago; Daniel 
M. Schuyler; Earl G. Schwalm, pres- 
ident, Lincoln National Bank and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 


Notice of the procedure for re- | 


the 86th annual convention of the | 
American Bankers Association to be | 
held in New York City, September | 
18-21, has been mailed to the A.B.A. | 
membership. The mailing includes | 
| which should be sent to Sylvia M. 


York Clearing House Association | 
will be official hosts for the conven- | 
| with the letter. 


The letter to the A.B.A. member- | 


Lackman, vice-president, Morgan | 


New York; and by George C. Scott, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Bedrooms and Parlors, who is senior 
vice-president of the same bank. 

It is pointed out that all requests 
for hotel accommodations must be 
made on the official application form 


Peltonen, secretary, A.B.A. Conven- 
tion Housing Committee, 90 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. The 
official application form was enclosed 


Early in the summer, those whose 
hotel reservations have been cleared 
through the Subcommittee on Bed- 
rooms and Parlors will automatically 
be sent forms and instructions de- 
scribing the procedure to register in 


| advance for the convention. 


Convention registration and the 


| general convention sessions will be 


in The Waldorf-Astoria. Meetings of 
the divisions, commissions, commit- 


| tees, and councils will be held there 


and in the Belmont Plaza, Commo- 
dore, and Roosevelt hotels. 


Registration Starts September 17 


According to a tentative schedule, 
the convention will be officially open 
for registration of delegates on Sat- 
urday morning, September 17. There 
will be executive meetings of com- 
missions, committees, councils, and 
other official working groups on Sun- 
day, September 18. The meetings of 
the A.B.A. divisions and the Execu- 
tive Council will be held on Monday, 
September 19; and the convention’s 
general sessions will be held Tuesday 
and Wednesday, September 20 and 
21. 

Accompanying the letter on reser- 
vations was a letter to the A.B.A. 
membership from Association Presi- 
dent John W. Remington, who is 
president of the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
This discusses what is “reasonable” 
in entertainment at the convention, 
and embodies a statement of policy 
which was adopted by the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers. This 
would prescribe the amount - and 
scope of hospitality and parties ex- 
tended by banks and a few nonbank- 
ing concerns, without applying to 
any official A.B.A. convention en- 
tertainment. 
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Rutgers U. Press Releases 
First Volume in Banking 
Series of $.6.5.B. Theses 


“Monetary Decisions of Supreme 
Court" by Gerald T. Dunne 


The first volume in a new series 
on banking subjects put out by the 
Rutgers University Press will be 
published on June 13. The work, 
Monetary Decisions of the Supreme 
Court, was written by Gerald T. 
Dunne, legal counsel of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, in fulfill- 
ment of his thesis requirement as a 
student at The Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking, conducted by the 


American Bankers Association at | 
Rutgers—The State University. Mr. | 


Dunne graduated with the class of 
1958. His book’s publication date 
coincides with the opening of this 
year’s resident session of the school 
at Rutgers. 

This is the first in a series, and 
will be followed soon by Federal Re- 
serve Discount Window, by George 
W. McKinney, then with the Federal 


| Western Regional Trust 


Reserve Bank of Richmond and now | 


vice-president of Irving Trust Com- 


pany, New York, and also a member | 


of the class of 1958; and Investment 
Portfolio Management in the Com- 
mercial Bank, by Roger A. Lyon, 
class of 1959, who is assistant vice- 
president of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York. 


Fourth Volume Scheduled 


A fourth volume also scheduled | 
for publication this year is Pension | 


Trends and the Self-Employed, by 
Richmond M. Corbett, trust officer 
of the Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany, class of 1957. 

Present plans call for publication | 
each year of studies of special ex- 
cellence under the general heading 
of “The Rutgers Banking Series.” 
The new series supplants the Pres- 
ent-Day Banking books, in which 
condensed versions of several out- | 
standing theses were published an- 
nually by BANKING for several years. | 
As with all other Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press titles, final approval of 
works selected for the new series | 
will rest with the Press Council. 

The volumes are expected to be- | 
come a significant library of mate- 
rials on modern banking, according 
to an announcement made jointly by 
Dr. E. Sherman Adams, director of | 
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Conference Comm. Chairmen 
Named by €. W. Hamilton 


Chairmen of committees for the 
34th Western Regional Trust Con- 
ference, to be sponsored by the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association in Phoenix, Ariz., No- 
vember 2, 3, and 4, have been an- 
nounced by Charles W. Hamilton, 
Trust Division president. Mr. Ham- 
ilton is. senior vice-president and 
trust officer, The National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston, Tex. 

The conference will be held at the 
Arizona Biltmore in Phoenix, with 
trustmen expected to attend from 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing. 

The committee chairmen are: 

GENERAL COMMITTEE: Robert F. 
Dewey, vice-president and senior 
trust officer, First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix. 

PROGRAM: Frank L. Gibson, vice- 
president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix. 

ENTERTAINMENT: Charles S. Voigt, 
vice-president, Phoenix Title & Trust 
Company, Phoenix. 

FINANCE: Ben Storek, assistant 
trust officer, Southern Arizona Bank 
and Trust Company, Tucson. 

HOTEL AND REGISTRATION: George 
F. German, Jr., vice-president and 
trust officer, The Bank of Douglas, 
Phoenix. 


Trust School Faculty 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 
Trust Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 


| and Henry M. Tibbits, assistant vice- 


president, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

Supplementing daytime instruc- 
tion, there will be 12 evening ses- 
sions with these lecturers: Thomas 
H. Beacom, senior vice - president, 
The First National Bank of Chicago; 
Professor Parke Burgess; Professor 
Daniel R. Lang, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; John K. Langum, Business 
Economics, Inc., Chicago; Don H. 
McLucas, vice-president, The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago; and 
Earl G. Schwalm. 


the §.G.S.B., and William Sloane, 
director of the Rutgers University 
Press. 


A.B.A.’s New Glossary of 
Fiduciary Terms Goes 
Into Its Second Printing 


The booklet, Glossary of Fiduciary 
Terms, published for the American 
Bankers Association Trust Division 
by the A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment in February 1959, has gone into 
its second printing, the Trust Divi- 
sion reports. 

More than 10,000 copies of the 
“trustman’s dictionary” have been 
sold to member trust institutions 
for their own use and for distribu- 
tion to others. It has proved to be 
one of the most useful and popular 
publications of the Trust Division. 

The booklet is the work of a com- 
mittee consisting of L. S. Sever- 
ance, trust officer, The United States 
National Bank of Portland, Oreg., 
chairman; Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
former director, A.B.A. Trust Re- 
search Department, Pendleton, N.C.; 
and Joseph W. White, vice-president 
(now consultant), Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis, Mo. 

Copies of the booklet, which may 
be imprinted with the distributing 
institution’s name, are available to 
A.B.A. members from the Advertis- 
ing Department, A.B.A., 12 East 


36th Street, New York 16. The price 


is 50 cents for single copies, less for 
quantity orders. 


R. E. Shepherd, Former 
F.B.I. Agent, Joins A.B.A. 
Protective Comm. Staff 


Raymond E. Shepherd, who for 
the past eight years has been a spe- 
cial agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, has been employed as 
a member of the staff of the Insur- 
ance and Protective Department of 
the American Bankers Association, 
according to Merle E. Selecman, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Mr. Shepherd 
assumed his new duties at the New 
York headquarters of the Associa- 
tion on May 16. 

He was educated in the public 
schools at Somerville, Mass. After 
serving three years in the United 
States Navy, he continued his edu- 
cation at St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., and was awarded 


| a B.A. degree in June 1951. 
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!. Derr, Agricultural 
feonomist, Joins A.B.A.’s 
Agricultural Commission 


Derl I. Derr, who for the past 
three years has been farm repre- 
sentative for the National Commer- 
cial Bank and Trust Company of 
Albany, N. Y., has been employed 
as a member of the staff of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, ac- 
cording to Merle E. Selecman, execu- 
tive vice-president. Mr. Derr assumed 
his new duties at the New York 
headquarters of the Association on 
May 2. 

Mr. Derr was educated in the pub- 
lic schools at Millville, Pa., and 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
where he majored in agricultural 
economics. After serving five years 
in the United States Air Force as 
a fighter pilot in the 93rd Fighter 
Interceptor Squadron, he returned 
to Cornell to take graduate work 
toward a Master of Science Degree 
and while there also served as a 
faculty assistant. His M.S. was 
awarded in February 1958. 

Mr. Derr is married and has three 
children. 


Future Executives Training 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
pect that our future bank officers 


will also need much more specialized | 


training than we now contemplate.” 


Continuing, Mr. Bimson empha- | 
| the contributions made to the schoo] 


sized that the banks’ “biggest prob- 
lem will come in the top and middle 
management area, which will make 
it all the more important for banks 


A.1.B. Story Next Month 


The American Institute of 
Banking’s 60th convention, held 
in Boston May 30-June 1, came 
too late for coverage in this is. 
sue. However, the meeting will 
be reported, with text and pic- 
tures, in BANKING for July. 


A. Willis Robertson, 
Marcus Nadler Are Among 
Special $.6.8.B. Lecturers 


Others Include Lewis Webster 
Jones and Walt W. Rostow 
Senator A. Willis Robertson, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and Dr. Marcus Nadler, pro- 
fessor of finance, New York Univer- 
sity, are among the speakers slated 
to lecture at The Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking’s June session 
conducted by the American Bankers 
Association at Rutgers—The State 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Senator Robertson will address an 
assembly of the entire student body 


| on Wednesday evening, June 22. 


Dr. Nadler will deliver the Harold 


| Stonier Memorial Address before the 
| assembled students of the school on 
| Friday evening, June 17. The Stonier 


Memorial address has been estab- 
lished as a permanent part of the 
S.G.S.B. program to commemorate 


| by the late Dr. Stonier, the founder 


to retain their qualified personnel. | 


“With the anticipated growth of 
our economy, there will probably be 
a corresponding growth in demand 
for middle management people added 
to other replacement needs. 

“Fortunately, the training pro- 
grams available through A.I.B., the 
A.B.A. training manuals now in use 
and planned, as well as various bank- 
ing schools will do much to solve 
the shortage, provided banks take 
advantage of them and make a sin- 
cere effort to encourage their em- 
ployees to participate. Such a policy 
can be of benefit to your bank. 

“Any enterprise, in order to sur- 
vive, must be able to compete with 
its fellows and with others in its 
related fields.” 


June 1960 


of the school and its guiding hand 


| for 22 years. 


Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, former 


| president of Rutgers— The State 


University, and now president of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, will be the speaker at the 
commencement exercises on Friday, 
June 24. 


Economic Growth Forum 


On Wednesday afternoon, June 15, 
an economic forum will be held for 
the entire student body on the sub- 
ject of “Economic Growth.” The 
principal speaker for this session 
will be Professor Walt W. Rostow of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Widely known in this coun- 


try and abroad as an authority on 
economic history, Professor Rostow 
is the author of two recent books 


1960 Trust Training School 
of Pennsylvania BA Will 
Be Held on June 19-24 


The 1960 Trust Training School 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation will feature lectures on ap- 
portionments, insurance, nominee 
registrations, and filing systems dur- 
ing the week-long school on the 
campus of Bucknell University in 
Lewisburg, from Sunday through 
Friday, June 19-24. 

The Thursday, June 23 session of 
the school will begin at 8:30 A.M. 
with a lecture on apportionments by 
John M. Karnick, trust officer, The 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia. The lecture on in- 
surance that morning will be given 
by G. Edwin File, assistant real 
estate officer at Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co. The final lecture on the 
morning of June 23 will be devoted 
to “Nominee Registration.” It will 
be presented by Leo P. Larkin, vice- 
president, Pittsburgh National Bank. 
The afternoon session will be de- 
voted to a lecture on “Filing Sys- 
tems, Dockets, and Ticklers” by Al- 
bert G. Kay, assistant trust officer, 
The Philadelphia National Bank. 


Diversified Lecture Program 


The week-long Trust Training 
School curriculum also will include 
lectures on trust records, marshaling 
new assets, recording assets, vault 
procedures, accounting systems, as- 
set analysis, cost analysis, common 
trust funds, court accounting pro- 
cedures, real estate and mortgages, 
remittance systems, and auditing 
controls. Informal student - faculty 
seminars are held in the evenings. 


which have received wide acclaim— 
The Stages of Economic Growth and 
The United States in the World 
Arena. 

Participating in a panel session 
with Professor Rostow, following his 
address, will be Dr. Tilford C. Gaines, 
manager of the Research Depart- 
ment, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and Dr. John K. Langum, 
president of Business Economics, 
Inc. Dr. Harold Cheadle, secretary of 
the A.B.A. Committee for Economic 
Growth Without Inflation, will serve 


as moderator. 
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A.B.A. Boat 
Manual 


Available 


Credit Creed 
Reaffirmed 
and Broadened 


A:B.A. 
Testifies on 


Douglas Bill 


Instalment Credit 


Helpful and tested details regarding procedure, practice, principles involved, and 
methods used successfully by banks in th>2 financing of pleasure boats will be avail- 
able in a manual of operations and credit requirements called Financing Pleasure 
Boats now available through the Instalm2nt Credit Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Included will be: 
A discussion of boat values and appraisals. 


Dates of new boat depreciation and how equities are determined. 
How wholesale financing can be handled. 


According to the manual, full recourse, including repossession of the merchandise 
by the dealer, is frequently required; non-recourse and repurchase contracts are 
also in use. Limited recourse agreements, stipulating three to six monthly instal- 
ments, or a certain percentage of the balance to be paid prior to termination of 
the dealer’s full recourse is also common. 


@ 


The Standards of Practice and Instalment Credit Creed originally promulgated 
by the American Bankers Association has been reaffirmed and broadened in light 
of present conditions and the increased influence of banks in this field. 


It emphasizes that a complete statement of all transactions — including cash 
price, downpayment, unpaid balance, finance charge, time balance, and the number, 


amount, and date of each payment should be provided each instalment purchaser 
or lendee. 


It also holds that protective devices used to minimize risk in extending credit. 
are supplemental, not basic. 


Sound terms, in relation to existing economic conditions, should be maintained, 


unusually long terms, skip payments, low or no downpayments should be dis- 
couraged. 


Balloon notes and other plans which cause refinancing should be avoided. 

No credit should be extended which obviously puts hardship on the borrower. 
Charges should be determined in relation to expense handling instalment credit. 
Prepaying should provide for refund of unearned interest or finance charges. 


Collection or late charges should be reasonable, and only in amounts calculated 
to cover the additional expense caused by delinquency. 


° @ 


There are already 31 states in the union that require by law that lenders dis- 
close to borrowers the dollar-amount of finance charges on instalment credit. 


When testifying before the Senate subcommittee regarding the Douglas bill, 
which would require disclosure of finance charges in terms of simple annual in- 
terest, Carl A. Bimson, American Bankers Association vice-president, and president 
of Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., was questioned about several instalment 
loan advertisements which state loan costs at “low bank rates’—4% and 5% in- 
terest. 
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“1960 is the fiftieth anniversary of bank consumer credit . . . it 
offers an unusual opportunity for banks to tell the public more 
about this dynamic force in our economy and of the role of banking 
in its development.”**—T homas C. Boushall, board chairman, Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond. 


This type of interest is discouraged by the A.B.A., said Mr. Bimson; banks are 
urged to quote in their advertising the dollar cost per $100 original face amount of 
a 1-year note payable in equal monthly instalments. For more news on A.B.A. tes- 
timony at this hearing, see page 43 in this month’s Washington section of BANK- 
ING. 


> 


One bank, which made calls on 101 business firms to offer “in-plant” services, 
now successfully provides these services—savings, loan, and checking accounts— 
to 97 of these same firms. 


Programs are reported to be efficient, convenient, advantageous for employers, 
and desirable for employees, and a strong way for banks to compete effectively 
and profitably. 


For good background information, and some “how-to,” write to the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Credit Unions, 12 East 36th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


+ ® @ 


News from the State of Massachusetts: Since March 1957, more than 5,700 qual- 
ified Massachusetts college students hav2 taken bank loans through that state’s 
Higher Education Loan Plan. Upwards of $3,000,000 has been loaned. More than 
10% of these students have already repaid their loans in full, on or before due 
dates. After three years, there are only six of these loans in default. 


Net profits of commercial banks fell from 12% to 15% below the 1958 level 
during 1959, says the Department of Economics and Research of the American 
Bankers Association, mainly because of heavy losses in sales of Government and 
other fixed securities. What might the picture have been had instalment credit not 
increased to the extent that it did to help in some degree buoy up bank profits? 


@ 


Successive surveys, says J. Andrew Painter, vice-president at First National City 
Bank of New York, conducted by the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan, showed that holders of the bulk of consumer credit also hold a substan- 
tial amount of liquid assets. The consumer is now a capitalist with all the budgetary 
concern for personal investment in the plant (home and consumer durable goods) 
and in liquidity (cash, savings, and securities) for the rainy-day emergency—or, 
even as the skeptic might say, “Another downpayment.” The thrifty American 
likes the convenience of these new consumer services, and at the same time, his 
nest-egg and rainy-day savings are mounting to unprecedented totals. 


© @ 


*A “National Committee for 50th Anniversary of Consumer Credit in Commer- 
cial Banks” has been formed to conduct a nationwide program of public education 
this year, according to Thomas C. Boushall, board chairman, Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, and chairman of the Committee. The group includes 30 bankers who are lead- 
ers in consumer credit; members in each FR district will organize regional commit- 
tees to enlist support of state banker associations, and to encourage local banker 
and community activities throughout the country. 
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S&M Conference 


Proceedings 


The Proceedings of the 57th an- 
nual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation held in New York on March 
7-9 will be available on June 1. 
Bankers registered at the conference 
will receive one free copy; others 
may obtain copies at $3 each. Write 
to the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, A.B.A., 12 E. 36th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Don't Overlook 
Working Men 


“A recent study of the whole field 
of savings in metropolitan Chicago 
showed more families in the blue 
collar group with savings and share 
accounts in banks and savings and 
loan associations than any other,” 
recently said A.B.A. Vice-president 
Carl A. Bimson. 

“This is an important group,” he 


said, ‘“‘to whom we need to get across 
the story of the causes and effects 
of inflation if we are to win our bat- 
tle for the sound dollar.” 


“Statistics on the Savings 
Market" —New A.B.A. Study 


AMERICANS had savings of an 
estimated $310,144,000,000 in banks 
and in share and investment ac- 
counts at the year end, according to 
a new study, “Statistics on the Sav- 
ings Market,” recently issued by the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of 
the American Bankers Association. 
The study was prepared in coopera- 
tion with the A.B.A.’s Research 
Council. 

Commercial banks and savings 
banks together hold the largest pro- 
portion of savings, with $62,700,000,- 
000 for commercial banks, and 
$34,925,000,000 for mutual savings 
banks. Life insurance reserves rep- 
resent the largest single amount of 
savings with $91,000,000,000. Sav- 
ings and loan associations come next 


Savings 


with $54,548,000,000, followed by 
U. S. Savings Bonds, mutual funds, 
credit unions, and postal savings, in 
that order. 

The new booklet has been mailed 
to every A.B.A. member bank, with 
additional copies available at $1 
each. It contains charts and tables 
on statewide as well as nationwide 
savings figures, and is intended to 
facilitate comparative analyses of 
savings facts, trends, and situations 
by individual banks and bank groups, 

The tables are most comprehen- 
sive; and there are 21 of them, some 
going back as far as 1920. The first 
shows the distribution of total per- 
sonal income 1929-1959; the twenty- 
first shows percentage of time de- 
posits to total deposits in insured 
commercial banks by states (Ver- 
mont leads with 61.5%, and Ne- 
braska is last with 11.4%). 

It is planned that the booklet on 
savings statistics be published an- 
nually. Statistical studies have been 
made before by the A.B.A. Division, 
but not published in nearly so broad 
a scope. 


Housing and Mortgages 


Mortgage Banking in 1960 


row’s home by Perry I. Prentice, edi- 
tor and publisher, House and Home 
Magazine, will appear in July. 


ANKERS principally interested in 
housing and mortgages from a 
5-state area attended the Third Re- 
gional Mortgage Workshop of the 
American Bankers Association in 
Chicago on May 15-17. David M. 
Kennedy, chairman of the board, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, was 
general chairman of the: meeting. 
How to do justice to a meeting of 
this type with so many good ad- 
dresses on a variety of topics related 
to housing and mortgages poses a 
problem. So, for space reasons, the 
most we can do is to present below 
some of the important points made 
by the speakers. A short article, 
based upon an address on the de- 
cisive influence of banks over tomor- 
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The Mortgage Market 
and Public Policy 
By Dr. Hobart C. Carr 


ALL in all, 1960 will be a good year, 
for mortgage finance. There will be 
problems in the availability of funds 
for various mortgage investors, espe- 
cially commercial banks. Some of these 
problems are unavoidable; for example, 
those relating to the burden of credit 
control which is borne at least initially 
by commercial banks. Some of the prob- 
lems, however, are the result of unequal 
treatment of investing institutions with 
regard to borrowing or the payment 
of rates to providers of loanable funds. 


In times when funds are generally 
plentiful, such inequality is of no great 
moment. In other times, such as 1959 
and 1960, these inequalities strongly 
affect the distribution of available re- 
sources. 

These problems are not confined to 
just 1960 and 1959. They are long- 
term in nature. They will endure so 
long as present statutes endure. Per- 
haps there is some reason for the dif- 
ference in the terms of borrowing from 
some central source, like the Fed or the 
FHLB. There certainly is less reason 
for a Regulation Q that controls some 
institutions but leaves others untram- 
meled save perhaps for the wave of a 
cautionary finger, if some one decides 
to wave it. 

If the supervisory control over the 
quality of assets exercised by examina- 
tions is adequate, then what good rea- 
son is there for not allowing rate com- 
petition by those who feel they can 
afford it? If supervisory control is not 
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adequate, should it not be strengthened 
rather than depend on a poor substi- 
tute?—Dr. Carr is chairman of the 
Banking and Finance Department 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, New York University, New 
York. 


Commercial Banks and 
the Mortgage Portfolio 
By Joel K. Riley 


IN the past 15 years 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can families have annually entered the 
home-owning class. The banks’ propor- 
tion of this total home mortgage debt 
has, however, dropped from 21% in 1950 
to 15% in 1959. Increased interest in 
mortgages as a proper part of a bal- 
anced portfolio in a commercial bank 
has come about because of several 
reasons: 

First, a realization of the quality of 
today’s typical amortized mortgage, ... 
Such modern mortgages are as safe as 
any other type of acceptable bank 
asset. 

Second, the liquidity of such a mort- 
gage portfolio, turning over every 8 to 
10 years, contributing 8% to 13% each 
year for liquidity needs or reinvest- 
ment, meets the requirements of a com- 
mercial bank’s savings department. 

Third, the stability of interest in- 
come which a well balanced mortgage 
portfolio adds to the bank’s earning 
picture. 

Through use of mortgage invest- 
ments, the bank can assure itself of a 
known, relatively high rate of return 
that will extend through the estimated 
term of the savings deposits now being 
received.—Mr. Riley is vice-president, 
Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit. 


five years ending in 1958 and are gain- 
ing at an estimated rate in excess of 
$3-billion a year. In the same period, 
local and state retirement funds ex- 
panded from $8,300,000,000 to $15,200,- 
000,060 and are estimated to have 
increased $1,500,000,000 annually 

Another source to be opened for 
mortgages—perhaps I should say fur- 
ther opened—and penetrated is el- 
eemosynary or charitable institutions, 
churches, universities, and fraternal 
organizations, all of which have been 
interested in mortgages as investments. 
This may surprise but yet interest you 
that many churches have large endow- 
ments that seek investments, especially 
when most of us are members of re- 
ligious institutions that are seeking 
funds rather than investing them... . 

My last suggestion in an effort to 
tempt your skill, as well as imagina- 
tion, is a market that I hazard a guess 
is substantially larger than most of us 
would dare to estimate—the individual 
investor. Factual data in this area are 
probably difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain; however, because the market 
for mortgages has become largely in- 
stitutional in character, is it not possi- 
ble that this market has an important 
potential? I personally know of three 
large, nationally known mortgage orig- 
inators whose birth and early growth 
can be attributed to seeking and finding 


Mortgage Market Trends 


ALTHOUGH some sources are somewhat gloomy about 1960 housing 
starts, I feel that the final outcome shall not be too different from 


NEWS - 


individual investors for mortgages.— 
Mr. Klug is vice-president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 


National Mortgage 


Market Outlook 
By Dr. Kurt F. Flexner 


IN most advanced economies, includ- 
ing the United States, a certain amount 
of Government intervention in the dif- 
ferent areas of the economy has been 
accepted and already is taken for 
granted. Housing has become a major 
issue in American politics; and in 
order to avoid excessive Government 
intervention, it is extremely important 
to make the housing industry as effi- 
cient as possible. In the field of finance, 
this means that the mortgage as an in- 
strument of credit should be made as 
desirable as any other instrument of 
credit. Every effort should be made to 
make it appeal to every type of inves- 
tor so that it can compete effectively 
with every other type of credit instru- 
ment. . .. if housing is to be financed 
privately without increased Govern- 
ment intervention, certain weaknesses 


the earlier consensus which placed housing starts for this year at 
1,200,000 units. Actually, the figure may be slightly higher since 
the demand for credit by business may be somewhat less than was 
anticipated, easing further the flow of funds in the mortgage market. 
In spite of the greater availability of mortgage funds, it is at present 
not expected that mortgage interest rates will significantly decline. 

The 1,200,000 or more housing starts expected this year represent 
a drop of about 12% over last year’s figure. This decline, however, 
should not be regarded as evidence of a recession in the housing indus- 
try. Fluctuations in output are common in every American industry 
and within a normal range they represent adjustments to changing 
conditions in supply and demand. A 10 to 15% upward or downward 
change should certainly be regarded as within a normal range, espe- 
cially since the expected figure this year is slightly above the average 
number of housing starts for the last 10 years. 

Although a policy of high economic activity is considered highly 
desirable, a moderate decline in output in a particular industry should 
not be regarded as inconsistent with economic growth and a high rate 
of production. An effort to eliminate adjustments within an industry 
by means of artificial stimulation may lead to inefficiencies and losses 
in the long run. 


Tapping New Sources of 
Savings for Mortgages 
By Lowell C. Klug 


AS we examine the sources of sav- 
ings and the new tools or vehicles that 
will have to be fashioned and created, 
or old ones remodeled, to attract these 
funds into mortgage investment, we 
had better not be unmindful of one 
basic, truthful, unquestioned fact: The 
competitors of the commercial banks of 
this country will come up with a com- 
petent, aggressive, and enlightened ap- 
proach of tapping the same sources in 
which we are interested. ... 

Fortunately, much has been done al- 
ready in the way of research and prob- 
ing to discover ways and means of 
tapping new sources of savings... . 

The fastest growing and newest of 
major thrift institutions are the local 
and state retirement funds and a va- 
riety of corporate pension funds. Cor- 
porate pension funds increased from 
$10,200,000,000 to $22,100,000,000 in the 


—Dr. Kurt F. FLEXNER 
Director of Mortgage Finance 
American Bankers Association 
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now found in the mortgage market 
must be eliminated. 

It is only a matter of know-how to 
convert conventional mortgages into 
credit instruments that will prove at- 
tractive to investors. On the other 
hand, FHA and VA mortgages which 
have been made impersonal through in- 
surance or guarantees are often still 
considered cumbersome investments by 
such institutional investors as pension 
funds and trust funds, and by others. 
These characteristics of mortgages are 
technical rather than generic, how- 
ever, and with imagination and effort, 
whatever handicaps now exist can be 
eliminated. ... 

It is a mistake to take it for granted 
that the mortgage lacks the liquidity 
or national marketability or ease of 
handling of other instruments of credit 
or Government bonds. A more construc- 
tive aproach I think would be to make 
the mortgage so desirable an instru- 
ment of credit for every type of inves- 
tor that the question of government 
intervention would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

... The American Bankers Associa- 
tion currently is studying the problems 
involved in creating an adequate sec- 
ondary market for conventional mort- 
gages. We are still in the stage of 
analysis, and no definite conclusions 
have been reached on major points.— 
Dr. Flexner is director of Mortgage 
Finance, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York. 


Bankers’ Role in 
Urban Renewal 


By Paul M. Minter 


I AM sure we can agree on the point 
that this steady deterioration of the 
heart of a city creates a serious domes- 
tic problem. Once started, this blight 
feeds on itself and spreads rapidly. As 
this blight spreads, there is a rapid in- 
crease in crime, disease, and delinquency 
in this area, all of which is costly to the 
city and the taxpayer. 

We have most of the tools necessary 
to attack this problem; and ‘if more are 
needed, I am sure that our legislators 
at the Federal, state, and municipal 
levels will furnish them. 

The one ingredient most needed to 
make this program work is active and 
informed citizen participation. Gen- 
erally speaking, there has been an 
apathetic attitude toward the whole 
problem and its solution. Many of those 
who have left the city for the suburbs 
have taken the attitude of “so what, it 
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isn’t my problem.” Many business 
leaders, and too many bankers, have, 
by their silence, acquiesced to this 
trend.... 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the key to a successful urban 
renewal program is “citizen participa- 
tion.” The welfare and development of 
any community are dependent upon the 
individual contributions of all its citi- 
zens. The program must have the sup- 
port and understanding of the people. 
We can no longer afford to sit back and 
refuse to recognize the long-range im- 
plications of these slum areas which 
are eating away at the heart of our 
cities—Mr. Minter is vice-president of 
The National City Bank of Cleveland. 


Urban Renewal 


By Joseph B. Graves, Jr. 


COMMERCIAL bankers should take 
a leading part in urban renewal im- 
provement because community problems 
are identical with those of business. By 
participating in urban renewal, com- 
mercial bankers will have an opportu- 
nity to expand and diversify their loan 
business. Urban renewal also offers an 
opportunity to participate in the profits 
of ownership on the basis of a rela- 
tively small investment. 

Take a close look at urban renewal, 
become thoroughly familiar with how 
it works, and what it has to offer. It 
is a challenging opportunity for bank- 
ers to use their experience and pro- 
fessional skill to help reshape and re- 


build the cities and make them more 
desirable places in which to live and 
do business —Mr. Graves is national 
executive secretary of the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program, 
Washington, D. C. 


Major Current Problems 
By Walter S. Rosenberry, Jr. 


THE growing demand for housing 
should and can be met successfully by 
private enterprise. I urge that com- 
mercial bankers set aside a part of 
their future mortgage disbursements 
for creative and exploratory invest- 
ment. If private enterprise fails at this 
task, we will have no one but ourselves 
to blame if the Government intervenes 
through a direct lending program. 

The expected great demand for fu- 
ture housing will leave ample room for 
all the financial institutions. — Mr. 
Rosenberry is deputy administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


A.B.A.'s Mortgage Bulletin 


THE Department of Mortgage Fi- 
nance of the American Bankers As- 
sociation mailed last month to all 
A.B.A. member banks the first issue 
of its Mortgage Bulletin, which it 
expects to distribute three or four 
times a year to provide banks of de- 
posit with specialized information of 


Number of Nonfarm Real Estate Foreclosures 


During 1959 the estimated number of foreclosures rose by 4% over the previous 

year to a total of 44,075. Although there had been a steady rise in the number of 

distress actions during the past six and one-half years, there was a reversal in this 

trend during the last six months of the year. The number of foreclosures in the 

first two quarters of 1959 topped the same period in 1958, while the number 

reported in the third and fourth quarters was down fractionally from the same 
periods a year earlier 
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interest to them in the operation of 
mortgage lending activities. Dr. Kurt 
F. Flexner, director of mortgage fi- 
nance, is editor of the Bulletin. 

The first issue of the new publica- 
tion consists of 34 pages and con- 
tains articles by leading mortgage 
lending authorities and mortgage 
statistics. 

Cowles Andrus, president, New 
Jersey Bank & Trust Company, Pas- 
saic, is chairman of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Real Estate Mortgages. 


Capital Gains Taxes on 
Sale of Homes 


“Much tax planning is based on 
the special rules governing capital 
gains and losses and one of the im- 
portant things to watch, particu- 
larly in the last months of the year, 
is the making of sales in such a man- 
ner and at such times as to result 
in the greatest tax benefits,” said 
Mildred E. Foy, trust officer of The 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, 

In a discussion of taxes at the Tri- 
Regional Conference of the National 
Association of Bank Women in At- 
lantic City, N. J., Miss Foy covered, 
among other things, the short-term 
and long-term capital gains tax fac- 
tors entering into the sale of a home. 

“There is a provision in the law 
which provides that if you sell your 
home and purchase a new one within 
one year before or one year after 
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such a sale, the gain on the sale will 
be recognized only to the extent that 
the sales price of the old home ex- 
ceeds the cost of the new,” she said. 
“Assume taxpayer Jane Brown pur- 
chased a home in 1938 for $10,000 
and added improvements during the 
years to bring her cost base up to 
$15,000. In 1960 she sells it for $25,- 
000 and has made a $10,000 profit. 
Assume further that within the year 
from the date of sale she purchases 
a new home for $40,000. Under the 
present law there is no taxable gain. 
The only ‘catch’ to this relief is that 
the cost of the new home for tax 
purposes is not $40,000 for the cost 
must be reduced by the unrecognized 
gain of $10,000, so that, in this in- 
stance, the adjusted base for the new 
home would be $30,000. If, on the 
other hand, she were to purchase a 
new residence for less than the sales 
price of her former home, say, for 
only $22,000, then $3,000 of her $10,- 
000 profit is immediately recognized 
for tax purpose, and the remaining 
$7,000 reduces the cost base of the 
new home.” 

Continuing her analysis, Miss Foy 
said: 

“Suppose the taxpayer realizes a 
gain on selling his home, but does 
not buy another. [If he is in a high 
tax bracket, he might consider re- 
porting the sale on an instalment 
basis. Not many sales of real prop- 
erty are for cash on the line. More 
often than not, a cash deposit is 
made and instalment notes are given 
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by the buyer as part of the purchase 
price. In order to use the instalment 
method, either the cash payments in 
the year of the sale may not exceed 
30% of the selling price, or no pay- 
ments at all should be received by 
the seller in the year of sale. 

“Briefly, this method would permit 
the taxpayer to spread his gross 
profit, as well as the tax, over the 
same period covered by the payments 
on the note, on a pro rata basis. The 
pro rata share of the profit realized 
is treated as a long-term gain or 
short-term gain, depending upon the 
length of time the property was held, 
and in the case of an individual tax- 
payer the maximum tax that may be 
applied to a long-term gain is 25%. 
There are two methods of taxing a 
long-term gain. (1) Add 50% of 
the gain to other income and com- 
pute the tax on the total amount at 
the regular tax rates, or (2) figure 
the alternative tax of 25% of the 
gross gain and combine this with 
the tax on all ordinary income. Bear 
in mind the 25% alternative tax is 
applied to the gross gain, and unless 
the taxpayer is in a bracket in ex- 
cess of 50%, it is usually more 
advantageous to apply the first 
method.” 


American Bankers Association Sept. 18-21 86th Annual Convention, New York City 

May 30- American Institute of Banking, Statler Oct. 23-25 4th Regional Mortgage Workshop Meet- 
June 3 Hilton Hotel, Boston ing, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston 

June 13-25 The Stonier Graduate School of Bank- Nov. 2-4 34th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
University, ence, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 

mont Hotel, San Francisco ference, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver 

July 10-12 Central States Conference, Western Hills Nov. 17-18 29th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 

Lodge, Wagner, Okla. The Drake, Chicago 
Aug. 8-26 The National Trust School, Northwest- Nov. 30- Southern Secretaries Conference, Char- 
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June 


138th National Credit Conference, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 


42nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 


Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas, 
Texas 


State Associations 
Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 


Minnesota, Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis 


D. of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 


Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 


Florida, Trust Training School, Raw- 
lings Hall, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 


New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 


Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 


Montana, Canyon Village Hotel, Yellow-_ 


stone National Park 
Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 


*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth 


‘*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 


worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Colorado, Hilton Hotel, Denver 
Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 


New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 


Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 


Oregon, Sheraton-Portland Hotel, Port- 
land 


*Joint Meeting 


1961 JANUARY 1961 
SMTWTFS 


Aug. 7-19 
Aug. 14-27 
Sept. 8-10 
Sept. 15-17 
Sept. 25-27 
Oct 11-12 
Oct. 14-15 
Oct. 16-18 
Oct 17-18 
Oct. 23-26 
Nov. 10-12 


June 6- 8 
June 5-10 
June 19-24 

July 31- 
Aug. 13 
Sept. 22-24 
Sept. 25-28 
Oct. 3- 6 
Oct. 10-12 
Oct. 10-13 

Oct. 30- 
Nov. 3 

Nov. q- 
Dec. 2 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Sulphur Springs 


Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 


Central States School of Banking, Univ. 
of Wis., Madison 


Maine Savings Banks Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring 


Massachuestts Savings Banks, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 


Texas Bankers Instalment Credit, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


New Hampshire Fall Meeting, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


Iowa, Fort Des Hotel, Des 
Moines 


Moines 


Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Other Organizations 


NABAC Western Regional, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City 


Consumer Credit Management Program, 
Arden House, Harriman Campus, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 

American and Canadian Library Associa- 
tions, Joint Conference, Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec 


NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wis., Madison 

National Safe Deposit Convention, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

Robert Morris Associates 46th Annual 
Fall Conference, Denver Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


MBA 47th Annual Convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


NABAC 36th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles 


National Association of Bank Women, 
Annual Convention, Huntington-Sher- 
aton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


Financial Public Relations Association 
Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 


Investment Bankers Convention, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
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Anew source of energy, steam from , 
natural geysers, is being harnessed at 
a 12,500 kilowatt electric plant north * 
of San Francisco. 


Ge IE- 


Excerpts from 1959 Annual Report 


The year 1959 brought to a close a 
decade of exceptional growth and pros- 
perity in the area served by our Com- 
pany. The surge in population, the 
expansion and diversification of indus- 
try and the mechanization of agricul- 
ture all combined to increase demands 
for electricity and gas which required 
an expenditure for plant and facilities 
over this ten-year period of $1.7 billion. 

Today our Company is the Nation’s 
largest gas and electric operating 
utility from the standpoint of assets, 
which now total about $2.4 billion. Ten 
years ago the Company had 2,259,000 
customers; today it has 3,568,000. Only 
six other corporations have more 
stockholders. 


Perhaps in no other year in the 
Company’s history did climatic con- 
ditions have such a material impact on 
its operations. The net result was to 
distort our normal sales patterns, in- 
crease expenses, and reduce earnings 
somewhat from normal expectations. 

1959 was a dry year, which reduced 
our hydro-electric generation, requir- 
ing us to make up that deficiency in our 
steam-electric plants, with consequent 
increases in fuel costs. On the other 
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hand, sales of electricity for agricul- 
tural pumping were greatly stimulated 
by the lack of precipitation. It was 
also a warm year, which materially 
reduced gas sales for space heating 
with an associated loss of many mil- 
lions of dollars in revenues. 


Expenditures for construction, 
amounting to $159 million in 1959, 
were well below the levels of the two 
preceding years, but nevertheless 
amounted to over half a million dollars 
each working day. No new capacity 
was added to our electric generating 
resources in 1959, due to completion 
in the previous year of two steam units 
and of a large hydro construction pro- 
gram. The next major increments to 
our electric generating resources will 
be two 325,000 kilowatt steam units at 
our Pittsburg Power Plant, one of 
which will be placed in operation in 
1960 and the other in 1961. 

The Company is continuing its 
activity in the nuclear power field. It 
plans to start construction this year 
on a 60,000 kilowatt nuclear plant to 
be located in the northwestern part of 
its system, near Eureka. 


Of immense importance to our cus- 
tomers, and to the future growth and 
development of our service area, is an 
adequate supply of natural gas. To 
this end we have been working dili- 
gently for a period of more than three 
years on a project to transport natural 
gas from the Province of Alberta in 
Canada to the California market. The 
project has been the subject of a suc- 
cession of hearings before govern- 
mental agencies in both countries, and 
it is hoped that all necessary authori- 
zations will be obtained soon so that 
construction can get under way by the 
middle of this year. Few undertakings 
have exceeded this in long-range sig- 
nificance to the Company and its 


customers. 


Summing up, we believe the past 
year was one of real accomplishment 
and that the Company now stands on 
the threshold of another great period 
of growth and development. It is a 
source of satisfaction to your manage- 
ment, as it must be to stockholders, 
that the Company enters the decade of 
the Sixties with greater financial 
strength than at any time in its history. 


FOR THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Chairnian of the Board 


President 


PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


For more information on this dynamic company write K. C. Christensen, Vice President and Treasurer 
245 Market St., San Francisco 6, for P.G.& E’s 1959 Annual Report. 
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ern Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers Association 
in St. Petersburg Beach, Fla., was 
“trust services beyond the call of 
duty” and was sounded by Charles 
W. Hamilton, president of the 
A.B.A.’s Trust Division and senior 
vice-president and trust officer of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
Houston, Tex. 

While speaking to trustmen from 
13 states, Mr. Hamilton said that 
“those of us who are devoting our 
lives to the rendering of the best 
possible trust service love our work 
and our customers and beneficiaries 
and get real satisfaction from know- 
ing that we are in a growing, muchly 
needed field. The fact that people 
have confidence in us, that they de- 
pend on us, and that they are loyal 
to us brings us a reward of achieve- 
ment that makes it worthwhile to 
do a little bit more than is called 
for by the trust instrument.” 

Mr. Hamilton added that the very 
nature of the trustman’s work 
“causes the public to expect from 
him a high degree of citizenship... . 
He is generally peculiarly fitted to 
assume a position of leadership... . 
It just seems to go hand in hand 
with his trust service and gives him 
the same sort of satisfaction.” 

The conference, under the general 


Ten keynote of the third South- 


The Satisfaction of Doing a Good Job 


Points of Interest from the A.B.A.’s Southern Trust Conference in St. Petersburg Beach 


Opening session speakers: left to right, J. Anton Conner; Turner Rice (speaking) ; 
Robert G. Howard, deputy manager, A.B.A. and secretary, Trust Division; W. R. 
Barnett; and A. M. MecNickle 


chairmanship of Dean C. Houk, vice- 
president and trust officer, Union 
Trust Company, St. Petersburg, was 
sponsored by banks with trust de- 
partments in Florida’s ‘‘Golden Tri- 
angle’ area, including St. Peters- 
burg, Tampa, Clearwater, and Dune- 
din. W. R. Barnett, president of the 
Barnett National Bank of Jackson- 
ville and president of the Florida 
Bankers Association, welcomed some 
400 bankers to the 2-day meeting 
opening on May 12. 

Points of interest made by several 
of the speakers are presented in ex- 
cerpt form. Other speech excerpts 
may be found on pages 4 and 6. 


Recruitment and Training 
of Trust Personnel 
By Turner Rice 


Traditionally, we have looked to the 
legal profession for trust officers and 
trainees. It begins to look, however, 
as if this source is no longer inexhaust- 
ible and in fact is in danger of be- 
coming a constantly diminishing factor 
in the recruitment of trust personnel. 

So, tomorrow’s trust officers must 
come from our own best efforts in 
training qualified young men unless we 
are prepared to face the exigency of 
bringing in trained trustmen from 
other banks—a procedure which I 
would, for one, certainly not recom- 
mend as a precedent. 

We certainly want to give every pos- 
sible opportunity for our trainees, ad- 
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ministrative assistants, and clerical 
staff members to study and progress 
in trust business. If your local A.I.B. 
chapter has not had the course in 
Trusts I, now called Trust Department 
Services, and the more advanced 
Trusts II for several years, do what 
you can to start a course in your city 
next fall and encourage your young 
men to take these courses. We must 
first of all understand that any train- 
ing program will fall flat on its face 
unless we give personal attention to 
each man, keep him off routine jobs 
unless they are essential to his general 
knowledge, and then only for such a 
time as would be required for him to 
learn the job thoroughly. We should 
never use him for utility purposes.— 
Mr. Rice is vice-president and trust 
officer, Birmingham (Ala.) Trust Na- 
tional Bank. 


Observations of a 
Trust Examiner 
By J. Anton Conner 


About 10 years ago, Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, as director, Trust Re- 
search Department of The [Stonier] 
Graduate School of Banking of the 
American Bankers Association, held a 
series of 12 conferences—one in each 
Federal Reserve District—of persons 
employed by the Federal and state su- 
pervisory offices (supervisory men) 
and a corresponding number of trust- 
men. One of the purposes of these 
meetings was to receive suggestions for 
bringing about elimination of the crit- 
icizable practices and procedures exam- 
iners had discovered and to encourage 
and extend, so far as possible, the com- 
mendable practices and procedures. 

An oft-repeated suggestion was the 
need for an active, interested, and in- 
formed trust committee. Stated in other 
words, there was a need for group 
judgment. Supervisory men of wide 
trust experience said that in too many 
trust institutions the trust committee 
is a committee in name only; in some 
institutions it does not exist at all; 
the board of directors or the executive 
committee or the loan committee per- 
forms the functions of a trust com- 
mittee; that the trust committee some- 
times meets only on call and irregu- 
larly when something out of the ordi- 
nary comes up, and then usually ratifies 
what the trust officer has done, or 
approves or vetoes what he proposes 
to do. They suggested that if trust 
institutions really are to make good 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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PLEASE DO NOT LEAVE 
ANYTHING ON THIS DESK 


OFFICER NOT HERE 


This trip is really necessary! 


This year, as in previous years, many of the 
desks in our Banks and Bankers Division will be 
vacant during May and June. 


Why? Because many of the officers will be 
attending annual state banking conventions 
across the country. 


Every man in the Banks and Bankers Division 
has the responsibility of handling specific geo- 


graphical areas. And each looks forward to re- 
newing old friendships and making many new 
ones while attending these conventions. 


Personalized attention is just part of the full- 
time banking service we offer. If you are not 
now in a correspondent relationship with us, 
this is our invitation for you to get in touch with 
the Banks and Bankers Division. 


BY The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets + Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 
their claim of applying group judg- 
ment to their trust work, they must 
have an active, interested, and in- 
formed committee. 

These criticisms still stand today 
even with the improvement that has 
been brought about in the intervening 
years.—Mr. Conner is chief, Review 
Section, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


Tax Planning to Cut 
Down Tax Shrinkage 
By A. M. McNickle 


Since 1944, throughout the country, 
estates of $60,000 and over have in- 


creased by 300% in both number and 
dollar volume, according to the latest 
records of the United States Treasury 
Department covering estate tax re- 
turns filed. Thus, the market for the de- 
velopment of trust business is greater 
than at any time in the history of the 
country. 

Concurrently, the shrinkage in es- 
tates caused by the assessment of the 
Federal estate tax with rates running 
from 3% to 77% has also increased. 

While tax laws are intended to »e 
equitable, they can be anything but 
equitable. In effect, there are two tax 
laws—one for the informed and one 
for the uninformed—and the man who 
is tax-informed will have less tax 


BONDS 


to meet the specific needs 


of banks 


Income tax exemption gives municipal 


bonds an important edge over taxable 


securities today. An exceptional diversity 
of tax-exempts are included in our cur- 
rent offerings, as well as public utility 
and industrial bonds and railroad equip- 
ment trust certificates. All are of special 


interest to bank security buyers. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 e 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


shrinkage in his estate than the man 
who is uninformed. 

Thus, it would seem to be the duty 
of banks and trust companies along 
with the attorneys, for their customers 
to sell them on the idea of proper tax 
planning to cut down the unnecessary 
tax shrinkage that all too often these 
days is also cutting the standard of 
living of dependent beneficiaries.—./r. 
McNickle is vice-president, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) National Bank. 


Estate Planning When Assets 
Are in Several States 


By Joseph A. McClain, Jr. 


Some states have statutory provisions 
whereunder debtors may make pay- 
ment to a foreign representative, or 
persons having possession of personal 
property may turn such property over 
to foreign representatives, if no writ- 
ten demand has been made upon such 
debtor or person within a_ specified 
period of time from the date of the 
appointment of the foreign representa- 
tive. In Florida, our statute (FS. 
734.30) fixes this period of time at 
three months. Actually, in this re- 
spect, Florida can be said to be fairly 
liberal in view of the fact that if no 
local claimant demands ancillary ad- 
ministration, a foreign personal repre- 
sentative may collect debts or personal 
property in Florida by waiting three 
months from the time of his appoint- 
ment to ascertain whether any ancil- 
lary administration is being sought in © 
Florida. Moreover, Florida permits a 
foreign personal representative to 
bring suit in Florida upon producing 
authenticated copies of probate or let- 
ters of administration from another 
state. (F.S. 734.30(1)) 

Short of general adoption of uni- 
form acts, much could be gained if 
other states would adopt Florida’s pro- 
cedure for permitting a foreign repre- 
sentative to sue upon producing au- 
thenticated evidence of probate or 
letters from another state (FS. 
734.30(1)), and to permit and protect 
payment to a foreign personal repre- 
sentative if no ancillary administration 
has commenced within three months 
from the date of the appointment of 
the foreign personal representative— 
Mr. McClain is an attorney with Mabry, 
Reaves, Carlton, Fields & Ward, 
Tampa, Fla. 


Speeches in June Bulletin 


The addresses given at the South- 
ern Trust Conference are being 
used in the June issue of the Trust 
Bulletin, either in full text or digest 
form. The Bulletin is also using a 
brief digest of a panel discussion of 
taxes. 
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Another step forward in helping business save money... 


ANNOUNCES 


3 ELECTRONIC 


DATA PROCESSING CENTERS 


ane nas First three in a nationwide network— New York, Dayton, 

EW YORK, N.Y Los Angeles. Around the clock, seven days a week, to pro- 
Si vide overnight service. Whether your business is large or 
small ...commercial or savings bank, department or other 
retail store, industrial, transportation, government, or any 
other type of business... National is prepared to serve you 
all the way ...from original entry to final report. 


How centers will operate: Information will be captured 
automatically, on punched paper tape or cards at your place 
of business, while using National Accounting Machines, Cash 
Registers, or Adding Machines in normal operation. 

The punched tape or cards will then be forwarded to a Na- 
To be opened September Ist on the ground tional Data Processing Center where the accounting, statisti- 
floor of the new Getty Building, Madison cal, and management reports will be electronically processed. 
Avenue at 61st St., New York, N. Y. 


How you will benefit: National Data Processing Centers 
are the modern way ... you record the original entry, National 
does the rest. Records and reports will be available to you 
faster ... more economically ...than ever before. 
Growth of your business, or increases in volume of paper- 
work can be taken in stride... with minimum expense. 
Your accounting department (and the need for processing 
equipment) can be held to a minimum, without sacrificing 
the quantity or quality of information made available to you. 
Your accounting system will always be the most modern 
..as new electronic machines are made available you will 
be among the first to capitalize on their many advantages. 


To be located at National’s Home Office 
and Factory, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


For unique banking services: National Centers will also 
be the first to be equipped with high-speed electronic check 
sorters and other automation equipment to provide econom- 
COS ANGELES, CAL ical processing services for banks and other lines of business. 


Wational * Electronic “304” saves time and money 


@ Reads paper tape at 108,000 characters a minute! 
@ Reads 2,000 punched cards a minute! 
@ Prints reports at speed equivalent to 290 typists! 


* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


To be located at National’s Electronic Re- 


search and Engineering Division, 1401 E. as 
El Segundo Blvd., Los Angeles (Haw- * 
thorne) California. 


FLECTRONIC DATA_ PROCESSING 


ADDING MACHINES+ CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio inch 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


June 1960 
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Education Opens Door to Opportunity 


ow bankers — and bank women 

in particular—can improve 
their role and the role of their banks 
in the national economy during the 
much-publicized Sixties was the gen- 
eral theme emphasized at six re- 
cently concluded regional confer- 
ences of the National Association 
of Bank Women. 

“We are again in a period of bank- 
ing history when there is a shortage 
of officer personnel. Here again, as 
in the periods following the two 
world wars, women will find an op- 
portunity to make their contribu- 
tions to banking if they have the 
qualifications, and if they are willing 
to accept the responsibilities re- 
quired of bank executives, and if 
they are accepted by bank manage- 
ment,” said Helen L. Rhinehart, 
president of NABW and vice-presi- 
dent of the Brenton Companies, Des 
Moines, at the tri-regional confer- 
ence in Atlantic City. 


Avenues Open to Sharpen Tools 


Miss Rhinehart added: “We know 
that responsibility in an important 
area such as banking takes better 
than ordinary ability. For that rea- 
son, it behooves women who wish 
to progress in banking to take a 
close look at themselves; in other 
words, to evaluate the qualifications 
that they can contribute to fill the 
gaps in executive personnel.” 

She pointed out that there are 
many avenues open to women to 
sharpen up their tools of banking 
know-how and pointed to the A.I.B. 
and the banking schools that admit 
women. 

“We can wish that the interest of 
women for special banking educa- 
tion,” she said, “will build up to the 
point that all banking schools will 
offer them educational opportunities 
comparable to those offered to men.” 

Miss Rhinehart emphasized that 
“when women make up their minds 
to something it is hard to deny them. 
When a sufficient number of women 
develop an insatiable desire to im- 
prove their knowledge in the field 
of banking, the doors of banking 
schools will be open to them.” 

“Everyone has in his personality 
a kind of receiving antenna which 
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NABW officers attending the Atlantic 
City regional included, standing, left to 
right, Marion Anderton, assistant cashier, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, and 
vice-president, NABW; Elizabeth M. 
Quinhan, assistant secretary, Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and regional vice-president, 
NABW;; seated, Ruth R. Roy, assistant 
secretary, Security Trust Company, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., and regional vice-presi- 
dent, NABW; and Mary L. Chadwick, 
assistant trust officer, The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., and 
regional vice-president, NABW 


senses and picks up the attitudes of 
others,” said Emily H. Womach, sec- 
retary and assistant cashier, The 
Sussex Trust Company, Wilmington, 
Del. “When anyone dislikes us,’”’ she 
said, ‘subconsciously we know it and 
react in kind.” 

And she added: “The amount of 
yourself you give to others, you re- 
ceive back as dividends on your in- 
vestment. If you want the affection 
or devotion of your friends and asso- 
ciates, give it; if you want the 
loyalty and cooperation of your em- 
ployees, give it; if you want under- 
standing, justice, charity, or good- 
will, you must first give it. It must 
come first from us. Life pays off in 
kind.” She pointed to the biblical 
admonition that we can expect from 
life exactly that which we give it; 
to get more, we must give more. 


Teaching Home Owners to Budget 


“A realistic budget, tailored to 
the needs of the individual could 
make all the difference in the world 
in a person’s standard of living,” 
said Beth W. Jefferson, assistant 
treasurer of the Woodbury (Conn.) 
Savings Bank, in a discussion of 
“Teaching Future Home Owners 


How to Budget.” “If the prospective 
home owner can’t save enough 
money for the downpayment on his 
house.a bank mortgage is obviously 
out of the question,” she said. 
“With an eye to the future,” said 
Miss Jefferson, “the Woodbury Sav- 
ings Bank has begun to work with 
the local high schools on the ques- 
tion of budgeting. The home making 
classes are supplied with a booklet 
entitled ‘Personal Money Manage- 
ment’ which we obtain from the 
American Bankers Association. A 
teacher’s manual is supplied with the 
booklet. At the conclusion of their 
work on this project, a bank officer 
talks with the class and attempts to 
answer questions. The students have 
proved extremely interested in money 
management and home mortgages. 


Thrift Habits Stressed 


“Since these future homemakers 
will handle the bulk of their family 
income and expenses, we feel that 
they are an important group to reach 
with information on intelligent 
money management. We stress the 
theme of thrift habits, since the 
money lent for home mortgages must 
come from savings deposits. When 
mortgage money is scarce it is be- 
cause personal savings are not keep- 
ing pace with the growing mortgage 
demands. We point out that the 
bank is the middle man between the 
saver who entrusts his money to the 
bank for investment and the pro- 
spective home owner who applies to 
the bank for a home mortgage.” 

G. Russell Clark, Superintendent 
of Banks, State of New York, said 
that “banks are becoming increas- 
ingly aware that they must adver- 
tise and market their services to the 
public more aggressively than they 
have been doing in the past. In the 
decade of the Sixties, the need for 
this will become even more impor- 
tant than it is today.” 

Excerpts from another address 
given at the tri-regional may be 
found on page 103. The chairman of 
this conference was Helen C. Rath- 
bun, assistant trust officer, Guar- 
antee Bank and Trust Company, At- 
lantic City. 

Mary B. LEACH 
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Marquette 
reports 


ANNUAL REPORT | 


MAROURYTE CEMENT MANUFAC T USING COMMENT 4 


If you wish more facts about Marquette, we 

will be pleased to send you a copy of our annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 1959. 
Write to Director of Public Relations. 


A significant page from our 1959 annual report points out 
that the building of further unneeded cement production capacity 
could adversely affect the industry in the years ahead. 


| 
| Marquette Cement 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Executive offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


One of America’s major cement producers 


Annual capacity 


Operating ten cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Wisconsin. 16,970,000 Barrels 


June 1960 
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to next two years and moderate growth thereafter through 1964. 
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2y The growth prospects as determined by this study are excel- 
lent and under normal conditions should bring about good 
. gains for cement companies during the girst half of the current 400 4+ 
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Howeve?> qf the puilding of new capacity continues to outrun \ 
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million parrels but cement use will be only 329 million parrels <7 
according to our projections: This gndicates an operating rate 
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i News for Country Bankers ; 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


ing agricultural surpluses, says the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

The migration of the farm labor 
force to urban areas and non-agri- 
cultural jobs would have to continue 
for some time at an accelerated pace 
for output and utilization of farm 
commodities to come into balance. 


Continuing its report, the bank 
points out that it is possible that 
farm population and labor force 
equivalent to that on about two- 
fifths of the nation’s farms could 
shift to nonagricultural employment 
without reducing farm output below 
an amount which could be sold for 
export and domestic consumption. 

The potential rewards to farmers 
and to the entire economy of at- 
tempting to solve agriculture’s low 
income and surplus problems through 
increased nonfarm employment are 


These Two Texas Bankers Discovered 


How to 


Win Friends 


C. B. JAMES, PRES. 
The Hamilton National Bank 
Hamilton, Texas 


ARVLE ELLIOTT, PRES. 
First National Bank of Edna 
Edna, Texas 


and Influence 
Farm 
Customers 


A few months after his bank began 
supplying FARMING FOR PROFIT 
Reports to customers, Mr. James of 
Hamilton, Texas, had this to say: 


“We think a lot of the Doane 
FARMING FOR PROFIT; quite a 
number of our farmers and _ stock- 
men come in to make comments 
about the service.” 


You Too Can Win Friends . . . Secure New Customers 


with DOANE "Farming For Profit'' Reports 


Here’s a tried and proven way to build good will—better public relations. For 
pennies a copy, you can provide this monthly farm management and agricultural 


price outlook report to all your customers and prospects. 


FARMING FOR 


PROFIT Reports contain reliable, practical, timely information about marketing, 
production, management. They are carefully prepared by Doane’s experienced 
staff of agricultural specialists. Seven regional editions—one especially suited 
to your area. The name and message of your bank can be printed at the top of 
each report and Doane will handle all the details of addressing and mailing 
the reports for you if you wish. Write for further information and prices. 


Clip and mail this ad for a free sample of latest report! 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


5142 DELMAR BLVD., DEPT. F-4, ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


great. Sufficient reduction of the 
farm labor force would permit real- 
ization of all the benefits of advanced 
technology and mechanization in 
farming. 


4,000 FFA Members Compete 


Seventy-three high schools and 
almost 4,000 Future Farmers of 
America took part in the farm pro- 
gram competition sponsored in 
Northern California, for the eighth 
consecutive year, by American Trust 
Company—now Wells Fargo Bank 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The competition was climaxed by 
a series of eight awards banquets at 
which Future Farmers and their 
school superintendents, principals, 
and agricultural instructors were 
guests. At the banquets, Future 
Farmers received the annual bank 
awards for the excellence of their 
supervised farm projects. 

The basis of the competition is the 
farm project which every Future 
Farmer must have as a requirement 
both of membership in the FFA and 
of enrolment in high school voca- 
tional agriculture. 

The sectional competition—of 
which there are eight—brings to- 
gether about 50 Future Farmers 
from 10 high schools. The boys’ | 
projects are graded at the‘r homes 
or farms by two judges. 


425 FFA Members Honored 


en First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, has just concluded a 
series of eight award banquets in 
honor of the top 425 Future Farmers 
of America representing high schools 
throughout Southern California. 
Local school officials, civic leaders 
and Security Bank officers attended 
each banquet. 

The FFA students, each a winner 
in Security’s annual farm project 
competition, received either gold or 
silver certificates in recognition of 
their efforts in livestock or horti- 
cultural projects. 

If extra financing is necessary, 
the boys are encouraged to secure 
an FFA loan from a bank rather 
than to accept unearned financial 
help from parents or friends. FFA 
officials feel that this method of 
project financing will teach young- 
sters sound business practices, money 
management, and the importance of 
a good credit reputation. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


COMMERCIAL SECURITY BANK opens 
a new main office building in Ogden, 
Utah. The exterior of the new build- 
ing is done in granite squares and 
blue mosaic tile blended with marble 
pebble mosaic panels of browns and 
grays. Heating grids below the con- 
crete keep walks free of ice and 
snow during winter months. 


New York Bank Opens Branch 
In New Historical Park 

THE BANK OF NEW York, the 
City’s first bank which was founded 
in 1784, will open its fifth office just 
inside the gates of Freedomland, a 
new, U.S.-shaped 205-acre (includ- 
ing parking facilities) historical 
entertainment center which will be 
opened this month in the Bronx, 
N. Y. The entire park has been 
formed into a gigantic relief map 
of the United States, and each en- 
tertainment segment, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans, the Great Lakes, Civil War 
Battlefields, etc., is in its proper 
geographic position. 

The main gate leads to “Little Old 
New York,” which shows the city 
as it was 100 years ago — shops, 
streets, horse and buggies, and BANK 
oF NEW YORK 1850-type branch, 
staffed by costumed employees. Not 
just a display, this is a working 
branch with all usual services plus 
special facilities to handle conces- 
sionaire’s funds and:specially printed 
gift checks for $1, $5, and $10 with 
historical designs on them. The 
bank will be open for business six 
days a week, and on display the 
seventh. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL 
BANK, Pittsburgh, and its 22 com- 
munity offices has been singled out 
as “‘typical” of the trend toward the 
consolidation of banking units in 
America by Ameryka, the publica- 
tion which the United States Infor- 
mation Agency distributes behind 
the Iron Curtain. Eight pictures of 
the bank and employees appear in a 
recent issue. 


Banks Will Exhibit at 
British Exhibition in New York 
British banking’s role in world 


trade — half the transactions of 
which are in sterling—will be drama- 


June 1960 


Precision 


Checks designed for mechanized handling 
must be produced with standards of preci- 
sion the same as the gears and electronic 
devices that are part of the check process- 


ing equipment. 


These exacting specifications have placed 
added responsibilities on those who print 
checks...and they have established new 
demands on the manufacturer of check 
paper. 

At LaMonte we have been alert to these 
demands to insure that our Safety Paper 
will continue to provide full satisfaction to 
its users. 


THE 

WAVY LINES ® 
ARE A 

LA MONTE 
TRADE-MARK 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


Since our last progress réport on 
encoding checks for magnetic ink 
character recognition, things have 
been happening and improvements 
have been made. For example, in 
February we reported that we were 
encoding at the rate of one million 
orders per year. We are now running 
at the rate of two and one -half 
million, or nearly one-fourth of our 
total unit production. So volume- 
wise, we are going up fast. 

Our paper stock has been improved, 
which enables us to print with a 
“kiss” impression and yet get 
satisfactory ink coverage. Printing 
rollers are improved, because we 
now are grinding them ourselves 
in order to insure perfect concen- 
tricity. Mechanical adjustments on 
presses—each perhaps of minor 
significance—in the apetepate 
have contributed to more uniform 
printing. Heat controls and other 
devices have bettered the quality 
of type slugs. Inks are getting better 
but they still are undependable. 


Right now our immediate problem 
is handling the paperwork that 
accompanies switching a bank to 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


ABBOTT 


124th CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


On May 26, 1960, the Board of 
Directors declared the following quar- 
terly dividends, payable July 1, 1960, 
to shareholders of record June 10, 1960: 


45 cents a share on Common Shares. 
$1.00 a share on Preferred Shares. 


Paul Gerden, Secretary 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


magnetic ink encoding. In some 
instances we have to supply as 
many as twelve different types of 
order blanks, all of which must 
be specifically imprinted for each 
bank. In addition, we have to 
remake the electrotypes used to 
print the bank titles on catalog 
checks. This takes about eight 
weeks, but they are worth waiting 
for because they enhance the 
appearance of the checks. Most of 
our large bank customers are al- 
ready changed over to encoding, 
but it will take a bit of doing to 
make the change for the thirteen 
thousand smaller banks that we 
sell to and we hope they will bear 
with us. 


We do not have much to report 
concerning readability of our checks 
since only a few sorter-readers are 
in operation, but from what we 
pick up via the grapevine, our 
workmanship appears to be quite 
acceptable. While this is gratifying, 
we do not consider it a good basis 
for making any claims. Let us sim- 
ply say that we feel pretty good 
about the progress made to date. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, D2TROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL, DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 


tellers 
cash tickets 


coin wrappers 
ledger cards 
file guides 


Write for free 
samples and prices, 


Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


225 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


tized pictorially at the British Ex. 
hibition in New York Coliseum, June 
10-26. 

Focal point of the display by the 
Committee of London Clearing 
Bankers will be a mural, 27 ft. long,, 
depicting ships and airplanes with a 
superimposed sterling sign. The 630 
sq. ft. exhibit area also will feature 
a photographic tour of England, 
showing how the commercial banks 
of London can service the American 
visitor through branch banks. 

There are 11 banks participating: 
Barclays, Lloyds, Midland, National 
Provincial, Westminster, Glyn Mills 
& Co., Coutts & Co. and National, 
with head offices in London; District 
and Williams Deacon’s Banks, with 
head offices in Manchester, and Mar- 
tins Bank, with its head office in 
Liverpool. 


KINGS COUNTY SAVINGS BANK OF 
BROOKLYN was congratulated by let- 
ter by President Eisenhower upon 
the occasion of its recent 100th An- 
niversary. The bank was chartered 
April 10, 1860. 


CENTRAL STATE BANK, Duluth, 
Minn., moves and changes name to 
NORTH SHORE STATE BANK. 


MONROE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK, 
Rochester, N. Y., opens Goodman. 
Plaza branch. 


City INDUSTRIAL BANK OF ROCKY 
Mount, N. C., opens Raleigh office. 


Space-Age Clock 
Triggers Bank Opening 

The May 6 opening of the new sky- 
scraper home of First NATIONAL 
BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., was 
triggered by a one-of-a-kind spe- 
cially designed space-age device 
called a gyroscopic stellar clock. 

Enclosed in a clear plastic dome, 
its entire system—telescope, gyro- 
scope, equatorial mount and elec- 
tronic equipment—was installed on 
the bank’s plaza for a week prior to 
the opening. When the star Alpha 
Ursa Major crossed the meridian of 
longitude on which Minneapolis is 
located, after a last minute count- 
down signalled by flashing strobe 
lights, an electric impulse from the 
clock set off a fireworks display from 
the roof of the 28-story building and 
search lights illuminated the struc- 
ture for the forthcoming festivities: 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
STOCK EXCHANGE te BANK OF NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE | AREA 
NEW YORK CUSTOM HOUSE 
e FORWARDERS AND 
STOCK CLEARING AS CUSTOM BROKERS 


MEMBER FIRMS 7 AA ® 


STOCK EXCHANGES 4 STATISTICAL 


GOVERNMENT 


AND MUNICIPAL 
BOND DEALERS PRINTERS 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHERS 


* 
INVESTMENT BANKERS BANK NOTE ENGRAVERS 


* 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE BROKERS COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
Y 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


“rancial conte 


Your man at the Irving is ideally situated to 
assist you. He puts you, in effect, at the very 
center of the financial and commercial world. 
Whatever services you or your customers may 
require, you can call on your man at the Irving 
as you would a member of your own staff. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $140,000,000 One Wall Street, New York 1 a) N.Y. Total Assets over $1,700,000,000 
GerorGE A. Murpny, Chairman of the Board E, PETERSEN, President 
National Division—H. MILLER LAWDER, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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**We’'ve cut the float 


by thousands since we started 


using The Chase Manhattan.”’ 
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The Chase 
Manhattan’s 
transit service 
means faster 
availability 

of funds 


Bankers all over the country depend on the 
swift, accurate transit service of The Chase 
Manhattan’s Out-going Clearings Depart- 
ment. 

There’s a reason. 

They’ve learned that our transit service, 
like the other services we provide for cor- 
respondent banks, is made up of more than 
merely machines, methods, and mechanics. 
Most importantly, it consists of people 
and the people at The Chase Manhattan 
consider each separate correspondent’s 
problems on an individual basis. They’re 
frequently able to make specific recom- 
mendations for time-saving routing and 
handling procedures. The result? Faster 
availability of funds. 

Next time you’re in New York, we hope 
you'll come in and let us show you our 
round-the-clock “rapid transit” operation, 
and all the other correspondent services you 
can get from The Chase Manhattan. 

We'd be glad to help you, too. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 


Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Tokyo Tower — 1092.5 ft. 


The financing of the construc- 
tion project for the world’s 
highest tower was largely un- 
dertaken by the Bank That 
Serves Progress. 


ae 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, 
LTD 


New York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. London Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, 
London, E.C. 3. Head Office: Marunouchi, 
Tokyo. 157 branches throughout Japan. 
Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISHI 


| san bank examiner’s job has been 


Better Methods and Systems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 

“The examining authorities believe 
that audit reports should be dealt 
with by the examining or audit com- 
mittee of the board, that the com- 
mittee members should have fre- 
quent contact with the auditor, and 
that the directors can learn about 
their bank more quickly and thor- 
oughly on this committee than on 
any other,” Mr. Lods asserted. 


Automation Expedites 
Examining Job 


said 
chief national 


expedited by automation, 
Hollis S. Haggard, 


| bank examiner, Office of the Comp- 
| troller of the Currency. It is real- 


| 


i 


ized, he asserted, that certain exam- 
ining procedures must be altered or 
adjusted as automation in bank ac- 


| counting expands. 


“While problems will arise, we are 
confident that they can be solved 


| and that automation will prove to 
| be beneficial in examinations as well 


as bank operations.” 


Electronic Changes to 
| Alter Trust Procedures 


HE changes being effected by 
electronic data processing will 
substantially alter the examination 
procedures used in trust depart- 


OO 


ESS 


“It says it’s used up 95,842 feet of tape 
and there’s only an inch and a half left” 


ments, said Robert C. Enders, chief 
examiner, Pennsylvania Banking De- 
partment. 

“Trial balances of magnetic types 
or memory cores are run by ma- 
chines, not by examiners,” he re- 
marked. ‘Historical records are 
greatly curtailed or _ eliminated 
where practical. We are vitally in- 
terested in these changes and be- 
lieve that this is an area in which 
the exchange of ideas between bank 
operating and supervisory person- 
nel is essential during the entire 
changeover.” 

Mr. Enders said the examiners 
“try to determine if the trust de- 
partment is being managed so that 
it provides currently and for the fu- 
ture, a service which is of over-all 
value to the bank. 

“We make tests,” he continued, 
“to ascertain if the administration 
of the accounts is such that liabili- 
ties are avoided and the beneficiaries 
are served as intended by those who 
established the trusts. Are the rec- 
ords adequate and efficient and are 
the operations profitable? Finally, 
are the assets properly safeguarded, 
and have reasonable controls, both 
operating and auditing, been estab- 
lished and maintained ?”’ 


Portable Microfilming in 


Centralized Bookkeeping 


The Meadow Brook National Bank 
of West Hempstead, N. Y., central- 
izes its bookkeeping in five of the 
40 Nassau County branches. In 30 
of the offices from which the book- 
keeping facilities were removed port- 
able microfilm cameras are used to 
make copies of customers’ notes, in- 
voices, checks, requisitions, and 
other important paper. 


Card Replaces Passbook 
at Boston Savings Bank 


The Provident Institution, for Sav- 
ings, Boston, reports that it is the 
first savings bank in the country to 
introduce a small card replacement 
of the passbook. The depositor re- 
ceives an authenticated voucher of 
each transaction and a quarterly de- 
tailed statement. 

The old passbook system will still 
be available to customers who want 
to continue with it. 
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Why begin MUIR 


imprinting 


Banking magazine says, “It is expected 
that the big upswing (in MICR) 

will begin in 1961. Allowing a year 

to make the changeover, a bank 

that starts now will be able to sail 
along on the crest of the rising tide.” 


Why A Year? 


The actual printing mechanics of 
the MICR code are relatively 
simple. But a lot of groundwork is 
necessary before the change-over 
is accomplished. For example, the 
bank must re-design and stand- 
ardize its present checks to 
accommodate magnetic ink print- 
ing. In addition, many commer- 
cial accounts have their own 
checks, printed by their own 
printers. They must be contacted 
and their cooperation enlisted by 
explaining the advantages of 
MICR. 

There are also many customers 
—both individual and commercial 
—with long-term supplies of 
checks on hand. If you start your 
changeover now, you can mini- 
mize the loss involved in having 
to recall and replace those checks. 


Other Reasons, Too 


There are still other advantages 
encouraging the immediate instal- 
lation of MICR facilities: 

You will avoid the complication 
of later running two check han- 
dling systems at once: a hand- 
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sorting system and an automated 
system, both operating at half 
capacity. 

By having MICR imprinting 
on all your checks now, you can 
start operating immediately at 
full efficiency when the electronic 
equipment is available. 

Thus, by converting to MICR 
encoded checks now, you will 
avoid confusion and wasted time 
later. 


How Reliable? 


That imprinting of the magnetic 
code is now reliable is attested by 
75 banks and check printers who 
are using A. B. Dick Automated 
Offset Check Imprinters. They 
are consistently printing uni- 
formly accurate magnetic char- 
acters—to A.B.A. specifications 
—on long or short runs, from first 
check to last. The secret is in the 
A. B. Dick inking system, which 
insures proper ink density and 
coverage, thus maintaining the 
the correct level of signal strength. 

In minutes, A. B. Dick equip- 
ment can imprint and collate 200 
checks, 40 coded deposit slips, 
plus re-order forms for each of six 


now ? 


customers. The checks are not 
only personalized and coded, but 
automatically serially numbered. 
Then the machine automatically 
resets itself for the next customer 
order to eliminate wasted time. 
For more thoroughly detailed 
information on the steps and tim- 
ing involved in adopting the 
MICR system, simply have your 
secretary return the coupon below. 


A.B. DICK COMPANY 

: 5700 W. Touhy Ave., MICR Dept. 

Chicago 48, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please see that I receive infor- ° 
mation regarding the steps and timing : 
involved in changing over to »~MICR 
imprinting. 


e 
Name 


Title 


Firm 


Address 
s City Zone State 4 


RA .B-DICK 
: DUPLICATING PRODUCTS : 
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Take sther Look 


As Arizona’s oldest bank, 
with offices throughout 
the state, First National 
just naturally knows 
more about Arizona bus- 
iness, industry, markets 
and people. 


For full information write: 
Business ‘Development Dept. 


First National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Phoenix, Arizona if 
Alpine 8-7212 


FIRST 7 
NATIONAL 
BANK or arizona 


person to person banking... statewide 


Home Office 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MIP.19 
COIN CHANGER 


OFFERS QUALITY, 
DESIGN, PERFORMANCE 


The 19 Key COIN MASTER brings to your 
customers the speed and convenience that 
only an MP coin changer can give—instant, 
exact change every time—simply by press- 
ing one or two keys. 

e Styled in Sturdy Aluminum with grey 
hammertone finish ¢ Available with roll- 
out or bank cup delivery ¢ $100 capacity 

Price only $215 plus tax 
Ask your dealer about the wide choice of 
other MP Coin Changers 


Since 1940 
METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING 
4000 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles 58, California 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 
“and/or” in the application of the 
two provisions. 

Senator William Proxmire of Wis- 
consin presided in place of the sub- 
committee chairman, Senator Doug- 
las, who was managing the Dis- 
tressed Areas Bill on the Senate 
floor. Senator Proxmire dwelt at 
some length on the matter of the ad- 
vance computation of simple inter- 
est in questioning Mr. Bimson and 
Mr. Elmer. At one point Mr. Elmer 
replied: 

“Senator, I have to disagree with 
your statement that we know pre- 


| cisely the simple interest equivalent 
| at the time we take any transaction 
| on. It is perfectly true that over a 


period of time as we accrue our 


| charges that are collected from 


month to month we can relate that 
to our outstanding volume and de- 


| termine from that an average yield 
| either on one loan or on all loans. 


“But at the time that a loan is 


| taken on, especially if we address 
| ourselves to those cases where the 


charge is pre-computed and which 
we might describe as an add-on 
charge, it is an extremely difficult 
thing to achieve and we make no 
attempt to do it. We make approxi- 
mations, but we make no attempt to 
reduce this to an exact yield.” 

Senator Proxmire was compli- 
mentary about the way Mr. Bimson 
and Mr. Elmer explained the diffi- 
culties, commenting that they had 
made “a very substantial contribu- 
tion” to the consideration of the bill. 

At another point Senator Prox- 
mire produced some advertising of- 
fering ‘to finance your new car at 
a cost to you of 4%.”’ Mr. Bimson 
promptly called this ‘untruthful ad- 
vertising” and offered to take steps 
within the A.B.A. to prevent this 
kind of advertising. 

The fact that the A.B.A. did make 
a “contribution” to the consideration 
of the problems involved in the bill 
after subcommittee action was taken 
led to a wry analogy by Senator 
Bennett. He said the subcommittee 
was following the old concept of 
Western justice: to hang the man 
first and then give him a trial. Both 
he and Senator Prescott Bush of 
Connecticut complained that impor- 
tant segments of the industry were 
not heard before the subcommittee 
took action. 


In reply Senator Proxmire read 
for the record an itemized review 
of the subcommittee hearings de- 
tailing opportunities afforded to va- 
rious groups to testify. He con- 
tended that a number either de- 
clined or avoided the opportunity to 
testify. 

It would appear unlikely at this 
writing that this Congress will en- 
act the Douglas bill into law. Time 
is running out. The Senate Banking 
Committee will be involved in hous- 
ing legislation. Unless the matter 
moves expeditiously through the 
Senate, there will not be time enough 
to get action in the House. 

The House has the Oliver bill, 
H.R. 11867, which is much more 
drastic. This bill, introduced by 
Representative James C. Oliver of 
Maine, would assign the administra- 
tion of interest labeling to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, along with 
that of the Wool Products Labeling 
Act, the Fur Labeling Act, the Tex- 
tile Products Identification Act, and 
the Automobile Information Dis- 
closure Act. The Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee to which 
the Oliver bill was assigned has 
taken no action on it. 

Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas has scheduled hearings of his 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, | 
about the time this is published, on 
his bill, H.R. 8516, to retire Fed- 
eral Reserve bank stock. His an- 
nouncement late in April that Chair- 
man Brent Spence of Kentucky had 
referred H.R. 8516 to him for hear- 
ings set off a lot of speculation about 
what Mr. Patman would do in the 
hearings. Mr. Patman has long been 
critical of the Fed. [See page 52.] 

In his announcement Mr. Patman 
declared: “The bill will make two 
important changes in the Federal 
Reserve System. First, it will retire 
the so-called ‘stock’ of the Federal 
Reserve banks. Thus, private funds 
invested in this ‘stock’ will be re- 
turned to the member banks, and 
the requirement for such ‘stock’ in- 
vestment in the future will be elim- 
inated. 

“Second, the bill will make it pos- 
sible for any commercial bank to 
become a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System merely upon payment 
of a $10 membership fee.” 

Coming, as it does at the 11th 
hour of this Congress, Mr. Patman’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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THE RUTGERS BANKING SERIES 


The Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
founded by the American Bankers Association, has 
been a notable part of the Rutgers educational pro- 
gram ever since 1935. The Rutgers Banking Series, 
inaugurated this year with the publication of the 
four titles which follow, will make available to the 
American banking profession the most distinguished 
work which has been done in the recent past and 
will be done in the future under the auspices of The 
Graduate School. 


MONETARY DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


by Gerald T. Dunne A lively and informative book which traces the rise of Federal monetary 
authority in terms of judicial exposition and validation, particularly by the 
Supreme Court. The author makes a strong plea for restraint in the exercise of 
the money power since it is not essentially subject io the check of judicial review. 
June 3 112 pages, synopsis of cases, bibliography $4.50 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISCOUNT WINDOW: 
Administration in the Fifth District 


by George W. McKinney, Jr. A review of the administration of the Federal Reserve discount window in the 
Fifth District (Richmond). The author gives a brief history of borrowing from 
Federal Reserve banks, analyzes which banks borrow and when, and goes on to 
describe the how and why of such borrowing. 
October 128 pages, tables, charts, bibliography, index $4.50 


INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT FOR THE COMMERCIAL BANK: 
Developing a Flexible Investment Policy for the Medium-sized Bank 


by Roger A. Lyon The author discusses the considerations which lead to the development of a 
flexible investment policy for the medium-sized bank. The management of 
investment portfolios he regards as an applied art. 

November 128 pages, appendices, tables, index $4.50 


PENSION TRENDS AND THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


by Richmond M. Corbett An analytic discussion of the ways and means by which American citizens not 
on any business or public payroll may be extended the securities of old age 
benefits and unemployment compensation with special emphasis on the former. 
Of special interest to banking trust departments and their officers. 
January 144 pages, appendices, bibliography, index $4.50 


Rutgers University Press sew Brunswick, new Jersey 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 


We at American Security always welcome 
inquiries from correspondent banks 

and other friends who need speedy 
answers to problems arising in 
Washington. Pleasant personal service 

is yours to use; put us to work. 


American Secunity 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Robert C. Baker, President 
Washington, D. C. 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation—Member Federal Reserve System 


Savings Interest... 


The usual thing is to put est. It shows each dollar from 


money at interest each month 
and pay interest semiannually. 
Thus to figure interest you 
need tables which show in- 
terest for each month to 6 
months. For quarterly pay- 
ment only tables to 3 months 
are necessary. 


We have now prepared a new 
table for figuring savings inter- 


$1 to $1000, and then by $1000 
to $30,000. There is a single 
interest rate in a book, but 
tables for all rates from 3% 
to 6% by %% intervals are 
being prepared. The price is 
$3.50 and you may request a 
Table at your rate, to be sent 
on approval for trial. ‘Title is 
Financial SAVINGS Interest 
Table. 


FINANCIAL puBLisHiING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KEnmore 6-1827 


TABLE-MAKERS FOR BANKERS FOR LONGER THAN YOU CAN 
REMEMBER 


CREATE NEW! ACCOUNTS 


WITH SELF-LIQUIDATING, 
SALES-TESTED “BOWER BANKS” 
“See What They Save” 
WITH THESE BANKS 
LARGE COPY SPACE WORKS FOR 


PLASTIC MODEL 


YOU IN THE HOME. 


Write for Information and Free Samples 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


1021 SOUTH 10th B. 
122 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 


GLASS & METAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 
bill stands little chance of becom. 
ing law this term. But it does give 
him a forum from which to expound 
his views about the Federal Reserve 
and his theories of money. 

The announcement by Mr. Brown 
early last month that he will not 
seek re-election to Congress creates 
a void in the leadership in the House 
for legislation needed by the bank- 
ing industry. Under the seniority 
system that prevails in Congress, 
Mr. Patman will rank next below 
the chairman, Mr. Spence. Mr. Brown 
was chairman of Subcommittee No, 
2 and handled the important bank- 
ing legislation that was enacted in 
this Congress. Two of the bills car- 
ried his name. 

What will happen next year is a 
question. Mr. Patman could move 
from the chairmanship of Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 to that of No. 2. Rep- 
resentative Abraham J. Multer of 
New York, now fourth ranking ma- 
jority member, will move up to a 
subcommittee chairmanship. It is be- 
lieved that the third ranking mem- 
ber, Representative Albert Rains of 
Alabama, would not want to give up 
his work on the Housing Subcommit- 
tee to take one of the other sub- 
committees. 


Taxes on Trust Income 


Late in April the American 
Bankers Association expressed its 
general approval of proposed legis- 
lation directed toward the elimina- 
tion of inequities and unintended 
benefits under present tax laws re- 
lating to taxation of income of es- 
tates and trusts. The Association 
suggested to Congress, however, that 
two of the proposed amendments 
are inconsistent with the bill’s ob- 
jective and should be revised. 

The A.B.A. views on H.R. 9662, 
which passed the House on February 
4 of this year, were presented to the 
Senate Finance Committee in a state- 
ment by Robert L. Woodford, chair- 
man, Trust Division Committee on 
Taxation, and vice-president and 
trust officer, Delaware Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington. The provisions 
for which revision was suggested 
were amendments to Subchapter J 
of the Internal Revenue Code, with 
respect to distributions in kind from 
the corpus of a decedent’s estate to 
a beneficiary or residuary legatee, 
and distributions under the proposed 
multiple trust provisions. (END) 
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PLACE VENDOME. PARIS. AT THE LEFT. BANK OF AMERICA’S PARIS BRANCH, 


Man -On -the spot in Paris 


In France, and all over Europe, new business _ offices of our International Banking Organization. 
opportunities arise daily. And whenever you can Each of these men can provide you with market re- 
profit by such developments, this Bank of America __ ports, credit information, business contacts — plus, 
financial expert can help you make the right move. _of course, banking assistance of every description. 

He’s typical of the men-on-the-spot who, in Just give us a call. Wherever you do business 
leading trade centers the world over, staff the abroad, there’s no better way to get things done. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London® Manila ® Tokyo ® Yokohama ® Kobe ® Osaka ® Bangkok * Guam 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Washington D.C. © Chicago * Mexico City © Havana BANK OF AMERICA 
Rio de Janeiro ® Buenos Aires ® Lisbon ® Milan ® Zurich © Paris © Duesseldorf © Beirut © New Delhi 

BANK OF AMERICA (iInternational)—a wholly owned subsidiary: New York ® Guatemala City NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION *® MBR. F.D.1I.C. 
Paris ©, Duesseldorf © Hong Kong © Singapore ® Kuala Lumpur ® Beirut; BANCA HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20 ® LOS ANGELES 54 


D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: over 60 Branches throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY 5 
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Ownership of Fed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 
office and interfere with their appro- 
priate independence.” 

From the standpoint of member 
banks, more important than the 
profitable return (6%) on Federal 
Reserve bank stock is their privilege 
to elect six of the nine directors of 
the 12 banks. Three of the six are 
bankers. Through them member 
banks are assured that their views 
and interests won’t be lost sight of. 
Member banks are far more inter- 
ested that this representation not 
be disturbed than they are in the 
technical ownership as such. How- 
ever, many bankers fear that to abol- 
ish member-bank ownership of the 
stock would be an opening wedge 
for political domination of the cen- 
tral banking system. They fear such 
a result, whether the member banks’ 
shares are bought by the Treasury 
—as Mr. Patman sought in his ef- 
fort of 1938—or by the Federal Re- 
serve banks themselves. They do not 
want the Federal Reserve to be “na- 
tionalized”’ any more than it now is. 

The late Dr. Goldenweiser wrote: 
“If the movement for nationalization 


FIDELITY 
SPECIALISTS 


should become politically important, 
however, the best policy would be 
to arrange for repayment to the 
member banks of the face value of 
the stock, and for the operation of 
the Federal Reserve banks without 
capital. Their surplus is such that 
this would in no way hamper their 
operations.” 

Rep. Patman argues that over half 
of the commercial banks are not 
member banks. “These are the small 
banks of the country, and a purpose 
of the bill is to make it easier for 
these small banks to become mem- 
bers and thus avail themselves of 
the important free services which 
the System provides.” As for the 
present stock - ownership require- 
ment, “It is thought that these 


This is a free country, and every 
man can do just as his wife pleases. 


When you reduce, you have more 
to laugh about, but-less to laugh 
with. 


A danger sign on a highway can’t 
talk, but it is not as dumb as the 
guy who doesn’t believe it. 


PROTECTOGRAM 


ATTENTION: BANKERS= 


‘stock’ funds are not needed — in 
which case repayment will elimi- 
nate an unnecessary yearly Federal 
expense [the 6% dividend]. The 
Federal Reserve System... is 
thought to be the only Federal 
agency in which private persons (or 
private banks) own ‘stock.’ ” 

The Patman bill on which 1938 
hearings were held was “a bill pro- 
viding for Government ownership of 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks, and 
for other purposes.” Although the 
hearings filled some 500 pages, they 
contain no commercial banker’s 
views. The title of the present bill is 
less blunt. The hearings on it will 
add another chapter to the prolonged 
“money debate.” 

HERBERT BRATTER 


You can read some persons like a 
book, but you can’t shut them as 
easily. 


Most of us have too many days 
left over each month at the end of 
the money. 


When your ship comes in, the Gov- 
ernment helps you dock it. 
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CONTINUED INFLATIONARY PRESSURES PLUS INCREASED CRIMINAL 
ACTIVITY MAKE IT IMPERATIVE TO REVIEW YOUR PROTECTION 


PROGRAM = 


AMERICAN SURETY'S MODERN "BANK PRESERVER" 


PLAN GIVES YOU MILLION $$ EXCESS PROTECTION = AT LOW 
COST — GET FULL DETAILS PLUS FREE SURVEY OF YOUR SET-UP 
CONTACT OUR NEAREST AGENT OR WIRE OUR BANK DIVISIONe 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
100 BROADWAY, Ne Ye Sy Ne Yeo 


‘Review your bank's total insurance program through a survey by one of our protection specialists." 
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Skillful Buyers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 
added significantly, “Of course, we 
have a couple of big accounts...” 
Even with big accounts it makes 
sense to get price comparisons and 
find out how much it’s costing to 
hold those accounts. And it doesn’t 
hurt to think about the alternatives: 
Would we lose the account if we 
changed? Might a new account be 
gained ? 

“There are no sacred cows among 
our accounts, although we do have 
a man on the board of directors 
who. .. .”’ He didn’t have to finish 
the sentence. Here was a special 
problem and a ticklish one to han- 
dle. But a directorate carries less 
justification for reciprocity than an 
account. Being a director shouldn’t 
cut any economic ice when it comes 
to buying. 

Another said, ‘We never consider 
any factors outside the purely eco- 
nomic ones.” He admitted that de- 
posits are an economic factor. Some- 
times it’s easy to overweight them 
when balancing the pros and cons of 
purchasing. 


A Reason to Shop Around 


There is nothing wrong with reci- 
procity when it is true reciprocity; 
that is, a fair and equal exchange. 
The danger is in assuming that such 
an arrangement is equitable when, 
in fact, the bank may be paying an 
exorbitant premium to hold an ac- 
count. The only way to know is to 
shop around and learn how big a 
premium the bank is paying. 

When bankers start to shop around, 
they’ll be entering a new field, say 
the salesmen. It was their feeling 
that bankers are very quality-con- 
scious, but hardly consider price. 

“Just nonsense!” exclaimed a 
banker. “It’s the salesmen who em- 
phasize their top quality line and 
never mention other grades or 
prices.” The salesmen agree, but 
claim it is the bankers themselves 
who have created this situation. 
Long experience has convinced them 
that a banker buys from a competing 
salesman because he has been of- 
fered something finer — not some- 
thing less expensive. 

“We pay special attention to down- 
grading wherever possible to get 
quality that’s compatible with pur- 
pose.” This banker assumed that 
quality and price were so closely en- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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“AUTOMATABELS... 


FICIENT, 
SO THRIFTY!” 


Start saving up to 10% right now with 
Ever Ready’s new pin-feed automatic 
labels. These amazingly inexpensive 
“‘Automatabels” have refashioned auto- 
matic labeling and proved a consider- 
able savings for banks, insurance firms, 
schools, government agencies and vir- 
tually every type of business. In three 
sizes, thrifty ““Automatabels” will op- 
erate smoothly and effectively in every 
business machine with a pin-feed platen 
or tractor feed, and in addition, are 
used extensively in convenient roll form 


Gentlemen: 


COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS 


for all platen feed typewriters. 
‘“‘Automatabels” are pressure sensitive 
and will adhere to almost anything. 
Their adhesive provides a smooth- 
as-glass surface when applied to tabu- 
lator cards, assuring perfect operation. 
Ever Ready’s 50 years of label experi- 
ence guarantees the finest quality at 
quantity prices. Send coupon below 
today for more detailed information 
on “Automatabels” and Ever Ready’s 
Label Idea Kit. ““Automatabels” come 
in roll form and fanfolded packs. 


EVER READY LABEL 


CORPORATION 


355 Cortlandt Street ° Belleville 9, New Jersey 
leaders in label printing for almost half a century. 


[-] Please send me detailed information regarding ‘‘Automatabels.”’ 
[] Please send me actual samples of your ‘‘Automatabels.”’ 
[[] Please send me Ever Ready’s Label Idea Kit. 
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are times when bankers cannot 


make available to a client the full amount of 


money desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 
the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 
gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 
basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 
we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 
ices. These include— 

* Old-line factoring 

¢ Non-notification factoring 

¢ Accounts receivable financing 
Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 
funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 
secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 
purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 
quisitions, etc. 
Our relationship with leading bankers has always 
been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 
quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 
to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


AIR REDUCTION 


Company, Incorporated 


172"¢ CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 62'%2¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on June 6, 1960, 
to holders of record on May 18, 1960, 
and the thirty-fourth regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.125 per share on the 
4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
1951 Series, of the Company, payable 
on June 6, 1960, to holders of record 
on May 18, 1960. 


April 27, 1960 
T. S. O’BRIEN, Secretary 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 


100,000 bankers read 
37,000 copies of 
BANKING every month 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 125) 


“twined that down-grading would in- 


evitably produce economies. It’s wise 
to match quality with need, but the 
next essential step is to match qual- 
ity with price. 

“Price is our primary concern,” 
another banker said, “but we have 
to consider service as well.” His 
point was that prompt and reliable 
service was worth a little extra. You 
have to be sure that equipment will 
be repaired and goods will be de- 
livered when needed. Without price 
comparisons, however, the bank 
never knows how much it is paying 
for this insurance. And it won't 
know whether other suppliers will 
provide the same insurance without 
adding a premium to the cost. 


“Caveat Emptor" 


There’s more to the art of buying 
than just selecting from the many 
items on display. It requires con- 
stant study and review to fill the 
needs of the bank adequately and 
economically. The buyer must be a 
wise, wary, and informed bargain- 
hunter in the truest sense. 

The question is whether bankers 
couldn’t do a lot more to turn the 
forces of competition to their own 
advantage. The salesmen believe 
that they could if they would over- 


come their complacency about com-. 


petition. This complacency weakens 
their position, say the salesmen, in 
two ways: They fail to take ad- 
vantage of price competition that 
will cut costs and they are slow to 
introduce changes that will provide 
competitive gains for the bank. 


No Room for Complacency 


Every banker insisted that com- 
petition was recognized as a dynamic 
force in his bank and that it stimu- 
lated strong and aggressive action 
on the part of everybody. It was 
generally agreed that no bank can 
be complacent and still thrive. 

“I don’t believe anyone could be 
more aware of competition and less 
complacent about it than bankers,” 
was how one man expressed it. As 
the discussion proceeded it became 
apparent that there are two ways to 
overcome complacency. You can 
worry or you can act. Most bankers 
do both. The more successful ones 
rely on action rather than worry. 

“A bank isn’t like a factory or a 
department store,’’ was another re- 
mark. “The very nature of the bank- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standard- 
ized and still properly serve the needs 
of every Financial Institution. Rather, 
it must be carefully surveyed and bal- 
anced to meet individual requirements. 

The American Plan Corporation, 
specialists in the field of Consumer 
Credit Insurance, has pioneered in the 
creation of simple insurance packages 
constructed to fit the dimensions of the 
particular Financial Institution. 

Our package plans include Physical 
Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the 
financing of automobiles, mobile homes 
and small boats, and our program 
includes all of the protective coverages 
so necessary to sound lending practices 
— Errors and Omissions, Single Interest 
and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 

Our varied programs, each of which 
is supported by our technical skills and 
statistical services, have been installed 
and acclaimed by Lenders throughout 
the United States and Canada. 
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THE BALANCED PLAN 
GEARED TO YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


RATIOS 


Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 


THE 


American Plan 


CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 
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GET INTO BUSINESS 
FOR YOURSELF WITH- 
OUT QUITTING YOUR 
PRESENT JOB OR 
PROFESSION! 


(Excellent opportunity for 
regular investors, too!) 


FRIGIDAIRE coin-op LAUNDRIES 


PRACTICALLY RUN THEMSELVES! 


Dependable, high-quality Frigidaire 
Commercial Automatic Washers 
(with famous 3-Ring Pump Agitator) 
require little attention. 


Fast, efficient 174%2-minute Frig- 
idaire washing cycle and best water 
extraction mean more customers 
per hour, per machine — more 
income. 


Liberal financing om all equipment 
and instaliaticn wsually available 
with very littie cas required. 


Spare time business ary operators 
put in just 4 or 5 week. Cus- 
tomers serve themseive. Vending ma- 


chines take in money and keep it in 
strong boxes, for collection. 

Can be full time! Many operators ex- 
pand to more locations, bigger loca- 
tions and large incomes. 

Proven opportunity! Hundreds are suc- 
cessful, today. Frigidaire has vast ex- 
perience to help you: tips on where to 
locate, how to announce, how to serve 
customers most profitably. 


FOR INFORMATION WITHOUT COST 

OR OBLIGATION, WRITE: DEPT. 

4208, FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Frigidaire Commerciai Washers are Products of General Motors 


. that's right, tiie every officer'll get his own sub- 
sitatiek to BANKING! That's what the boss said. Paid for 
by the bank, too. How about that, Fogarty! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 
ing business requires greater con- 
trols and more caution in the way 
we operate.” There certainly is no 
denying this argument. A. the same 
time, it can become an overworked 
excuse for ultra-conservatism. 

“We're very alert to competition 
and to every innovation that’s in- 
troduced in the banking field.’ So 
said ohne banker. But the real com- 
petitor doesn’t look at innovations; 
he creates them. He doesn’t watch 
the progress of others; he makes 
his own. He doesn’t pursue his 
rivals; he outdistances them. 


Those Tell-Tale Signs 

Over and over again bankers 
would name the new services, the 
new systems, the new promotions 
being undertaken by the bank. Just 
about as often they would admit that 
it was done to offset an advantage 
some competitor had already gained 
by using similar devices. Seldom was 
it admitted, but the attitude was 
always there: “Let somebody else 
test the new idea; if it works we'll 
see if we can use it.” 

The clearest sign of complacency 
in many purchasing departments was 
a resistance to change. This vwras evi- 
dent in such remarks as: “We stuck 
with that supplier until the second 
time he failed to deliver, but we — 
changed when we found we could 
get them cheaper elsewhere.” Or 
take another: “We put off getting 
the equipment as long as possible 
because we would have to retrain 
most of the staff to use it.” And a 
final example: “You can see there 
was no sense in our considering it 
since none of the other banks 
around here have tried it.’ 


The Inevitable Conclusions 

One can’t help drawing some con- 
clusions from the many remarks 
made by salesmen and the people 
they call on in banks. It seemed 
fairly clear that the salesmen ex- 
aggerated the faults they found in 
bankers, but then the bankers are 
not as free from blame as they would 
like to believe. There is room for 
improvement in their purchasing 
practices and some critical self- 
analysis can. usually uncover it. 
While their buying habits are good, 
there’s no reason why they couldn’t 
be better. And any improvement will 
pay immediate dividends from the 
$1.5-billion now being spent just to 
run the store each year. 
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Afford to Die? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


for married people only, let me show 
how single persons can also effect 
great savings in taxes, and also pass 
on more of their property to the 
objects of their bounty by planning 
the distribution of their estate prior 
to their death. 


A Plan for Single People 


Take the case of Mrs. John Doe, a 
widow, who has a brother, niece, and 


a nephew, whom she desires to bene- | 


fit by her will. She can leave the 
property to the brother, by her will, 
and the brother can leave the prop- 


erty to the niece and nephew at his | 


death by his will and, if this plan is 


followed, the niece and nephew will | 
end up with $110,000 out of Mrs. | 
Doe’s original estate of $160,000. | 
But if Mrs. Doe, instead of leaving | 
the money outright to the brother, | 
left it to a trust for the benefit of | 
the brother, giving the brother the | 
full use of the trust fund during | 
his life, and provided that at the | 
brother’s death the trust property | 
passed to the niece and nephew, the | 
niece and nephew would receive | 


$130,000 of the $160,000. 


This would result in a savings of | 


approximately $20,000 in taxes and 
shrinkage, and would mean that the 
niece and nephew would receive that 
much more of their aunt’s estate, 
than if she used the first plan. 
Single persons having larger es- 
tates, can use a combination of the 
planned distribution under their will, 
and lifetime gifts, to the niece and 
nephew, or to grandchildren, and can 
by that method pass much more of 
their property to their loved ones 
than they would otherwise receive. 


Cost of Joint Ownership 
So many husbands and wives have 
all, or nearly all, of their assets in 


joint ownership. This is a very expen- | 
sive arrangement from a tax view- | 
point. Let us suppose the assets of | 
Mr. and Mrs. Doe are worth $160,000 | 


and are held jointly. When either 


dies, the taxing authorities take the | 


position that the decedent owned all 


the property, and it is taxable in the 


estate of the first to die. 
Unless the survivor can disprove 


this claim, the property is taxed in | 


the estate of the first to die, title 

vests in the survivor, and at the 

death of the survivor all the property 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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SIGNATURE or 


On GPL Closed Circuit TV 


Verifying Signatures and Balances at Drive-in Station 


Now signatures and balances can be verified in a matter of 
seconds—on a GPL Closed Circuit TV system. No need to keep bulky 
records in the drive-in station. GPL TV makes it feasible, and simple, 
to maintain such records in virtually any convenient remote location. 


A GPL Closed Circuit TV system, engineered to your specific 
requirements, can be acquired at surprisingly low cost. GPL, 
now first in Closed Circuit TV sales, has provided 

such systems for many of the country’s leading commercial 
and industrial organizations. For your convenience, 

GPL maintains a nationwide sales and service network. 


Write today for FREE booklets “Teller TV” and “What Every 
Businessman Should Know About Closed Circuit TV,” which 
describe the many advantages of GPL Closed Circuit TV. 


GPL DIVISION 
D GENERAL PRECISION, INC. 


Pleasantville, New York 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


The 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

of Cleveland 


$23 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


ESLER 
ATERPROOFING CO. 


And Its Affiliate 


A Missouri Corporation 


RESTORATION COMPANY 
1223 Syndicate Trust Bidg. © St. Louis 1, Missouri 


NATION WIDE SER VIS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 129) 

is taxed again. The Federal estate 
tax will be $500 when the first owner 
dies, and $14,960 when the survivor 
passes on, or a total of $15,460 is 
taken out. Before the children get 
the property it has shrunk to $124,- 
540. 

If Mr. Doe owned the assets in his 
own name he could take advantage 
of the planning procedures we have 
discussed, and the tax on his estate 
and Mrs. Doe’s estate could be re- 
duced to $1,000. This would mean 
that the Doe children would receive 
$139,000 of the assets held by their 
parents instead of $124,540. 


Threat to Business 


Suppose you have a closely held 
corporation or even a sole proprietor- 
ship in your assets. You invested 
$100,000 in the business and it has 
prospered. Your earnings for the 
past five years have averaged $50,000 
per year. What is the value for estate 
tax purposes of that asset? You 
might consider the business worth 
what you invested in it or $100,000. 
If so the estate tax attributable to 
this asset might be $20,700. But, the 
taxing authorities after capitalizing 
the earnings of the business might 
value the business at $380,000, which 
would require the payment of $107,- 
300 estate tax. This might well mean 
that the business would have to be 
sold at a sacrifice to pay this heavy 
tax. To thrash out questions of this 
nature, your executor should be 
qualified and experienced in such 
things. 


Importance of Executor 


It is important to select with care 
the person or institution who is to 
administer your estate. It is always 
desirable to name a bank or trust 
company as executor of an estate, 
for several reasons. The bank or 
trust company is so organized that 
the administration of estates is its 
business. Its officers and employees 
are carefully trained for this type of 
work, and it has facilities for selling 
the assets of an estate, transferring 
stocks and bonds, preparing income 
tax, Federal estate tax, and inherit- 
ance tax returns. It has a good book- 
keeping system for keeping proper 
records, and for accounting to the 
court. It is in a solid financial con- 
dition to make good any loss that 
result from maladministration and it 
is of permanent character and does 


not go on a vacation, become ill, or 
die in the middle of the administra- 
tion, or be out of town at the par- 
ticular time when some important 
action must be taken. 


A Trust Company “Plus” 


Another advantage is that the 
bank or trust company does not act 
on the judgment of one person, but 
it acts‘upon the combined judgment 
of its officers, and everyone knows 
that several heads are better than 
one. It has no personal preference 
as to where the property goes and 
no animosity toward the beneficiaries 
and is interested only in following 
the law. If you name your wife, you 
add to her burdens at a time when 
she is grieved and emotionally upset 
and least able to assume added re- 
sponsibilities. 


Other Advantages 


Because the bank or trust company 
makes it its business to administer 
estates, there is a greater degree of 
efficiency and dispatch in what it 
does. The estate is closed faster, as 
a rule, than if an individual were ad- 
ministering it, and the expense of 
having a bank or trust company 
administer the estate is no more, 
and is usually less than the fees 
charged by a private individual act- 
ing in the same capacity. 


Don't Forget a Will 


It must be clear by now that you 
are courting financial chaos if you 
fail to make a will at all. It is almost 
equally certain that you are risking 
litigation, disappointment, and con- 
fusion if you try to draw your will 
yourself. It is a strange commentary 
on human nature that we should 
work so hard to buy our beneficiaries 
some security for the future, and 
then bungle the final detail of seeing 
to it that this security will not go up 
in smoke. Your will is the most im- 
portant piece of paper you will ever 
sign because it disposes of every- 
thing which you own. You should 
leave no stone unturned in seeing to 
it that this piece of paper does the 
job that you originally intended it 
to do for you. 


Above All, Remember... 


You cannot afford to die until you 
have worked out a careful plan for 
the distribution of your estate and 
have incorporated the plan in a valid 
will naming a competent executor to 
carry the plan into effect. 
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for TUCKPOINTING  CONCRET E RESTORATION 
BUILDING CLEANING SUB-SURFACE WATER pRorection 
Act now — save costly maintenance And 
remember, puilding repairs are deductible 
expenses: Write for inspection and estimate- 
All work done yndert contract, fully insured 
and guaranteed: No material for sale- 
Nations leading waterproofine 
contractors and engineers: 


How a banker brought 
new business to his city 


Not long ago, the Civic Development 
Committee of a growing midwestern 
town invited a large national corpora- 
tion to establish a plant in the town. 
When the company showed interest, the 
Committee immediately faced the prob- 
lem of developing a plan for the neces- 
sary financing. 

One of the Committee members—a 
banker—brought the problem to The 
Northern Trust. Our Banking Depart- 
ment helped the banker and his Com- 
mittee to develop a practical solution, 
and then worked closely with them in 
making the financial arrangements. 

The result? The company accepted 


The 


NORTHERN 


LASALLE AND MONROE 


the Committee’s proposal and the plant 
was built, creating hundreds of new 
jobs and bringing substantial new busi- 
ness to the town. The banker profited 
through obtaining a large new commer- 
cial account and many additional per- 
sonal accounts from the company’s 
executives and employees. 

In addition to business development 
assistance, The Northern Trust pro- 
vides its correspondents with a full 
range of comprehensive banking, bond 
and trust services. If you are interested 
in knowing how The Northern Trust 
can be of service to you, one of our 
officers will be happy to call upon you. 


RUST 
NORTHWEST CORNER er 


BANK 


In the Heart of the Financial District e Chicago, Illinois e Financial 6-S5S00O e Member F.D.I.C. 
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How to start 
to help yourself to 


of 


MARGUERITE A. BECK 


Your Fair Share 


Dealer Paper 


AT THE A.B.A. Instalment Credit Conference early this year, many 
bankers expressed concern over their inability to attract a reasonable per- 
centage of retail loan paper from automobile dealers. Field representatives 
of banks, on the whole, do a conscientious job of selling to these dealers. 
However, the oft-clouded picture of factors that make up the increasingly 
competitive aspects of the indirect auto paper situation, to say nothing of 
the frequent lack of control on the officer level of a call program for these 
dealers, gives food for thought. Some suggestions as to how to begin to 
think about improving your bank’s competitive position for indirect auto 


paper appear below. 


HE days of the automobile dealer 
‘i puts his paper solely in the 

hands of one finance company, 
or of one bank, are decidedly wan- 
ing, according to reports from banks 
and from the automobile industry 
press. Dealers today are often sup- 
plied by more than one bank, and by 
more than one finance company as 
well, creating a situation that gives 
dealers wide latitude but is extremely 
competitive and could be hazardous 
for their money suppliers. 


Don't Expect Too Much 
From Floor Planning 

At the same time, many banks are 
currently advancing 100% of the 
price on new cars by making floor 
plan loans to their dealers. Some 
banks are floor planning used cars. 
This floor plan financing is rarely 
described as a money maker—it is 
expected to earn its keep by bring- 
ing in dealer retail paper, or at least 
by making it more accessible. When 
the dealer, however, has three or 
four regular sources among whom he 
distributes his retail paper, many 
other factors enter into the situa- 
tion. Rates, reserve or recourse 
policy, insurance deals, and the qual- 
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ity of paper acceptable to or de- 
manded by the financing source, to 
mention a few, all become important. 
The bank salesman who calls upon 
the dealer has to be prepared to sell 
on all of these points, and to take 
a genuine interest in all of the busi- 
ness problems of the dealer that 
might be serviced by the bank. 


Clarify Your Situations 


Here are a few questions that 
might suggest answers that would 
clarify your banker-dealer relation- 
ships, and point the way to a more 
profitable indirect auto paper oper- 
ation for your bank. 

Have you analyzed your competi- 
tive situation? 

(1) Do you know what portion of 
each auto dealer’s paper is handled 
by your bank? Easy to check—im- 
portant to know. Keep tabs on each 
dealer’s financial reports; watch Dun 
é& Bradstreet ratings. And, if your 
field men have established the rap- 
port with your dealers that would 
make this possible, ask them. 

(2) Do you keep records on what 
portion of the paper offered you by 
each dealer proved unacceptable? 


CLYDE HARB 


Was the paper offered you the 
dealer’s better quality paper? Or 
was it paper that had been rejected 
by other lending agencies? There is 
usually little point in letting a dealer 
use your bank as a “dumping 
ground” for inferior paper if some- 
one else is getting the cream. If you 
find out that this is what he is do- 
ing, your field man may be able to 
correct the situation; if not, you 
should consider cutting the dealer 


off. Perhaps this is a dealer with 


only undesirable paper. 

(3) Does your floor plan financ- 
ing pay off? Can you make it pay? 
Ought you to continue it? Can your 
field man use the advantage that 
this ought to give him, to work 
more closely with the dealer and his 
salesmen? Dealer’s salesmen re- 
portedly now are making many of 
the decisions on auto paper re- 
ferrals. 


Can You Name Your Competition? 


(4) Do you know who your spe- 
cific competitors are—who gets the 
balance of each dealer’s paper? Is 
it another bank—or banks? Is it a 
finance company—captive, or other- 
wise ? 

(5) Do you know why? Do you 
know what your competitors’ rates 
are, how they stand on insurance, 
what quality of paper they will or 
won’t accept? Do you know whether 
your dealer actually has much choice 
as to what he can give you and what 
paper he must send elsewhere? Do 
you know whether your competitors 
are just more aggressive — whether 
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they are offering actual business 
benefits or cultivating situations by 
being more interested in the dealer’s 
business, problems, interests, etc.? 

(6) Are your dealers giving you 
at least as high a proportion of deals 
“with insurance” as those that they 
give to other financial institutions? 
Good risks are important. You should 
be getting at least your fair share 
of the better risks, which often 
means the insured ones. Keeping 
your insurance carrier happy is im- 
portant, too. 


Your Field Program 
Should Be a "Program" 

Are you really conducting a super- 
vised field program? 

(1) When did you last go out with 
one of your field men and call on 
dealers along with him? A constant 
interest in a dealer’s business and a 
close working relationship take time 
to evolve. Volume is not the only 
important thing—getting the dealer 
to feel that your bank is his pro- 
fessional consultant on all possibly 
pertinent matters is important, too. 
Yowll never know whether this is 
what your field men are working at 
if you don’t occasionally get out and 
work with them. 


Do You Know What 
Your Field Men Are Doing? 

(2) How frequently do you sched- 
ule meetings with field men to ex- 
change ideas and compare monthly 
and annual results? Often, should 
be the answer. According to a study 
made recently by a New York insur- 
ance firm, many bank officers don’t 
know the facts about what field men 
in their own banks have and have 
not been doing. Frequent meetings 
are one way of finding out what is 
going on. 

(3) How comprehensive is your 
call program? Do your field men, 
at regular intervals, review your 
program with dealers, and point out 
the principal benefits in service and 
income that accrue when the dealer 
uses your most complete financial 
services? Retail and wholesale fi- 
nancing, plant improvement loans, 
insurance programs—all fall within 
your field man’s sales kit. As your 
bank’s general service to the auto- 
mobile dealer becomes more compre- 
hensive, not only may each service 
prove to be profitable, but your 
bank’s share in more and better in- 
direct paper from that dealer is 
likely to increase. 
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Interested 


in 
doing 
business 


in 
Canada? 


Gentlemen: 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
New York Agency, 
37 Wall Street, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your newly-revised booklet on 


Income Taxes and Other Legislation. 


If so, you will find concise, helpful 
information in the completely 
revised new edition of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia’s memorandum on 
Income Taxes and Other Legislation 
Affecting Canadian Enterprises. 

You can obtain your free copy of 
this BNS booklet by filling in and 


mailing the coupon below. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street. 
Board of Trade Bldg. General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto. 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 


Chicago Representative: 
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Bank Holdup Losses Show Decrease 


ETTER preparation on the part of 

banks to meet the threats of 
lone bandits, who account for four 
out of five tries at holding up banks, 
is bearing fruit, according to the In- 
surance and Protective Committee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Comparing the 6-month period 
ended February 29, 1960, with the 
first half of the Association’s pre- 
vious fiscal year, there were 128 suc- 
cessful bank holdups this year with 
losses totaling $432,967, while dur- 
ing the earlier period, there were 
142 holdups totaling $734,748. 

The A.B.A. committee report says 
that banks are making better use of 
protective devices and “the reduc- 
tion of more than $300,000 in loot 
obtained in bank robberies during 
comparative 6-month periods may be 
attributed to tellers’ handing out 
minimum amounts of cash consistent 
with safety, rather than larger sums 
often demanded by bandits.”’ 


Statistics on bank defalcation 
losses—those involving $10,000 or 
more—during the calendar year 1959 
were weighted heavily by one loss 
amounting to $3,714,710. This loss 
was one of 86 embezzlement losses in 
the $10,000-or-more category which 
in the aggregate amounted to $8,- 
826,948. These figures compare with 
the calendar year 1958 with 90 em- 
bezzlement losses amounting to $6,- 
445,187. 

On the subject of embezzlements, 
the A.B.A. committee reports that 
there were seven defalcation losses 
which were not covered fully by in- 
surance. The $3,714,710 embezzle- 
ment was reported to be underin- 
sured to the extent of $1,464,710. 
The uninsured portion in the six 
other embezzlements, amounted to 
$867,280. Two of the seven under- 
insured banks were closed. The 
FDIC was appointed receiver for 
one bank with deposits of less than 
$1,000,000 from which $355,000 had 


With private wires uniting our own offices in all 
3 Pacific Coast States, direct airport pickups, and 
transit crews working through the night, we speed 
collection of your items throughout the West. 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities... PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington « HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


been embezzled over a 4-year period, 
Blanket bond coverage in this cage 
was $65,000. The other bank had 
deposits of less than $750,000 and a 
blanket bond of $35,000. In this 
bank, the embezzlement amounted to 
$170,000. 

The A.B.A. report says that dur- 
ing the calendar year 1959 there was 
a total of 1,632 losses of all sizes 
involving possible violations of the 
Federal Reserve Act which were re- 
ported to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. This is 259 more than 
the 1,373 cases reported in i958, 
The total 1959 losses were $13,000,- 
000, an increase of $4,500,000 for 
the year. It appears that there were 
1,546 shortages of less than $10,000 
aggregating $4,200,000. While a 
breakdown of these losses is not 
available, it appears that about 600, 
or 40%, were due to tellers’ errors, 
mysterious disappearances of money 
or securities, or other incidents where 
investigation developed no evidence 
of dishonesty on the part of bank 
employees. In the remaining cases, 
349 persons were convicted of em- 
bezzlement, 50 more than in 1958. 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 


ASSOCIATION Corporation 


BANKING 
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More Customers 
at Your Windows 
When Polk Calls 
at Their Doors 


You can bring more customers .. . more accounts . . . more deposits to your 
bank’s windows with Polk’s Person-to-Person Call Program. Polk takes your 
bank’s services right into the homes of your market ... tells your story, 
completely and personally, to the people who should be hearing it. 


Polk’s Bank Business Development Division plans and conducts the entire 
operation: 


Selects and hires qualified personnel without interrupting 
your internal operation. 


Trains the personnel to represent your bank, friendly 
and intelligently, in the homes of your market. 


Arranges for a Call Report to be submitted to you, 
daily, on every home contact. 


Write today for your free copy of the brochure giving full details of Polk’s 
Person-to-Person Call Plan... the exclusive business development service that 
pays off in customers! 


e 
a is e 
#3 
publishers 
BANK BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
130 Fourth Avenue North Jashville 3, Tennessee 
DETROIT * BOSTON + NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND « RICHMOND « CHICAGO « ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY » DALLAS « LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE » HONOLULU + QUEBEC CITY » VANCOUVER + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Advantages of In-Plant Banking 


to Banks, Employers, and Employees 


N an anz!ysis of the merits of in- 

plant banking, Archie K. Davis, 
chairman of the American Bankers 
Association’s Committee on Credit 
Unions, pointed up the advantages 
of such service to banks, employers, 
and employees. 

Mr. Davis enumerated these ad- 
vantages to banks from in-plant 
services: 


(1) They enable a bank to offer con- 


venient services to employees. Avail- 
able studies suggest that convenience is 
the most important factor determining 
where retail customers go for financial 
services. Thus, in-plant services help 
banks compete effectively. 

(2) In-plant programs provide ex- 
cellent advertising media. Some bankers 
report that the in-plant program, which 
includes display racks and information 
pieces in plants or offices, is such good 
advertising that this alone is worth 
the entire cost of the program. 


COOK’S 


FIRST WITH 


$250 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
New and exclusive with Cook’s! 


e So very convenient for carrying large sums. 


e Issued in a distinctive orange color. 


e Backed by the world’s largest travel organization. 


e Your clients will like these Cook advantages: 
$10, $20, $50, $100, and $250 denominations. 


Issuance cost still only 75¢ per $100. 


THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS) 


RISING BANK EXECUTIVE 
FOR BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT POSITION 


We are interested in outstanding men, 
young and middle age group, now in bank- 
ing or associated fields who have a desire 
to better themselves financially. A back- 
ground in the public relations, advertising, 
and business development aspects of bank- 
ing is desirabie but not essential. 


We are a well-established progressive com- 
pany with a nationwide reputation con- 
centrating in business development pro- 
grams for banking. 


We need a limited number of account 
representatives of executive caliber to work 
with banks in southern Ohio, Alabama, 
Wisconsin, Louisiana, Kentucky, Colorado, 
and Minnesota. 


Replies will be treated confidentially. 
Please send letter with resume to: 


Box WEM660, BANKING 
12 E. 36th St., N. Y. 16 


INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Common Dividend No. 162 


A dividend of 6212 ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
June 15, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business May 27, 1960. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


May 6, 1960 


(3) In-plant services can reduce the 
administrative costs of credit and de- 
posit services. This is a great advan- 
tage compared with “ready-credit” or 
“charge account” banking programs. 
Consequently, many banks charge a 
lower rate on “in-plant” loans than on 
regular instalment loans. 

(4) In-plant bank services appear 
destined to be a major step toward pro- 
viding a more complete or over-all fi- 
nancial’ service to retail and commer- 
cial customers. The ramifications of 
this facet of in-plant services are many- 
fold. For example, experiments are be- 
ing conducted whereby the bank ser- 
vices the entire payroll and deduction 
function for employees and their com- 
mercial employers’ firms. 


“In addition to being desirable for 
banks, in-plant services offer im- 
portant advantages to companies,” 
said Mr. Davis. “In-plant banking 
can be sold with enthusiasm with the 
expectation of a favorable response.” 
He gave these principal advantages 
to employers: 


(1) Relieves the company of certain 
financial responsibilities, moral or legal, 
normally inherent with credit unions. 

(2) Reduces employer bookkeeping 
and accounting expenses normally asso- 
ciated with credit unions. 

(3) Reduces employer subsidy ex- 
penses for office space and/or labor to 
manage credit union affairs. 

(4) Reduces employee absenteeism to 
transact personal bank business. 


For employees, in-plant banking 
services offer these advantages, ac- 
cording to Mr. Davis: 


(1) Provide confidential credit ser- 
vices. In many successful cases, the 
bank makes no contact with the em- 
ployer other than to confirm the appli- 
cant’s salary and to determine the 
probability of his continued employ- 
ment. 

(2) Extend more complete financial 
services. In addition to small loan and 
saving services, banks, of course, read- 
ily provide checking account services, 
large instalment loans, mortgage credit, 
trust services, and security box facil- 
ities. 

(3) Offer highly qualified, profes- 
sional help and guidance in over-all 
family financial programs. This broad, 
professional financial service is one of 
the most important advantages a bank 
has over other types of agencies. 

(4) Provide convenience for a wide 
variety of banking services. As sug- 
gested above, convenience is probably 
the most important factor to employees 
when they seek financial services. 


Mr. Davis is chairman of the board, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Savings Ownership 


ra family maintains a savings ac- 
| count in a commercial bank, sav- 
ings or building and loan associa- 
tion, or credit union the chances are 
almost 50-50 it is not the only such 
account the family has, Professor 
Robert Ferber, University of Illinois 
research economist, reports. 

His studies also show that “sav- 
ings units” (single person, family, or 
group of related individuals) owning 
multiple accounts are very likely to 
have them distributed in a number 
of different institutions. 

Professor Ferber directs a 4-year 
consumer savings study financed by 
the Ford Foundation and adminis- 
tered by an Inter-University Commit- 
tee for Research on Consumer Be- 
havior. He has just issued an interim 
report on savings-account owners in 
three cities—Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Indianapolis. 

Two-thirds of those with two ac- 
counts kept them in different insti- 
tutions, and half of those owning 
three such accounts had them in 
three different places. Those with 
four or more were divided about 
equally as to whether the accounts 
were distributed in one, two, three, 
four, or more institutions. 

On the average, in the three cities 
sampled, three or more accounts oc- 
curred in more than one-fifth of the 
savings units. Total amount in sav- 
ings tends to increase with the num- 
ber of accounts owned, the study 
showed. 

Convenience of location was the 
chief reason given for selection of a 
savings institution, receiving nearly 
twice as many mentions as interest 
rate which came second in impor- 
tance to savers. 

Professor Ferber’s report also re- 
veals a tendency of savers to keep 
savings accounts in different banks 
from their checking accounts. A spe- 
cial analysis of the Indianapolis data 
showed almost 60% of the savings 
units following this pattern. 

Savings-account owners also re- 
ported other assets, particularly at 
the higher income levels. Largest 
percentages at all levels held life 
insurance. 

Many nonsavers were found among 
the self-employed, the majority of 
whom reported no savings accounts. 
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Our Changing Geography 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


The loan pattern of the Far West 
banks reflects the new era of retail 
and mortgage banking. Total busi- 
ness loans in 1959 amounted to about 
$6.4-billion, about the same as in the 
Chicago District. The concentration 
of large business borrowing in New 
York is indicated by its holdings of 
more than double this amount. From 
1929 to 1959, however, business 
loans in the Far West rose nine times 
compared with between six and 
seven for Chicago and New York. 

Real estate loans in Twelfth Dis- 
trict commercial banks were $6.3- 
billion in 1959, compared with $4.7- 
billion and $4.0-billion for the New 
York and Chicago Districts. This 
represents nearly one out of four 
dollars of mortgages outstanding for 
commercial banks in the country. It 
stems not so much from the rapid 
growth of such holdings as from the 
size of time deposits in these banks. 
Consumer loans in Far West banks 
have grown excepticnally rapidly 
since 1945, more rapidly than either 
population or income, and are up 15 
times against 10 for the nation. 

The nation as a whole has seen 
no rise in branch banking compara- 
ble to that in the Far West (see 
map). By 1954, despite the sharp 
reduction in the number of banks 
since 1914, the number of banking 
offices in the Twelfth District has 
reached the 1914 total, while the 
proportion of branches went from 
less than one out of 10 offices to 
more than three out of four. 


The recent admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii to statehood adds re- 
sources to the potential of the Far 
West. As one of the world’s great 
underdeveloped areas, Alaska is vital 
to national security. Its economy 
has been sporadic in growth and 
specialized in fisheries, forest prod- 
ucts, and minerals. However, since 
the beginning of World War II it 
has supported a rate of banking ac- 
tivity in excess of Alaska’s popula- 
tion growth. In 1958, Alaska’s 18 
banks had $183,000,000 in deposits. 

The Hawaiian economy is depend- 
ent importantly upon Federal Gov- 
ernment defense spending, sugar, 
pineapple, and tourism. Its future 
lies in diversification, the possibility 
of further expanding tourism, and 
the possibility of increased trade 
with Southeast Asia. In 1959, Hawaii 
had six commercial banks with 71 
branches and total deposits of $250,- 
000,000. 

The postwar influx of people and 
industry to the Far West states, par- 
ticularly California, gives few signs 
of abating. The growth of that state, 
isolated by distance and natural bar- 
riers from manufacturing centers of 
the East, has resembled that of a 
separate nation. It has specialized 
in rapidly growing industries, while 
its location has stimulated basic in- 
dustry to supply its own regional 
markets. It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect continued increase in the im- 
portance of the financial institutions 
of the Far West in this decade. 


Case Method in CB V, S.G.S.B. 


gee studies rather than lectures 
will predominate in the com- 
mercial credit phases of the Com- 
mercial Banking V course this year 
at The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking, conducted by the American 
Bankers Association at Rutgers. 
One purpose of this change in 
teaching method is to meet the 
widely differing needs of the approx- 
imately 280 banker-students enrolled 
in the course—men with greatly 
varying degrees and types of experi- 
ence. It is believed that the case 
method will permit both the most 
experienced and the least experi- 
enced class members to benefit 
equally from the classroom instruc- 
tion, which is not always the case 


with the less flexible lecture method. 

The class will be divided into four 
sections, each with approximately 
70 students. Each of five CB V fac- 
ulty members will spend at least four 
hours with each group. 

The faculty members participating 
are Harry C. Culshaw, senior vice- 
president, James Talcott, Inc., New 
York; John Fox, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis; William G. F. Price, vice- 
president, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York; Harold F. Still, Jr., as- 
sistant to the president, Central- 
Penn National Bank, Philadelphia; 
and R. Austin Tydings, vice-presi- 
dent, Union Trust Company, Balti- 
more. 
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AUSTRALIA OFFERS 
opportunities for industries 


United States investment in Australian industry already totals 
over 500 million dollars. With its rapidly expanding local market 
and proximity to South-East Asian markets, Australia continues 
to provide opportunities for industries. 


If you are inter- 
ested in Australia 
and require indus- 
trial, economic, or 
market information, 
you are invited to 
use the compre- 
hensive facilities of 
the Bank of New 
South Wales, the 
oldest and largest 


commercial bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 1,000 branches and agencies. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
International Division—John W. McEwen, Chief Manager. 


BURGLARY «© HOLDUP 


From coast to coast, thousands of 
industrial, commercial and institution- 
al establishments have discovered the 
economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, hold- 
up, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the most 
modern protection systems available 
anywhere. ADT electric and electron- 
ic systems are specifically designed to 
provide maximum security at lowest 
cost. Thousands of ADT subscribers 
enjoy substantial savings over other, 


less dependable and far more expen- 
sive methods of guarding their proper- 
ties. At the same time, they are as- 
sured of the most reliable protection 
available. 

ADT central stations are located 
in principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and reg- 
ularly tested by ADT specialists. 

For additional information, call our 
sales office in your city, listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Burglar Alarms 
or Fire Alarms, or write to our Execu- 
tive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY AOT 


Executive Office: 


ATRL AT Ds 
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155 Sixth Avenue, 


New York 13, N 


Inflation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 
come effective, “will require under. 
standing leadership and the develop. 
ment of appropriate representative 
agencies for formulating standards 
and disseminating them.” 

To this end, Professor Clark pro- 
poses the formation of a new ad- 
visory organization that would study 
and make recommendations on prob- 


| lems relating to wages and prices, 


Its function would be the “effective 
and patient clarification of issues.” 


A Basis for Action 
Without prescribing in detail the 


| nature of such an organization, the 


author stresses ‘the importance of 
a body consisting of private per- 
sonnel in which representatives of 
special-interest groups would con- 
stitute a minority, of a standing 
character and equipped with staff, 


| which would make available not only 


arrays of factual material but pro- 
fessionally competent economic an- 
alysis, carried to the point of show- 
ing its implication for policy.” It 
should be possible, the author de- 
clares, to work out some system of 
this sort for “backing up appeals for 
responsible conduct with cogent an- 


| alysis of what kind of adjustments 
this calls for, so that the combina- 
tion may stand some chance of in-' 


fluencing actual behavior.” 
The author admits that this task 


| is enormously difficult, but declares 


it to be a necessary undertaking if 


| we want to eliminate creeping infla- 


tion without incurring even worse 
evils such as a serious depression or 


| controls over prices and wages. 


In a foreword to Professor Clark’s 
book, Casimir A. Sienkiewicz notes: 
“Needless to say, the views expressed 
by Professor Clark are not necessa- 
rily those of the American Bankers 
Association. Indeed, many bankers 
would doubtless take exception to 
various points, just as would many 
businessmen, union officials, and aca- 
demicians:... 

“Tt seems clear, however, that if 
we are to work out reasonable solu- 
tions to the difficult problems con- 
fronting the United States today, we 
need the insights which our best 
thinkers can provide.” 

Mr. Sienkiewicz is chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Growth 
Without Inflation and president of 
the Central- Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 
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with 
dollars 
tight, 
are some 
of your 
customers 
eyeing 
new sources 
of cash? 


New Brochure Shows How a Heller 
Creative Financing Plan May Help 
You Help Customers, and Make 
Profit, Too. 


Sometimes when you must reject a busi- 
ness loan, you lose the customer. When 
you refer a customer to Helier for finan- 
cing, you still may hold that customer and 
his deposit balance. Banks refer applicants 
to us because we help such customers 
grow... and when they outgrow our serv- 
ices, we refer them back to their bank. Loan 
officers are better prepared to counsel 
with our new brochure in hand. Ask for 
“Heller and Its Relationship With Banks.” 


One billion dollars “<gXas annually for industry 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 * 342 Madison Ave., New York 47 
9141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 
Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 


Walter E. Heller & Company, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois, Dept. 8-6 


Gentlemen: (J Please send me your brochure “Heller and It's Relationships with Banks." 0) Have Heller executive call on me. ; 
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Publications you can use... 


Buy now and benefit from the great wealth of suggestions on methods 
and result-producing ideas carried in recent issues of BANKING, 
Journal of the American Bankers Association. 


BOOKLETS 


® 44 Practical Ideas for Bank Community 

Relations 75¢ per copy 
A Banker’s Guide to Market Research 75¢ per copy 
A Bank Director’s Job 85¢ per copy 


Banking’s Effective Letter Writing 50¢ per copy 


Banking’s Effective Speaking 50¢ per copy 


Your Career in Banking 50¢ per copy 


REPRINTS 


e , In quantities of 1 to 49 
What Banks Have For Sale (12 pages) 
more, 15¢ per copy 


= -to- i In quantities of 1 to 49, 
Up-to-date Bank Selling (16 pages) 
more, 30¢ per copy 


~@ Our Correspondent Banking System In quantities of 1 to 49, 


35¢ per copy. For 50 or 
(16 pages) more, 30¢ per copy 


@ A Dollar’s Worth (15 pages. Quantity In quantities of 1 to 49, 
Rant d) 35¢ per copy. For 50 or 
umite more, 30¢ per copy 


© Trends in Housing (12 pages) in peneittin of 1 to 49, 
er copy. For 50 or 
more, 15¢ per copy 


SUBSCRIBE TO THESE PUBLICATIONS 


@ BANKING—The annual subscription rate is $5. For two years, $9; three 
years, $13.50. Foreign subscriptions, $6 per year. Group subscriptions 
numbering 4 or more, $4 per year each. 


@ BANKING’S Newsletter—$3.50 per year. 
@ Answers to 1001 Bank Problems (Index to BANKING) —Free 


Drop us a line. Place your order now for these timely, valuable publications. 


B ANKIN THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Great Era 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


stem not only from the better utili- 
zation of equipment by the workers 
but also from the relatively recent 
attention that banking has been pay- 
ing to crash programs for improving 
managerial skills and techniques. 

Banking also is becoming more 
cost conscious in recent years. This 
has been evidenced through the 
many cost studies of particular op- 
erations and services. As a result of 
these cost studies, there has been a 
general tightening of operations, 
with the consequent elimination or 
minimization of a number of proc- 
esses. The total number of bank em- 
ployees should rise, then, to approxi- 
mately 800,000 by 1970. 


Changes in Work Force 


Not only is a rather dramatic in- 
crease in the banking labor force to 
be expected during the ensuing dec- 
ade, but some rather important 
shifts in the nature and characteris- 
tics of this work force also are to be 
counted on. With the introduction of 
more mechanized operations into 
banking, it can be expected that few- 
er clerical type workers will be re- 
quired but that more supervisory 
and managerial employees will be 
needed. This points clearly to the 
fact that banks should begin now to 
select and train their future man- 
agers and supervisory personnel with 
great care so that a vacuum such as 
developed during the middle 1940s 
and early 1950s, due to the dimin- 
ished emphasis upon such training 
during the 1930s, will not recur. 
Many banks are just now beginning 
to fill out their managerial demands. 
It is likely, too, that the proportion 
of the total labor force accounted 
for by women in banking will in- 
crease rapidly. 

Although the number of separate 
banks probably will show little 
change during the next 10 years, it 
can be ‘expected that as many as 
10,000 new offices will be opened dur- 
ing the period by currently existing 
banks. Here, again, a problem for 
present-day management presents 
itself—selecting sites for new offices, 
determining population densities for 
new locations, procuring adequate 
personnel, and adjusting banking 
practices to meet the varying needs 
of regional and community develop- 
ment. 
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Plenty of plant sites with husky 


profit potential are waiting for you 


in UPSTATE, NLY. 


Here, in the 22,000 square miles served by Niagara Mohawk, 
nearly every type of industry can find the plant site admirably 
suited to its needs...the site from which to serve the richest 
market in the world...the great Northeast. 


We can help in your search for a 
profitable site with fast, expert, con- 
fidential assistance. You can benefit 
from our comprehensive inventory 
of buildings and sites and the inti- 
mate, detailed knowledge of our 
district managers about the com- 
munities we serve.We’ll gladly assist 
in specific research you need in your 
search for the ideal location. 

Before you choose a plant site, learn 
all the advantages waiting for you 
in Upstate, N. Y.: a wealth of natu- 
ral resources ... plenty of low-cost 
electric power...abundant water... 
a solid labor force...a most attract- 
ive political and economic climate 


. .. healthy, diversified industrial 
neighbors prospering here. Trans- 
portation is particularly attractive; 
the growing network of superhigh- 
ways, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
barge canal and excellent rail and 
air service combine to provide fast, 
dependable access to the rich north- 
eastern market and Canada and to 
the seaports of the world. 

For complete information on the 
services we offer...and for concrete 
help in your search...write, wire or 
phone Director of Area Develop- 
ment, Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Dept. B-4, 300 Erie 
Blvd. West, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


NIAGARA MOHAWK 


BUSINESS MANAGED ¢ TAXPAYING 
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Nothing Builds 
Your Bank Like 


How about your service fo install/- 
ment loan debtors stricken by 


accident, sickness or death? 


All such problems are eased—solved when 
your debtor has Federal Credit Life and 
Disability coverage. You are repaid 
promptly. Your collection costs and losses 
are reduced. Instead of risking dissatisfac- 
tion, you create priceless good will with 
this popular service. 

Federal Plans are simple: completely 
flexible. All promotional tools are fur- 
nished. Providing Federal low cost cover- 
age on your installment debtors can be 
one of your greatest assets. We have 
highly trained field representatives; your 
inquiry is invited. 


LIFE AND 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


j 
_4 Over half a century of personal protection service 


How We Handle Automation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


While this work proceeds, the Univac simultane. 
ously checks for stop payments and for drawings 
against uncollected funds. It also selects data for prep- 
aration of daily reports on abnormal fluctuations in 
account balances, a daily trial balance of all accounts, 
whether active or inactive, and customer statements 
for the day. - 

The statements are prepared on the High-Speed 
Printer at upwards of 600 lines per minute. Through 
a special programing technique, filled statement sheets 
are removed from the Univac files automatically and 
full page print-outs are made throughout the month, 


thus reducing the workload at the end of the month. 


The speed and versatility implicit even in a capsule 


| description such as this illustrate the extent of the 
| advantages to be gained through use of such advanced 
| methods. Conversion of our checking accounts to the 
| Univac system was completed in January of 1960. In 


addition, we have about 40% of our stock transfer 


| accounts on the computer and are well along in con- 
_ version and testing of personal trust accounting. 


While the check processing problem is properly put 


| at the head of the list of necessary paperwork improve- 
| ments, there are a number of others which affect finan- 


cial institutions of every size. All of them, to some 


| extent at least, will be touched by our computer pro- 


gram. 


Personnel Problems Are Eased 
Continually rising salary levels, for example, with 


| the demand for increased fringe benefits, will be offset 
| —perhaps to a great extent—by the economies foreseen 
| in electronic data processing. The same holds true for’ 


the difficulties and expense of providing adequate work 
space, the rising cost of training employees, and the 
difficulty of finding those who are content with highly 
repetitive types of work. 

It is in precisely this last area that the computer 


| makes itself felt personnel-wise, making unnecessary 


much repetitive human effort and freeing people for 
more important work in other assignments. Harris 
Trust management made it clear from the very begin- 
ning that no one would lose his or her position with 
the bank because of this program, and the policy has 
been followed to the letter. Employees in jobs elimi- 
nated because of our new way of doing things have 


| been placed in other jobs. 


It might also be noted that the great bulk of com- 
puter investigation and planning was handled by a 


| group of our own people, which gradually grew into 
| a 20-man team. As the work progressed, the force was 


split into an administrative or supervisory group, four 
programing teams, a group to handle the details of 
account numbering, and another to develop and oper- 
ate the present interim input section. 

The evidence to date is that our electronic program 
will reduce check processing and other accounting op- 
erations to manageable proportions, and at the same 
time provide for the anticipated increase in volume. We 
also expect to be able to develop new customer con- 
veniences and services. We are preparing for the future, 
even as we keep pace with the present. 
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Silver Again 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 

ther deliveries of newly mined do- 
mestic silver. The political-compro- 
mise goal of the Silver Purchase Act 
of 1934, although it is now a dead 
letter so far as the Treasury is con- 
cerned, should be rescinded. This is 
the goal calling for building up the 
stock of silver until one fourth of 
the total stock of gold and silver— 
taking gold at $35 an ounce and sil- 
ver at $1.29 an ounce—is silver. 

The 1934 act was both mandatory 
and discretionary. After sad expe- 
rience Secretary Morgenthau used 
discretion and shelved the mandate. 
Since then discretion has ruled at 
the Treasury. But this is not enough. 
The mandate on the statutes should 
be reversed. The Treasury’s power 
to buy silver so long as there is idle 
silver in its vaults should be ended. 
Any coinage needs should be met 
from that silver. And all silver not 
needed for that purpose the Trea- 
sury should be directed by law to 
sell in its discretion. 


Insignificant Demand 


Since outstanding silver certifi- 
cates offer for each dollar of face 
value “one dollar in silver,” the 
Treasury should be authorized under 
the above proposal to retain enough 
standard silver dollars to meet any 
such requests it considers likely to 
arise. Unless the market price of 
silver should rise above $1.29 an 
ounce, which is the “monetary value” 
of the standard silver dollar, the de- 
mand for silver dollar coins would 
he insignificant. The redemption 
phrase on the silver certificate in any 
case has no special significance, since 
in 1933 the Congress made all forms 
of currency interchangeable. 

Our silver programs adopted to 
please the advocates of “‘doing some- 
thing for silver” have in this cen- 
tury, as during the last, promoted 
demonetization of the metal and even 
its complete withdrawal from sub- 
sidiary monetary use in a long list 
of countries. Supporting the price of 
silver has made that metal too ex- 
pensive for use as coin in various 
parts of the world. 

Should our silver policies now be 
put in reverse and our unneeded bul- 
lion be sold, any resultant softening 
of the market price should encour- 
age greater use of this metal. Thus, 
unloading our white elephant would 
be “doing something for silver.” 


June 1960 


Important to you for efficient transit operation is the 
new A.B.A. 1960 Key Book. It contains all annual 
changes in transit numbers and check-routing symbols, 
including those new transit numbers assigned to 
established banks in order to avoid duplication of 
numbers in coding for electronic scanning. 


Make sure your organization has enough copies 
of the latest edition to speed up transit 


work. Order yours today. $6 00 a copy 


PUBLISHERS * P.O. BOX 7600 


* CHICAGO 80, ILL. 
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"Must" reading for 
the banking community ... 


A PROPER MONETARY 
and BANKING SYSTEM 
for the UNITED STATES 


Edited by James Washington Bell, 

Emeritus, Northwestern University; 

and Walter Earl Spahr, Emeritus, 

New York University. 

This new, challenging book offers a 
vigorous criticism of our monetary and 
banking policy and presents a well-rea- 
soned program of reforms. Nine eminent 


economists searchingly analyze such areas 
as our monetary standard, coinage system, 
paper money, bank deposits, and the proper 
supply of the different varieties of money 
and deposit currency. They focus major at- 
tention on the use and abuse of the Federal 
Reserve System and on its relation to the 
Federal Government and other financial insti- 
tutions. Prepared under the auspices of the 
Economists’ National Committee on Monetary 
Policy. 9 Contributors. 1960 Iilus., 

.00. 


BUSINESS LOANS 
of AMERICAN 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 


Edited by Benjamin Haggott Beckhart, 
Columbia University 


An expert analysis of the lending activ- 
ities of commercia! banks and the services 
they render in mecting the credit needs of 
business. Complete coverage of interest rates, 
portfolio policies, credit availability, all types 
of business loans, etc. “Can be read with 
profit by professional bankers... . AMERI- 
CAN BANKER. 14 Contributors. 1959. 58 
illus., tables; 453 pp. $7.50 
Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


The scope of 
LLOYD-THOMAS <: 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 


*Corporation finance 


Appraisals for financing, merger, 
consolidation, reorganization, 
purchase and sale, bankruptcy 
or liquidation. 

In addition, Lloyd-Thomas 
appraisals meet all valuation 
needs for insurance, accounting, 
property records. 

For complete information, 
write Dept. BKG. 


THE LLOYD -THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Representatives Coast to Coast 


First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


New 
Books 


CORPORATE FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. By Raymond P. Kent. Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Il. 
851 pp. $9. A college text by the 
professor of business and finance, 
University of Notre Dame. 


CAPITAL IN TRANSPORTATION, COM- 
MUNICATIONS, AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Its FORMATION AND FINANCING. By 
Melville J. Ulmer. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, N. J. 548 pp. 
$12. This book is concerned with the 
output, capital formation, capital- 
output ratios, and sources of financ- 
ing the publicly regulated indus- 
tries. 


NICHOLAS BIDDLE: NATIONALIST 
AND PUBLIC BANKER, 1786-1844. By 
Thomas Payne Govan. University of 
Chicago Press. $7.50. The biography 
of the Philadelphian who was presi- 
dent of the Second Bank of the 
United States and an innovator in 
public finance. It is called “the first 
serious study of Biddle and a care- 
fully documented defense of his role 
in the politics of the era.” 


CONTINUOUS PROFITS THROUGH 
FORMULA INVESTING. By David 
Jenkins. American Education Coun- 
cil, Inc., Larchmont, N. Y. 77 pp. 
$5. “How to make money in the mar- 
ket automatically.” 


THE EMERGING ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS OF THE 1960s. National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York. 
16 pp. $1. The three leading prob- 
lems foreseen are the threat and ef- 
fects of rising labor costs, shortage 
of venture capital, and the growing 
economic strength of our foreign 
competitors. 


RICARDO ON TAXATION. By Carl 8. 
Shoup. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 285 pp. $6. A Columbia 
authority on taxation examines here- 
tofore neglected views of the old 
British economist’s opinions on the 
subject. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 


A Brand Numa 


is your guarantee 


Brand Names give you publicly approved 
quality and value, for a brand-name 
product has to earn its reputation against 
all competition. 


Magazine advertising helps you get the 
most value for your money. Choose a 
manufacturer’s Brand Name you know. 


CONFIDENCE 


A Brand Name is a 
_maker’s reputation 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


TRUST EXECUTIVE 


Experienced Trust Officer about 45, sought ky 
modern bank in Central Pennsylvania to ad- 
minister and expand established Trust Dept. 


Write Box BMA660 
BANKING, 12 East 36 St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 


Robert 


TRIFFIN 


author of Europe 
and the Money Muddle 


THE DOLLAR 


CRISIS: : 


new proposals 
revolutionizing 
the critical 
debate on inter- 
national monetary 
policy. $4.75 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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It was one of those days sparkling 
with the first suggestion of the year’s 
turn toward spring. No one could be 
blamed for letting his mind drift into 
visions of fresh-turned earth, blue 
water and sails, budding trees... 


A ringing telephone—the return to 
reality—and suddenly—chestnuts! Not 
“chestnuts in blossom,” but chestnuts 
on the fire—ripe chestnuts—imported 
chestnuts—causing no end of trouble 
and worry and embarrassment. 


“There are barrels and barrels of 
them,” said our correspondent friend 
morosely over the long-distance wire. 
“Perishable, too,” he added, “and 
worst of all they’ve arrived ’way past 
the selling season in this locality.” 


You get the picture: a shipment fi- 
nanced, delivery delayed, a market 
season lost, an investment in danger... 


June 1960 


Truth is, we were stumped. These 
chestnuts looked more like hot pota- 
toes. What to do? 


Well, we hesitated and then decided to 
turn the problem over to some of our 
resourceful people in Credit Analysis 
and Investigation. There was just a 
chance that they could find a solution. 
Combing through wholesalers and im- 
porters, they luckily found a merchant 
whose chestnut market happened to 
be still active. They put him in touch 
with our harried friends and helped 
work out a sale satisfactory to both. 


“For a moment, we were chestnut 
brokers,” is the way they told the story 
in Credit Analysis and Investigation. 


But by that time they were following 
through on the next query—answering 
one of the 8,000 a year we get at 
Bankers Trust. 


Fortunately, extremely few of the 
problems we receive are ever as 
knotty as “Operation Chestnuts.” But 
we mention this one—unusual as it 
was—as an example of the type of 
help we try to offer at Bankers Trust. 


Naturally, we can’t always guarantee 
a solution, but you'll find that every 
avenue of approach wii! be exhausted, 
speedily and efficiently, before you 
receive a report. And once in a while, 
we may even tackle a question as 
difficult as “Operation Chestnuts.” 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 


Mention in this column does not 
constitute approval by the American 
Bankers Association. 


New 3-WIRE ELECTROSTRIP, provid- 
ing electrical outlets anywhere along 
its length, is available through Bull- 
Dog Electric Products Distributors. 
Electrostrip mounts easily on any 
surface, accepts both 2- and 3-prong 
plugs and makes it possible to locate 
and relocate receptacles anywhere 


you wish. Rates 20 amperes, 125 
volts AC and is listed by Under- 
writers Laboratories. Eliminates the 
necessity for long dangerous exten- 
sion cords and costly rewiring jobs. 
For detailed information write to 
the Advertising Department, I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Company, Box 177, 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


A ccuracy and convenience are 
highlighted in the new improved 
Acco 10X 2-hole punch. The gauge 
locks securely in place to assure 
exact alignment of papers to be 
punched. Removable, plastic tray at 
the base catches the perforation cut- 
outs of thousands of sheets, provides 
a broad, firm foundation when 
punching, and protects desk tops 
from injury. The punch, designed for 
14” holes, 234” center to center, is 
available in three colors: gray, frost 
green, and tan. Manufactured by 
Acco Products, A Division of Natser 
Corporation, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


An OFFICE copying machine which 
will reproduce from any type of 
original regardless of color. such as 
pen or pencil copy, blue-prints, and 
hectograph copies has been intro- 
duced by Royal McBee Corporation, 
Port Chester, N. Y. Employing the 
light diffusion process, it will repro- 
duce documents at a rate of up to 
100 or more copies an hour, from 
as many different originals. It is 
priced in the same range as the 
average manual office typewriter and 
can be operated by any office em- 
ployee. 


Tpean for planning future office ex- 
pansion is a new layout kit intro- 
duced by Planoramics, Inc. It con- 
sists of a 20” x 50” plastic planning 
board, scaled 4%” to a foot, with 
grid, a marking pencil, tape, and 
representative symbols for every 
type of office furniture and equip- 
ment. (48 different size templates— 


over 1,200 pieces.) The self-adhering 
vinyl symbols are placed on the 
translucent plastic grid board by 
hand. They adhere firmly until re- 
moved with the flick of a finger. Kit 
can be re-used indefinitely; there is 
nothing to replace. Descriptive litera- 
ture with a free sample and direc- 
tions for use are available by writing 
to 65 East First Street, Boston 27, 
Mass. 


BOOKLETS 


Shelves That Come To You, a 4-page 
booklet available upon request from 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc. 
This illustrated booklet presents 
sizes and advantages of Motorshelf. 
Send for a free copy. 1000 N. Divi- 
sion Street, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Selecting a Uniform? a new booklet 
issued as a public service by the 
Institute of Industriai Launderers, 
is available free upon request by 
writing to 1833 Jefferson Place, N.W, 
Washington 6, D. C. The beokiet igs 
entirely institutional in nature, giv- 
ing general rules for the selection of 
uniforms, and suggestions on how to 
avoid disappointments with uniforms 
that are too fancy, or that do not 
wear well. 


Comptete information about all 
dictating equipment is offered free 
in new 16-page illustrated booklet, 
The Facts about Dictating Machines, 
by American Geloso Electronics, 
Inc., 251 Park Avenue South, New 
York 10. Booklet lists all important 
features buyers should look for, plus 
50 new ways to save time and money 
in any business with a dictating 
machine. 


A NEW, full-color motion picture 
about Puerto Rico’s industrial de- 
velopment is now available on free 
loan to banks and investment firms 
from Sterling Movies U.S.A., 375 
Park Avenue, New York. This half- 
hour film, Rich Harbor provides in- 
vestment executives with pertinent 
data about current Puerto Rican 
economics. 


Accrual Accounting for Banks is a 
booklet recently published by The 
FooteAdap-Table Systems Company. 
It presents an address by A. J. 
Kenner before the Inter-Agency Stu- 
dent Examiner’s School, conducted 
under auspices of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, D. C. Write 
for free copy 170 East 22nd Street, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


A NOVEL and simplified explanation 
of the free enterprise system is pre- 
sented in a booklet entitled, How to 
Understand and Explain the Benefits 
of Our Free Economy. Sample copies 
are available from The Artney 
Press, Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY «nouns, 1959 ANNUAL REPORT 


RESERVES AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


EARNINGS INCREASED 18.5% OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION. Our proved reserves 
of crude oil and natural gas liquids in the United States 
and Canada rose to 2,243 million barrels—the highest 
point in history. A large bank of favorable acreage is 
under lease. A new record in natural gas production 
was established while reserves were climbing to a new 
high total of 13.3 trillion cubic feet. Net domestic 
production of crude oil and natural gas liquids showed 
a 7.1 per cent increase over 1958 (contrasted with an 
industry gain of 5.7 per cent) despite continued severe 
proration in Texas and other states and the province 
of Alberta. Net production averaged 305,839 barrels 
a day despite restrictions to 123 allowable producing 
days in Texas last year. Natural gas production in- 
creased 12 per cent to 1.51 billion cubic feet a day. 


FOREIGN ACTIVITIES. Some of our foreign prospects 
for crude oil development moved toward realization. 
We drilled 91 wells in Argentina under a contract with 
the state oil agency, developing an indicated producing 
capacity of 24,000 barrels per day. In Venezuela we 
hold a one-third interest in a well in central Lake 
Maracaibo that flowed light oil on test at a rate of 
5,000 barrels daily. In addition exploration continues 
in Iran, Libya, Algeria, Mozambique and Italy. 


MANUFACTURING. The year saw significant advances 
inthe continuing program of improvement and modern- 
ization. At Whiting, a 140,000-barrel-a-day crude 
running unit, one of the largest in the world, came on 
stream replacing nine smaller obsolete stills. At Wood 
River a 67,500-barrel-a-day unit replaced five obsolete 
stills, and a 30,000-barrel-a-day fluid catalytic cracking 
unit retired six old thermal cracking units, a small cat 
cracker, and two vapor recovery units. 


RESEARCH. In 1959 the potential of the Athabasca tar 
sands of Canada was brought closer to realization by 
our exploration and production research efforts and 
field tests. In addition to a number of important prod- 
uct improvements, our product and process research 
was reorganized to provide a more effective focus of 
scientific talents. 


MARKETING. Despite increasingly keen competition, 
our sales record was surprisingly good. We increased 
our share of the reseller market on a national average. 
All-time sales records were set in tires, batteries, 
accessories and LP-gas. Efforts to reduce distribution 
costs gained momentum with a unique pipeline ter- 
minal at Trenton, Missouri, which permits drivers 
to load trucks directly from the pipeline, thus elimi- 
nating storage expense and reducing manpower 
requirements. 


NET WORTH AND FINANCING. Net worth at the end of 
1959 stood at $2,162,000,000, a gain from 1958’s record 
$2,076,900,000. Book value per share increased to 
$60.44 in 1959 from $58.06 in 1958. 


DIVIDENDS. Total dividends in 1959 had a value of 
$1.931 per share, equal to about 50 per cent of earnings. 
Regular cash dividends for the year were supplemented 
by a special dividend in Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) stock with a value, based on the December 18 
market price, of 53.1 cents per share. We have paid 
dividends for 66 consecutive years. 


4 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY |! 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
| 


Please send me a copy of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
1959 Annual Report. 


NAME 
STREET. 


June 1960 


THE STORY IN FIGURES 


FINANCIAL: 
Total income 
Net earnings 
Net earnings per average 
outstanding shar 
Dividends paid* 
Dividends paid per share* 
Earnings retained in the business 
Capital expenditures 
Total assets 


PRODUCTION: 
Crude oil and natural gas liquids, 
barrels per day, net 
Natural gas, thousand cubic feet 
r day, net 
Oil wells owned, net (year end).. 
Gas wells owned, net (year end). 


MANUFACTURING: 
Refinery input, barrels per day. . 
Crude running capacity, barrels 
per day (year end) 
MARKETING: 
Refined products sold, barrels 


Natural gas sold, thousand 
cubic feet per day............ 
Crude oil ig per day... 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Pipelines built, miles 
Pipelines owned, miles (year end) 
Pipeline traffic, million barrel 


miles 
Tanker and barge traffic, 
million barrel miles 
PEOPLE: 
Stockholders (year end) 


Employees (year end) 
Wages and benefits 


1959 
$1,980,779,000 
$ 139,597,000 


$ 85,099,000 
$ 268,868,000 
$2,846,502,000 
$2,161,981,000 
$ 60.44 


307,686 
1,509,343 


11,164 
2,268 


598,280 
707,400 


661,466 


1,566,993 
325,416 


252 
17,609 


155,332 
90,191 


158,553 
43,569 
$ 348,411,000 


1958 
1,882,441,000 
117,775,000 
3.29 
53,197,000 
1.687 
64,578,000 
270,387,000 
2,769,317,000 


2,076,853, 
58.06 


285,474 
1,347,590 


10,872 
2,193 


640,648 
691,800 


645,745 
29,032 


1,422,498 
77,183 


281 
17,568 


152,796 
93,719 


151,937 
46,033 
352,469,000 


*Dividends paid” include the value on this Company’s books of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) stock distributed as a dividend. ‘Dividends paid 
per share” include the market value of the Jersey stock on date of distribution. 


THE COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
is a fully integrated oil company. 
The parent company, established 
in 1889, operates as a refiner, trans- 
porter, and marketer in 15 Mid- 
western states. In these it has ex- 


PARENT COMPANY 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
(INDIANA) 


UTAH OIL 


five Western states. 


clusive trade-mark rights to the 
Standard Oil name. Two subsid- 
iaries—The American Oil Com- 
pany and Utah Oil Refining Com- 
pany—refine and market in 33 
other states. 


WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARIES 


THE AMERICAN OIL 
N 


REFINING COMPANY COM 
Manufactures petroleum 
products and sells them in 


ANY 
Manufactures, transports, and 
sells petroleum products in 28 


Eastern, Southern, Southwestern, 
and Western states. 


Other major subsidiaries (wholly owned): Pan American Petroleum Cor- 
poration © Pan American International Oil Corporation @ Service Pipe Line 
Company @ Indiana Oil Purchasing Company @ Tuloma Gas Products 
Company @ Amoco Trading Corporation © Amoco Chemicals Corporation 
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New Books 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144) 


MoNEY IN A THEORY OF FINANCE. 
By John G. Gurley and Edward 8. 
Shaw. The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 371 pp. $5.A theo- 
retical explanation of how debt, 
financial assets, institutions, and 
policies shape and are shaped by 
general levels of prices and output. 


TAX GUIDE For SMALL BUSINESS. 
Doubleday, New York. 143 pp. $1.95. 


Your FEDERAL INCOME TAx. 
Doubleday, New York. 144 pp. $1.95. 
Each is the “official U. S. Govern- 
ment guide,” reprinting material 
published by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


Your INVESTMENTS By Leo Bar- 
mes. American Research Council, 
Inc., Larchmont, N. Y. 176 pp. $3. 
The 1960 edition of an annual guide, 
including sample portfolios. 


DEPRECIATION AND TAXES. Tax In- 
stitute, Inc., Princeton, N. J. 248 pp. 
$6. A symposium conducted by the 
Institute in November 1958, with 15 
participants. 


Abbott Laboratories 

ACF Industries, Inc. 

Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 

American District Telegraph Company .... 

American Express Company 

American Plan Corporation, The 

American se ad & Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Surety Company 


Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of 
America 

Bankers Trust Company 

BANKING 

Bank of America, N.T. & S.A 

Bank of California, The 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank of New South Wales 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The 

Bank of Tokyo, Limited, The 

Bower Manufacturing Company 

Brand Names Foundation, Inc. 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 

Burroughs Corporation 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Company. . 
Christmas Club a Corporation 
Chubb & Son, Inc. 
Commercial Factors Corporation 
Conley Electronics Corporation 
Continental Illinois National 
Trust Company of Chicago 
Cook & Son, Thos. (Bankers) 
Credit Life Insurance Company 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Dick Company, A. B 
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MERGER MOVEMENTS IN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 1895-1956. By Ralph L. 
Nelson. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 176 pp. $5. The 
first statistical data for 1904-1919 
and the first continuous series from 
1895-1956, thus spanning all major 
merger movements. 


CONSUMER EXPECTATIONS, PLANS 
AND PURCHASES: A PROGRESS RE- 
PORT. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., New York. 174 pp. 
$2.50. The results of the first stage 
of a research project on consumer 
purchases. 


FPRA YEARBOOK 1959. Financial 
Public Relations Association, Chi- 
cago. 565 pp. $10. The talks and dis- 
cussions at the association’s 44th 
annual convention. 


Other Books 


Your HEART. By H. M. Marvin, 
M. D. Doubleday, New York. 335 pp. 
$4.50. A handbook for laymen by a 
past president of the American 
Heart Association. 


ENOUGH TIME? By Eric Hodgins. 
Doubleday, New York. 102 pp. $2.50. 
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Diebold, Incorporated 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc 


Eagle Picher Company, The .... 
Ever Ready Label Corporation 
Exline, Inc., William 


Federal Life & Casualty Company 

Financial Publishing Company 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

Friden, Inc. 

Frigidaire Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration 

Fund Insurance Companies 


General Precision Laboratories, Inc. 


Haloid Xerox, Imc. .........--++e+seeeees 60, 61 

Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 

Hanover Bank, The 

Heller & Company, Inc., Walter E. 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company (A Divi- 
sion of Diebold, Incorporated) 


International Harvester Company 
Irving Trust Company 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lathem Time Recorder Company, Inc 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 
Lloyd-Thomas Company 


Marine Midland Corporation 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company. 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 

Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, The 

Mosler Safe Company 


Cartoonist Eric Hodgins heljs the 
author of ‘Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream House” trace the pattern of 
executive life through office anq 
home, through tensions and tri. 
umphs, dreams and diversions. 


A StTuDY OF CANADIAN PENsIon 
PLANS. National Trust Company, 
Ltd., Toronto. The plans of 100 cor. 
porations and organizations are sur- 
veyed by a company which is trus- 
tee for many Canadian funds. 


Pamphlets 


THE UNITED STATES INVESTMENT 
GUARANTY PROGRAM AND PRIVATE 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT. By Marina von 
Neumann Whitman. Princeton Uni- 
versity Department of Economics 
and Sociology. 89 pp. One of the 
Princeton Studies in International 
Finance. 


THE MANY SIDES OF DEPRECIATION. 
By Leonard E. Morrissey. Amos 
Tuck School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H. 24 pp. Professor Mor- 
rissey devotes about half the bulletin 
to accelerated depreciation, showing 
its advantages and some of the diffi- 
culties. 


Nascon Products Division of Eaton Paper 
Corporation 

National Cash Register Company .......... 109 

National City Bank of Cleveland 130 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 

Northern Trust Company 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Photostat Corporation 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Polk & Co., R. L. 


Radio Corporation of America 

Ralston Purina Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiar 
man Kodak Corporation) .... 

Reichblum Corporation, The ... 

Rohm & Haas Company 

Ronald Press Company, The 

Rutgers University Press 


& Company 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Research Consultants, Inc. 


Sulzer 


United States Steel Corporation 
United States Treasury 


Valley National Bank 


Weart, Spencer—Banking Studies 
oe Fargo Bank American Trust Cm, 
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‘United States 
Savings Bonds 
are the best 
mvestment in 
the world today 
for the purpose 
for which they 


are intended,” 


says Dietrich Schmitz, 

Chairman, 

Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
Seattle, Washington 


“When we recommend Savings Bonds to our customers, especially for long-range 
thrift programs or the ‘cash or equivalent’ part of their portfolios, I believe we 
are giving them the soundest possible financial advice. The rate of 334% com- 
pares very favorably with the average rate paid over the nation by savings in- 
stitutions, especially when we consider safety, security, liquidity, and possible 
tax deferment advantages. 


“And most important, we as a nation need more ‘Stockholders in America’ so 
that more of us will have a personal interest in facing up to the financial realities 
before us. By supporting the Government with our dollars, we help control in- 
flation and do much to ease the Treasury’s difficult fiscal problems. Nationwise— 
bankwise—customerwise, we all benefit from the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


even the confirmed optimist, has a little recession 
tucked away in his future. Usually it is one of those 
new compact models like 1958, because big, wide re- 
cessions are considered old-fashioned. 

There is no consensus as to the time it will come. 
Some say right away, some later this year, and some 
put it off into 1961 or 1962. Even our greatest public 
opinion poll, the stock and bond barket, has been hav- 
ing a hard time deciding what to anticipate next. It is 
always anticipating something if only its own antici- 
pations. 


Profits and Competition 


Corporate profits last year reached a peak of $48- 
billion, or $10-billion above 1958 and $4-billion above 
the best previous year, 1955. Reports for the first 
quarter this year are far from complete but indicate 
a healthy gain in profits after taxes over the first quar- 
ter last year. 

About two-thirds of the principal national concerns 
reported gains and the other third losses but, generally 
speaking, the larger industries were included in the 
group showing gains. 

Competition has never been keener, especially among 
metals, and this is a factor operating powerfully against 
any important price increases soon. Similar competitive 
conditions exist through the whole range of U. S. pro- 
ducers, and foreign competition shows every sign of 
increasing. 

The constant rise in productive capacity here and 
abroad, plus improvement in equipment and methods, 
are the best weapons we have against inflationary price 
increases. 


Spenders Back on the Job 


This does not mean that inflation is a dead duck. 
The spenders, at all levels of Government, are already 
using the relative stability of recent prices as an ex- 
cuse for putting forth magnificent schemes for buying 
voters with their own money or their neighbor’s. 

Under the circumstances it will be difficult to alert 
the public to the ever-present threat to the dollar. Two 
things have long tended to make the fight on inflation 
an exercise in shadow boxing. One is the natural re- 
sistance of human beings to anything that looks like 


Cash Dividends 


Cash dividend payments by corporations issuing pub- 
lic reports amounted to $870,000,000 in April, the Office 
of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 
has announced. This figure compares with a total of 
$810,000,000 reported for the corresponding month of 
last year and constitutes an 8% increase. 

Publicly reported cash dividends paid in the first 
four months of 1960, at $4.2-billion, were 7% above 
those reported in the same period of 1959. This rise in 
total dividends is based upon both higher earnings and 
an increase in the equity capital base. 
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education and the other is the lack of agreement among 
leaders as to the meaning and impact of inflation itself, 

The anti-inflation forces have been all drawn up in 
battle order, armed to the eyebrows with charts and 
adjectives, ready! aim! but where’s the enemy? 

One of the first rules of war is to find the enemy, 
but the hardest thing in the world to find is a real 
honest-to-goodness pro-inflationist. Practically every- 
body claims to be on the same side. 

Association President Remington, speaking recently 
on “Savings, a Key to Economic Progress,” put it 
succinctly: 

“. . we must grant that the existence of record 
capacity in all industries is a powerful deterrent to in- 
flation. On the other hand, is this enough to warrant 
complacency to the danger of inflationary outbursts? 

“Hardly. We need to raise only three questions to 
raise some doubts. 

“(1) Have we learned to handle our fiscal affairs 
responsibly—to tax and to spend wisely? 

““(2) Have we removed the fear in the minds of 
many here and abroad that we have adopted inflation 
as a way of life? 

“(3) Have management and labor solved the wage- 
cost-price problem in ways which will promote stable 
economic growth? 

“It would take a brave man, indeed, to answer yes 
to these three questions. It seems to me, however, that 
unless all of these questions are answered affirma- 
tively, we cannot take for granted that the threat of 
inflation is over—that we have put our house in order.” 


Consumer and Business Spending 


The outlook for the retail picture is bright. During 
the spell of bad spring weather consumers stayed home 
in droves except to venture forth and buy umbrellas 
and overshoes. Nevertheless with the better weather 
they came back in such numbers that department store 
sales in the first four months may tally as much as 
7 or 8% above last year. Prices have not changed much, 
so this is a notable gain. 

While estimates for automobile and appliance manu- 
facturers have been lowered and this brought a reduc- 
tion in steel forecasts, expenditures for plant and 
equipment, one of the main props of the economy, are \ 
near the previous peak of 1957, which was $37-billion. 

About 80% will be for machinery and equipment and 
only 20% for building. Because there is ample ca- 
pacity in most lines, industry does not show great 
interest in expansion. Modernization is the objective 
and only about 5% of the spending will be for increas- 
ing capacity. This is the smallest amount in many 
years. 

Expenditures for development and research are now 
near an annual rate of $10-billion, and this means, in © 
the long run, more modernization, more capital spend- = 
ing, and relatively fewer people to operate the new | 
machines. 

Tax reform is being urged to help our industries 
compete in world markets and keep the dollar at a 
level which will preserve a feeling of confidence despite 
last year’s losses of gold. 4 

There has been a notable improvement in foreign | 
trade but the relationship of the dollar to foreign | 
currencies is still a cause of concern. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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